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THE 


[RATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE RiGH'i ^OK W. E GRADSTOJrE. 


[ N selecting’ Mr. Giadstoxe as the first object of attention in onr modem Natioxai< PontBArr 
Galuery, we take the man who, during many recent years, stood at the nation’s helm. 

“ Old order changeth, yielding place to new," and, with multitudinous other fasliions, those »!■ 
be literary treatment of biography vary. The practice great poets one lad ' « ep’-- 

Tid thrashing in antithesis their famous contemporaries has die”’ o' 

aay he said to have founded, and that later one in which ' ■ >» **' 

lungs of the past. We have grown a little more charitall.- > i.:,.utnef8, ai.u 

arty spirit is not yet quite extinguidhed, we no longer hit •.•aei: i.kner so ha,rd as ic was once 
he fashion to do. The influence of the new spirit is, on the w’faole, a good one, and thongb 
•lorious John’s battle-axe and Pope’s keen lancet are laid away for ever, therte remain other 
’capons which, are still potent in the hands of honesty. Had John Dryden lived in these latter 
ays, and given exercise and scope to his old proclivities, he w’ould have drawn such a pea- 
nd-ink portrait of William Ewart Gladstone as we may now vainly look for. %fr. Gladstone 
ossesses in an eminent degree those /varying quaMcations* and those apparently contradictory 
bilities, which are esiJecijdly -r-ini'iting to . the portrait-painter and tl>e caricaturist. He is 
ihphnticaHy' wl^^my LopP Temlam calls "a full man,” amd he is as various in talent as be , 
) full. By no means inconsiderable as a poet, he is first among living financiers, and ampng 
be first of Imng statesmen. '**^ith|jipfiiiBa«»d"Saturated with the hero-worshipping poetry of ancient 
Irceco, he is the leading Liberal st^esman bf his time. He is at ontse a copious and grabefnl' 
niter, and an orator of the first: radlc, He is half as ’venous as that Earl of Buokingh^ who » 
lade imaaortal by Bryden’s mai^fieei^ satire; hul his varieties of mood and 
cMe. ' . Jt is haid to find aiijr^diei^e ah’ abstract definiiioh which can he 
dasenption of gehiui. wlu(!li pronounces - « (K>iicentration 


opph one 

be the true one, it tnay b^.m that Mr. Gladstone has superlaftave greatness 

fcfiay ^ of tlm walks he has chj^en because Its has not ex<flnsiyeiy dbvbt^^ 

ilB^ts says oif'^^^BMil^^re t]|at lie did easily men’s utni^i” true, hut ; 
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it is far more certain the efforts of ayeraj^ ij^eaini^s are inevitably accompani^ by an 
cag^ enthusiasm.; the multiplication of objects comes naturally a more oonstant^ ea^ 

for this largf^ flow of vitality^ and whatever i^ret we may have felt^ there was room for 
but little Burjirise, when we learned that Mr. Gladstone desired rest. Of late years especially^ he , 
has done hanl<«r and more various work than any other man of the time. But it is not probable 
that he will even now retire fiom active Parliamenlaty work. A restless energy is one of his 
chief chaiacteristics, and, like Ulysses, he may sail, as the leader of some largo enterprise/ to 
meet the close of life. Ihat that close niay be long in coming is a hope in which men of all 
shades of political belief can heartily and honestly join. 

It is singular to notice how many of our great |)olitician8 have been compelled, by changing 
views, to quit one skle^bf the Speaker's chair for the other. That coarse virulence which makes 
glri) use <»f the word "turncoat,” and its kindred phrases, finds a ready explanation for such a 
change. But as a rule, when it I'clates to Eiiglis?h politicians, this method of criticism is as false 
as it is vulgar. To the honest, the thoughtful, and the large-minded, the field of politics presents 
many uneei*tain and dubious roads. • The br>ad distinction between Radical and Tory is not 
less broad, but there are a thousand niceties between, and the adoption of any one of them may 
lead an honest thinker very far from liis original standpoint. It may be worth while to trace, 
in the one eminent instance now under notice, the way by which such a man may travel. 

William Ewarti Gladstone was born in Liverpool, in the ninth year of this century. His 
father — a man of great energy and determination — was a disciple of Mr. Canning, to whose 
politics ho always adhertni; indeed, in IHH, he brought Mr. Canning to Liverpool by himself 
undertaking to guarantee the expenses of the election. Tlie lines of parly were in those days far 
wider apart and much more strictly drawn. Political principles are no longer dependent 

on social of our happier times was then a consuming fire, and 

was destined td later, sevenfold intensified. When the future Premier was 

ten years old, Slielley had iliat tremendous sonnet beginning with the line, "An old, 

.4^ blind, and d>nng king,^^ and had published bis great but frantic " Address to the 

. ^ I)oints of the charter, harmless as some of them now appear, were beginning 

to bri -aske'i a dangerous and peremptoiy’' eagerne^, and the demand was met in a spirit 

as dangerous From the quiet of his father^s borne, young Ghidstone looked— • ;; 

to change the figure just employ t»d — upm a savage and Talentless sea of |)olitical excitement^ A 
of the fury of whose waves the modern politician c^ti form bixt an inadequate conception. Jt;’ 
was impossible that a spirit so ardent and enthusiastic could long remain umnfliienced by ^ 
a turmoil, and it was impossible that a youth so situated should do other^ for a time at least, 
than attach himself to the side of law and order,” Gn all hands ha w^nld h denunciations 
of the revolutionary spirit of the age, and lamentations over the discont^t vul^r. The 

awful pathos of the undertone of that great sea not jet reached his^^rs. That there was 
pathos there as well as rage everybody now admits, and are now probably but few members 

of the ^ who, holding their present opinio^ Would join the Liberal mnlosr,^ 

if it 3^# should again he redue^ Mr. 

^ did BO under a heaj j The 

■ his 'hbine -assoedates rWi^'-j-Wke'- tem adoption of-^‘the’ (^nsetw^ ■ 

'We^y. ;nwchant,rhis;:^||^ almost the The 

whi^h he-— :vn and rich athiosph^^ 

hot imaginuty, % r^oIuH was only too irnmineht^^;^^.^ it cotdd heVor hwe ^ 



■ ,Thb-. ■■■■£/' GiuA^^ ^ 

heaped dififtst^r on diaaater if it had, is % fpar was 

gn^on^ded, and efforts which averted it were almost timed ^ a day. 

80 far away that it can be disimssed with perfect freedohi spirit. I!k>& 

guilty of grave errors, and the polities of that unljappy time are now dead and buried. . 

It will easily be seen bow the opinions thus gained were fostered b^ the removal of the 
young man who held them to the University of Oxford. The soul of gisp:uine political principle, 
of^whatsoever character, is loyalty. The direction of that loyalty n^y vary as it will, hut sto 
sanctify the principle adopted it must be present. One man prides himself upon his reverence 
for the glories of the past, and his loyalty attaches itself to our magnificent traditions. Another 
looks for greater glory in the future, and is Ipy^ to his faith in the splendours which are not 
as yet revealed. There is a dogmatic Conservatism which is only possiblPi to youth, as there is a 
reckless Liberalism which is impossible to ripe years and settled judgmeut. To the one class 

Freedom’s self comes concrete .... 

Fixed in a feudal form incamately 

To suit tlicir ways of ilionght and re^crenco/* 

The other vainly strains in an extravagant fashion 

after some ideal gfood, 

fiomo equal poise of sox, some unvowed love 
Inviolate, some spontaneous brotherLood. 

Some wealth that leaves none poor and finds none tirod.’^ 


Each foiTii of thought is natural and noble, but is only possible, in its fulness, for the young. 
A wise man would be apt to care little which of the two his son adopted, since each is wholesome 
in its tendency, and neither can very weU be permaneht. All the world laughed gotKihumouredly 
when a young member of an arisfocxiitfo house wrote^^^t^^ in which he professed himself 

ready to witness the death of laws and learning, art and science, if only ^^our old nobility'' 
might be spared. Mr. Gladstone, though capable of an equal enthusiasm, could never have 
X>erpetrated a pimllel abaurdity. That he would be enthusiastic in his devotion to his jmnciples, 
and brilliantly ardent in their defence, is beyond a doubt. About the time of bis sojourn at 
Oxford, and for some years div^ confoxnptuous phrases, supposed to be descriptive of 

the people, were much in epoke the spirit of the current respectability^' of the 

time, and that spirit would not W wif^ its infiaence on a beginner in life, who was remark*' 
able for the brightness of hia was eager to please. 

But the explcmatipn^^^^^^^^ Mr* Gladstone s change of politics is not entirely to be based upon- 
the fact that c^rly are for the most part transient. It will be remombeped 

that his celebrafod book on ''Churijh and State" was published when he had arrived at the 
age of thirty years; But ^ w nearer fo the explanation as we watch tlie interval 


which fi^PA^^tes his later career college from the time at which that 
^At;'.iSif;':beginnfog.^ .tyr^ent^-se^ he' ;took^ 'a'^..double firstrida^.. 

■;'hiSiA®|ih^^^ Ck)ntfoc^;:a,ad^.t^ > 

entered Parliament at the " age of twenty4hre.q, aa . the, nommee^^^ o 
ll^i^jflewoastle,,; of the;:b^^^bn^.vP^l3|fe^^ 

;amde>Was;\ 
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are often the results of aoeident The arcrag® man contracts opmioJM l)f contact, & 
no man can be whtd^ Insensible to the beliefs of those among whom be ^ moves, add (be 
political history of ninefy-nino men in a hun<ir©d would liave* bemi determined for ever by 
tlie drcumstonces which had so far attended upon Mr. Gladstone's career, lliere is no doubt 
that to the present those circumstances have tinctured his belief, and have tended to rest^min 
his natural ardour.. 

Some tliinhers say that it would be well if all Liberal politicians could have a Coi)^er^^A"' 
training, and if all Conservatives <«>uJd enjoy the advantages of a youth of EadkaHsiint liiifl 
Mr. Gladstone suddenly apostatised, his defence would have been a matter of difficulty, and 
it would have been hard to reconcile the fact at once with wisdom and with honesty. But 
the change was long iii coming, and slow in progress. He was, up to a certain point in his 
career, attached to his party by nearly every conceivable tie. Sir Robert Peel welcomed him to 
the House, and when tlie young aspirant for Parliamentary honours was but' a little over 
twenty -five, made him fimt a I.^rd of the Trcasuiy, and afterwards Undcr-Secretaiy to the 
Colonies. Peers reign was a but it was long enough to enable the youtlxful 

politician to taste the sweets »■£ and to cement the bond whieli held him to bis party. 

There was no member of the Conservative body of tbat time upon whom it seemed more probable 
that its ultimate leadership would devolve, lie was young, it is true, and. the i)rosi)ei;t might 
seem far away, but it still presented itself as a legitimate and most attractive object of ambition. 

When in April, 1835, Sir Robert Peel was deposed from office, the fact made no difference in 
Mr, Gladstone's attachment to the cause, which he still vigorously suixported both by bis speeches 
in the House , and by his pen. As time went on it became evident that his Conservatism w’^as 
most intense in its religious aspect; and almost at the time at which this fact was decidedly 
manifested by the publication of his two essays, the strictness of his creed was relaxed in 
some other matters. Those essays were publishid in 1840 and 184*1, an were respectively 
entitled '^Thc State considered in its Relations iWtb and Church PrincijJes 

considered in their Results.^'' They were very angrily received by the Mdinburffh Itevim, in 
whose columns Macaulay reviewed them with vastly more candour than kindness. An allusion 
is made to the earlier of these productions in Carlyle^s ^^Life of Sterling.'' It occurs in a 
letter written by poor Sterling, who says: “I have not yet seen GlWstonc's Church and State," 
but as there is a copy in Romd, I hope soon to lay hands on it. I saw yesterday in the 
Times a furious, and I am sorry to say most absuid, and it, and the new 

Oxonian school." That the Tme^t was at this period friendly di^osed to the party to which 
Mr. Gladstone belonged, is evident from the correspondence which passed, at the termination of 
Sir Robert PeeVs brief time of office, between the ex*Prc?mier and the ^itor of the great 
journal. In the course of that correspondence. Sir Robert wrote ; Having this day delivered 
into the hands of the King the seals of office, I can without any imputation 6f an interested 
motive ..... express my deep sense of the powerful support which that Government over 
which 1 had the received froifl. i^e Times newspaper."' This rendensf it t^lerub^ 

evident tbufct attack of which Sterling spealos was made without the influence 

of party bisMiv 

Mr. Gladstone's ^flection from the ranks of his party >vas rendered easier' by 
taken by his cliief ahi^ But he had before Siir R^ert Ped^s return to 

in the September of 184*ly giveh evidence of a disposition, at least in financial niflttAffftj ■ ■ 

off the faith in Which he had been so strictly trained. Here the - Whieh^ W 
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it«df upoti his mind could have free scope. Like Sir Eohert himself he was almo^ 
by nstture a master of finance. The orator and the financier are not often eomhihed^ or at leaat> 
where they are combined^ there is a tendency on the part of one faculty to dwarf the other. 
Many of our ijreab financiers have been able speakers, but botwcoh an able sj^eaker and an orator 
there is a wide difference. Some Parliamentary orators of the higher order have been fair 
but it is not too much to say, that the two faculties of oratory and finance have 
been so greatly developed in any other English statesman as in Mr. Gladstone. 

WiiJi th<. formation of a new Ministry came h is apjvointment as Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, and Master of the Mint, and in this capacity he attained to his first great Parliamentary 
success, by the singular lucidity and force with which he explained and defended the financial 
policy of the Government. Then came the great Free Trade movement, in which for the time 
the ordinary political signs became entirely misleading, as they did in a less important degree at 
the passing oi the last electoral Reform Bill. In that movement Mr. Gladstone played a large 
part. The revision of the British Tariff was a most impf^rtant incident in the history of Free 
Trade, and a considerable part of the duties of that rev^6n devolved upon Gladstone, whose 
brilliant and triuin pliant conduert of a question so veit^^^'and difficult gained for him the high 
opinion not only of his chief, but also of a large section of the public, who now began to regard 
his opinion on financial matters as second only to that of Sir Robert Peel, with whom he never 
clashed on any momentous monetary question. Not long after this he was raised from the 
Vice -Presidency of the Board of Trade to the Presidency, which was vacated by Lord Ripon. 
This post he hold with increasing honour for two years. Meanwhile his preceptor, the leader 
under whoso banner he had enlisted as an enthusiastic young Tory, was gradually weatiing him 
from Tory principles, and when in 1845 the question of the Abolition of the Com Laws came 
to bo advocated, he made his first decided secession from the ranks of the older-fashioned adherents 
of his party. He still follow^ PeePs lead, but a conscientious scruple, which a man less 
obstinately and inflexibly honest would have disregarded, led to his resignation from office, and 
his temporary absence from the House of Commons. The Duke of Newcastle, already mentioned 
as having by his influence procured for Mr. Gladstone his seat in Parliament, was strongly 
opposed to the repeal of the Com Laws; and Mr. Gladstone, with that nice sense of honour with 
which he is almost Quixotically endowed, felt that ho could no longer sit as the nominee of one from 
whose views he so broadly dii^exited. In May, 1845^ he accor^ngly resigned his seat, and his 
official connection with the Mlnistry^^^^ his place in the House of Commons was 

vacant, but at the expiration of tiiat tixfie he was returned as the representative of the University 
of 'Oxford. ■' 

The time was quieter now. The one great struggle his Parliamentary experience included 
was over, and the others were yet to oome. There was for a while no renewal of those 
singular scenes in the House which so constantly occurred during the earlier part of his 
political career. Of late yc^rs, we 1^ seen in the newspapers once or twice the heading 
;*r8cene in the House of Comniofis/' but a very mild disturbance k 
Wben^ v^^^ told, as we bavS freqdeatly been within the last few 
dying but, an tiiat the faculty of fluent and pleasant talk is succeeding it, 

^ explanation of the fa0 in the decrease of p«urty^feeli1^g^^^^^m the cons%nent^ l^ 

inatter. No membe^^ into of 

own boast that he had been impt^ned bpin^ajS, the once . 

^ of the halnthal aslf^bptessio^^^^ Sir 


ISIS' 


is 
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: Uob&iT^li now yield torn great a display of personal ia^- as that 
exhibited. The orafois now left in the House of Commons were all reared in » 

the growth of oiatoiia^ powers as much as the present condition of affairs retartte ifc iBac ff^ a 
little while ibis extreme excitement slept, md Mr. Gladstone among others found bat few (pportamiies 
for the displaj' of hie his/her qualifications as a speaker. Yet there were few ntea of his age on eifcbw 
side who we^ regurded as giving* so much promisep and fewer who had so esurly performed so much. 

In the year 185!J the Derby Ministry was formed, and hei‘e for the first time Mr- Gladstcfiui 
gave positive proof of .his deviation from the princijJes on which he had originally entered 
Parliament, by refusing the post offered for his acceptance by the head of that Ministiy- Mr. 
Disraeli, whose persistent attacks on Peel were forgiven by many and forgotten by most, hold the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Derby, and it was on the occasion of his production 
of the Budget that he and Mr. Gladstone gave the first of many great gladiatorial exhibitions to 
the House. The Budget was mercilessly handled by Mr. Gladstone, and it was mainly in 
consequence of his attack that the Derby Cabinet was overthrown. His reputation for ability in 
finance was largely increased by this signal result of his criticism, and the formation of the Coalition 
Government under Lord Aberdeen brought with it the apiwintment which gave him his first great 
opportunity for practically justifying the exj>ectations he had raised. He served under that 
Government as Chancellor of the Excliequer, and in 1853 made the first of his great Budget 
speeches. The Ministry w^as not however destined to he a successful one, or to gain for itself a 
very brilliant reputation, despite the undoubted abilities of many of its members. There was but 
little honour to be got, and but little good work to be done. The opinions of the politician were 
also undergoing a yet more rapid process of modification than they had hitherto experienced. 
Things were altogether unsettled, and it would not have been easy to prophesy as to what form 
of political faith might result as the outcome of Mr. Gladstone's early views and his devoted 
following of Sir Robert Peel. 

It is difficult for the mere reader of to-^day to 6^^ each other, and to analyse 

and test, the varying influences which during the last years of Peers lifetime had their 
result upon parly life, and upon individual eohyiction. But amidst all the nicer influences 
which after this lapse of years are only recognisable by those whose memory carries 
them back to the times themselves, there are one or two which aire reituirkably broad and plain. 
The action taken by many members of his party with respect to t^e Corn Iiaws would doubtless 
influence largely the new formation of Mr. Glad^ue’s id^, m which took place 

upon a question of such great national significance and prepare his mind for 

the contemplation of the final dissolution of the ties which yet bound him to the Toiy party. 
But the influence at once most singular and most palpable as nlating petab^ Mr. 
Gladstone can clearly be traced to Sir Robert Peel, whose instmefisi were probably more Radical 
than those of Mr. Gladstone have ever been. The greater number of the public men wlio took 
part in the Legislative reforms of this time wore exposed tp a twofold attack. Many of them 
were odnd^ined b^y their old and collep^^, and bitter of desertkjn 

were heap^ whilst from the other side came denunciationg of tlm 

nature of their pplicyv By the one side they were reviled ap the subverters of old iubtitu^ipna; 
and by the other ^ tyrannous supporter obsol45te laws. It came about 

and the same man be by different persons as a dangerous Radical and a 

Toiy. This condiibn shook political faitb; and ^hea the oaltn wh^ 

laidy settled dbwh, the creeds had undeigone large 



bmfig: Bot «eilM m Jbib^Mral dtefim^y^ wfco% ^ ^ 

separato^K^ assodateax being yet so far idicmated from bdlefd 

. be could no longer figbt with any of enthusiasm in their cause, tcrnk at this time but litt^ 

share in the active a€atrs of Parliamentary life* He found aihple and congenial employment in the 
fields of literature. There, at least, he could walk with ceitnin/ steps; and the character of 
bis intellect, at once impassioned and analytical, drew him most naturally back to his old loves 
ofl^cient Greece. His scholarship had long been known as both graceful and profound, and 
ib^piis interval of rest fmm public labours he reverted to his favourite study of Homer. In 
mis he produced the work by which his connection with literature will be perhaps chiefly 
remembered — Studies on Homer and the Homeric AgeJ^ His qualifications for the successful 
treatment of such a work were of a special nature, and the work is proportionately valuable. If 
^he book were read by one who was an entire stranger to Mr. Gladstone's reputation, it is 
probiible that the last department in which such a student would suppose the author to he 
famous would be tliat of finance. But the connection in one mind of the calculating and the 
poetic faculties has been sometimes observed in a remi.tt;|;^ble degree. Tliomas Carlyle, whose 
genius is essentially of the poetical order, was known >1®# rare master of mathematics before 
he was recognised as a public teaclier, or dreamt of ai^le literary giant he has since grown 
to be. Edgar Allan Poe, whoso intellect, next to that of Shelley, was probably the most 
intensely imaginative of his century, was a notable arithmetician, and might, under happier 
auspices, have made a most respectable Controller of the American Exchequer. These instances 
of double faculty are, however, very rare , and suiprising. The very word calculating has 
come to be used as a synonym for calm, cold, dis]>assionate ; whereas the very life and essence 
of poetry and of oratoiy is enthusiasm. The handling of such a subject as that which Mr. 
Gladstone has chosen for his highest literary effort demanded a large poetic sensibility, and the 
inward fire for wdiioh politics, in his then condition, could find no vent, discovered for itself in 
this enterprise a safe and profitable outlay Subsequent writings afford renewed evidence of this 
power; and his latest contribution to literature, the magnificent description of the Shield of 
Achilles, gives proof of high x><5etioal power. Its chief excellence by no means lies in ita 
scholarship, however profound that may be. There is in these verses a command of English 
such as is rarely exhibited — ^the English of our noblest school of x>oetry. There is a fine swing 
and resonance about the lines, too, which reminds us of some of Mr. Gladstone^ most felicitous 
spoken sentonces. 

His public duties were only partially suspended during this transition period, and in the year 
following that in which his book appeared he was once more offered a post under the Derby 
Administration. He again declined, but not long afterwards accepted a Commissionership to the 
Ionian Islands* This office wae one in which, while he h^ fair scope as a diplomatist, there was 
no especial call for a manifestation of party zeal. When, after the favourable termination of the work 
entnisted to his eharge--^tliat of negotiating the transfer of the Islands irom the English possession 
to that of 6reece~he returned to he the Derby -Cabinet in '^ngerous strait, and in 

no great time I^rd Palmed the power. The 

nObleiinan ai^ well writhin the peisonar recollis^on the younger 

gezi0mtion> and it will be admitted that one virho had l>een a devoted : follower of Sir fioberi} Peel 
.excited ■ Doi^.-Law; ..'days : yFiis; not. majkihgf ;.in the ;direetip^ 

{■i ' .enli^mg -'under. :the-; ^Palme^oinaiit;' ’^e ' . Goverhm,ehfc: ■ 6v^:'.whieji '■ 
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Bplexkdid capacities for its duties agaiu and ejlaiii asserted themselves. He shared in 1860 in 
the nejgpotiotion of tlmtfiesh treaty of commorce in which Najwleon III. took so deep in interests 
and in this work he was closely associated with CoMen. His cation of that treaty is 

retn^bered as one of his happiest efforts^ and the two following years were signalised by the 
abolition of the paper duty and the reduction of the income-tax, and of the duty upon teaw 

In 1865, Lord Palmerston djang, Mr. Oladstone naturally succeeded him as the leader of the 
Liberal party. A different rule to that of his predecessor was necessary to satisfy the country ; «nd 
Mr. flJadstonc, though not apt to originate any reforms but those of a financial class, has succeeded 
in passing many. With whatever result, the vox popnli is at this time the true ruling power 
of Bngland, and the late Premier has always shown himself open to the infiuences of settled 
public opinion. It cannot be said by his enemies that he has ever truckled to?* it, or that he 
has obeyed its dictates from a selfisk love of p)wer. Ilis rejection by Oxford' in 1865, his 
return for South Lancashire, the subsequent events by which he represented Greenwich, and 
t he^r ccent transference of himself and of the Liberal party to the cold shade of Opposition,^^ are 
-tinngs fresh in the memory of all who interest themselves in political matters. 

The General Election of 1874, and the part played in it by Mr. Gladstone, its central 
figure, are indeed too . recent for treatment as a matter of history. Men^s minds are for a long 
w^Uile exercised with reference to crises such as this. The battle-field is not soon cleared of tlie 
smoke of action, and few, until a calm has come, can survey it justly. The Gladstone Parliament 
.ill however hare a conspicuous place in history; its legislation for Ireland, as for England, 
mnsl- ^ J been stupendous. If for nothing but the marvellous amount 

of work lie G would be a remarkable man. The burden and heat of 

the day, as his followers in the House of Commons with pain remarked, during the close of the 
session of 1873, told upon him, and it was easy to believe the rumour which sometimes obtainesd 
that the IVemicr, satisfied wdlh what ke had been permitted to accomplish, longed for rest. 

That rest came unexpectedly. While the ocamtiy w^ in the/ interesting ceremonies 

which, in the gay capitxil on the banks of the Neva, were making a Russian princess and an 
jt. ^ ^ - "ince one suddenly, like a veritable Aoron^s rod swallowing jip every other subject, 

cjiihv tlil ^ f i 1 fction I The couiitry decided against Mr. Gladstone, and he was 

succeeded by the sin. . -v* il^forc shall next pause. Mr. Gladstone, appearing 

then as leader of Ilor ' ty^s C)pposition, seem entirely to have thrown off tlm harassing 
Cares by which ho had Jobg been the 

in which he had dissolved his Pailiament, ho defended kimsclf mid vindicated Ms^ 

^Ouse of Commons, the oraior^s freshness and fire instinctively reminded the older mdinbers 
of the times when his Budget speedies ^entranced them as no other Budget speeches h^ve.e^ 
stbee do. And now, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, Mr. Gladstone, lookin 

yo«mger and niore active than many a man of fifty, still leads the Liberal remains 

in the nation has indeod^a right to be proud. Loyal,, wntiong in / 

energy; rich in scholarship, great in ihose qualities which make the leader of a 
of the pCM>pIe^^ )^^ regard, hs» earned for himself ft high axid splid ikm 

verdict of future 

ITJkfi JPertrait thU is a th$ Zmitm 
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M e. DISRAELI IS ono of the sui>erlattvely successful tnen of bis time. At the outset of his 
career his chances of success wore infinitesimal. There is scarcely a conceivable harrier 
over which he has not had to climb; there is scarcely a prejudice he has not at one time or 
other surmounted. There is nothiiij^ about Mr. Disraeli whill; ^ m his suoCi&^, 

He has achieved his position by sheer force of individualityf^JSc his intellectual formation is not 
that which would he supposed at first sight to be most attractive to Englishmen. His method 
of mind is ess<»ntially apart from tliat which chamcterises most English intellects. He lias an 
Eastern leaning to the gorgcKms^ tho luxurious, and the h3^perlx)1ical, wl^ich is positively opposed to 
tile instincts of the peojile amongst whom ho has so wonderfully sujOCeeded. The prejudices of 
bii-th, of mce^ and oL‘ wealth, were all against him when he started in life, and yet he may be 
said rather to havo stormed than conciliatecl the public favour, lie displayed at the opening of 
his career a faith in himself which seemed laughable at the time, and was indeed most identeously 
laughed at, but he Has since more than justified that high estimate of his own po\vei*s. The 
most sanguine of his admirers could not have foreseen a ^nmeme^d so startling as tluit wincli 
has come about; the smoothest of prophets could nut have prophcKsied su«di.|^too?fi tilings as 
have liefallen him. Nothing seemed more probable than that he Avould go through life sis a sort 
of brilliant social Ishmael, his Imnd against every man, and every man^s hand against him. Yet 
he holds b^-clay — and that not for the first time--^th6 Premiership of England. If we look 
closely for the reason of this suijcess we sluill find it in a gigantic, and justifiable, self-appreciation. 
Whilst all the world read him wrongly, he read himself aright. Confident in his estimate of 
himself, he dared and defied the estimate of society, and He has amply made good the daring 
and the defiance. 

Mr. Disraeli^s ])oUtk«l career goes back within six years of the time at which Mr. 
Gl^stone enteml Parliament. We* have endeavoured to show from what causes the Tory 
aspirant for Pariiainontary honoiirs liecame tlie Prime Minister of Lilieml England. A review of 
Mr* IHsraeli^s life will afford an^ of the influences which moulded the unrecognised 

mto Conservative chief. ^ By th^ very- constitution of his intellect Mr. 

Disrabli m ^ of his finest that ho not only has never 

shrunk from tfe of his natibnaUty, but made it a boast, a g^lpty^ jbnd a pride. 

He ha^ smiled long d^cent^’ pmferr^ by the Europe, kud liiw 

them with of family |nride and imti which cpnstifcutas 

ono spfendbur left to dosptaed and scatteiiad^ ^ He ]ms disamed to 
•virnibh "v^tdgtir etiemies, by the pride ' wi th triiiieh , he lias , wbrii the insignm they wohld; hii^s 
W iw sentiment thus Wl^ly displ^ 

■■.■..'it hns: . • be^ /Repeatedly ^ ■ ■.^ii^bed^ v/out ;that Vithe . .ho veto. . :iuad ; |Kjei^^ ' Sir 
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Walter Smit exercised » very pereeptibh n- 

men back into the past^ and unhued them with n fieiitiaus belief m ^ 

mind was dravm to the contemplation of a i^st whose sjJoiidourg 

was associated with a people whose history is the record of the noblest hiiimm progress^ Recipients 
and conservator of the faith in a Theocracy, the race from whence he sprung forniecl tp the 
wwld the centre of its sweetness and civilisation. To him the ranks from which t^^^ 
English nobility had risen might well seem a barbaarous horde; and the calls to Conservatism 
which pi’csent themselves naturally to an English aristocrat were wealc compare^l with his. As 
we have already said, the story of his life shows clearly how this sentiment was for a while diverted, 
and hoTT natural and inevitable ^vas its return. 

In the year 1748, came fibm Venice to England the first member of the house of Disraeli. 
Hi« |vmnd describes him as^a man of ardent character; sanguine, courageous, speculative, 
j with a temper which no disappointment could disturb, and a brain, amid 
full of resource^' — ^altogether the kind of man to whom success appears almost a 
foregone eonclusion. He sueeeeded; he amassed a fortune, and spent the latter years of his 
life in an elegant, refined leisure. He laid out an Italian garden at Enfield, and, from his 
grandson^s deseription of him, seems to have had a very fairly cultivated idea of the niceties of 
life. He left l>ehind him one son — a quiet, retiring, meditative, studious man, who knew nothing 
of the world and cared notiiing for its business. To him English politics presented a field so 
alien and foreign, that be not only never meddled with them, but never luiderstood them. He 
was so wrapt and absorbed in his books, that his son describes himself as having been born 
in a library ^Fhe wonder vrhich in any case would have attended Mr, IHsraeli^s entrance 
into politicid life, is largely increased by the remembrance of his father’s disposition. He was a 
'’ man so devoted to learning that ||je was almost wdthont companions and friends ; he was 
refined in his tastes and pursuits, simple as Goldsmith, and learned as a grammarian of the 

Middle Agos.'^ 

Bom in his father’s house in London, in the December of the fifth year of this century, 
Benjamin Disraeli was reared in seedtision and his education was eondneted at home. In his 
preface to his latest work, he s|K?ak8 of himself as having been trained by learned men who did 
not share the prejudices or the passions of our politicral and social and remarks that, 

as the result of this training, he early imbibed on some subjects conclusions different from tho^e 
which generally prevaile<l, and especially with reference to the history of our own country. The 
spirit of the grandfather revived in the grandson, and all the seclusion of tbe life he led could 
not rob him of the keen and inquiinng mind with vrhich* he looked upon Ihi 
outer world. We have it on his own confession that what most attracted his Ibadsing 
a boy were the elements of political parties. But Mr. Dismeli’s first attack lagpoU 
was made through the medium of literature. He was veiy young when 
rendemi it necessary that he should leave his father’s house, and he was adoo^in^ly pla^ it 
an attc>ni<g^'s office. Here at the age of hwmty-one h§ . began to write, and bis fitvt 
produced in obedienefe to the natural Omservarive 
daily paper which was not biased with a veiyjong Sfe, and^ 
solely to the fai| 2 t that Mr. Dismeli once contributed to its columns. Two years.: 

: young p<diricdl writer^^^^p^ first novel, 

■y/.r- 'ii, femoos, at le^ on tlU: to feme. The^ fe was read 

' ^ found Minsetf the ^^o good deal of fevom^bie^^^to^ 
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is but a jejune performance, however, and Mr, Disraeli has himself attempted to suppress it. 
He remarks with a natural complacency that he has failed in this attempt. It cannot now 
damag*e his fame, and it is worthy of continued publicity if only as an indication of the nature 
of the earlier formations of an intellect so singular and so great. Its style is bombastic and 
scicagenarian, but in that respect it is nowise to be wondered at. Beardless Byron was 
y|(i|liemical^ and Pope wrote at sixteen as though he were sixty. 

The publication of Vivian Grey " opened for the young aspirant a wide field of ambition. On 
tM strength of the hopes thus presented, he made a two years^ journey to the East, and there, in 
the lands associated with the history of his own people, he deepened and strengthened those ties of 
patriotic attachment which have at all limes in his career wielded so large an influence over him. 
The result of that journey he gave to the world in his ^^vrondroufi tale of ' Alroy^'^ and Coiitai'ini 
Fleming.^^ There is a very eonsidtjrablc advance visible in theiS'e works, though they still proscrv o 
the aged and experienced air of an old man of the world. There is, in fact, tlirciu^Ti rill Mr. 
Disraeli^s literary work this singular evidence of egotism. ,Hi« career lias since justilicd it, but 
he would probably be as ready as any man to admit tha| ; it was not stirprising that at the 
time of their piibli(?atioii, when the author was known to bii^ young man of somewlrat confined 
ex])erience, they should have met with severe handling in many quarters. 

It was about this time that the first apparent contradiction of his political opinions declared 
itself. The explanation lies almost on the surface. There is no conviction so likely to persufide 
to Radicalism in jiolitics, as that which tempts a man to believe that his own pi*ogrcss is hindered 
and restricted by a social Toryism. ^Miilst Mr. Disraeli was by nature a Conservative, and whilst 
all the influences of tliat past to which he was so devotedly attached fostered the natural bias of 
bis mind, he could not be long in discovering that the very sentiments he held were opposed 
to his own rise in life; and it must never be forgotten that Mr. Disradi^s Conservatism had'Tinr 
been, and many would add even now is not, altogether of an English cast. This fa<^t rendered 
the arguments on the other side jill the more cog(;nt. He saw himself bound and hampered by 
the exclusive restrictions of his o\\m political creed. Had he, constituted as he was, been born into 
the .atmosjdiere of English lite under more favourable circumstances, he would have been Conservative ^ 
from first to last. But to a spirit so ardent, so pugnacious, and so ambitious, the English 
cordon of respeetalulities declared itself as hateful. He returned to England from the East 
whilst the battle for Parliamentary reform still raged. In that fight he took no jiart, but when 
the struggle was over and the Reform Bill had passed, be made his first attcm]>t to enter Parliament. 
He chose the county which he has now rejn’cscnted uninterruptedly since 1847, and contested 
the borough of Wycombe, for which* he was brought forward and supported by the Tories ; but this, 
Mr. Disraeli^s first attempt after Parliamentary honours, was a failure. 

Again ho attempted Parliament, this time contesting the metropolitan borough of Marylebone, 
and announcing himself in favour of triennial Parliaments and vote by ballot, me.asures which were 
at that time certainly features in the Radical prograiiDtl||i| In 1835, two years after that metropolitan 
attempt, he tried again. For his third effort he wp^^K^^’annton, and there avowed himself a Tory. 
But ho was no more succtjssfiil in this character tlilii|^i the last, and his claims were again rejected. 
Mr. Disraeli has never been an easily-frightened man. Patience is his strong point. All his life 
Ihrough he has been marked by a certain happy boldness, which has carried him over diflSctiltic^s 
before which other men would have sat down in sheer despair. If a man will but ^rnestly 
enough believe in his own ultimate success, it would need less than a tithe of Mr. Disraeli's 
ability to bring that success aWit sooner or later. These cheerfi.1 prognostics affect Fate lierself.' 
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.In lS37j Mr. Disraeli again came np in the fore-front of the electoral battle j and at last won in the 
fight in which he had been so often defoatedj» and took his first seat in the House of Commons as 
the representative of Maidstone. 

There are probably many men who mig^ht have been orators^ who have spoiled themselves of the 
gift of public speech by early authorship. It rarely hapjwns that a man is at once a successful 
writer and a gveat speaker. It is very probable that Mr. Bisratdi's powers as a speaker, 
six-and-tbirty years ago, were considerably restricted by his continued and copious use of the pen.^ 
The story of his first speech in Parliament is, on several grounds, one of the most memorable tilings 
related of the House within Mr. DisraelPs own remembrance of it. Tlici-e is an indefinable 
something which must be possessed by eveiy man whose first speech (*un be ideasing to the English 
House of Commons. Whatever that something may be, Mr. Disraeli was not its possessor. He had 
prepared a speech, and prepared it carefulh- — ^it was gorgeous, pompous, elaborate, epigrammatic; but 
tlie House would not listen to it. The s])eaker was laughed down before his oration was half recited. 
This must\ave been a very bitter failure indeed. Here for six years had he been struggling to get 
into Parliament, and now having actuajly readied the Hesperides of his hopes, he lulfilled the old fable. 
ThoiLsands of men before him and after him have tasted the bitter fruit of that region, but there 
have not been many who, with the a.shes still between their teeth, could show so smooth a face as did 
Mr. Disraeli. His speech was a failure — the first sweet moment of the longed-for senatorial triumph 
became bitter as gall; he rose in bright eonfidenpe, he sat down ciowned with derision. There was 
something absolutely heroic in the alert defiaiic4%iiJ i heerful audacity with which the young orator 
“met the storm of disaj^proval. Th^jjjtt was a coolness and intrepidity about the 

opening statemcuit of the sCrittmces witlT*^)idi he answered the laughter of the House, have 
l^egun several times niany things, and liave often succeedid at last.'*^ In the next sentence cool 
■ ■ i ii4 » » e p TftTtr‘ f few I w A i wi to hot defiance. I- shall sit down now, but tlie time will come when you will 

hear me.^' Those words were not witlK>ui their weight ujion the House, and it is probable that to 
many mernlHirs llie inijiroinptii sentences revcaltid the man whom the laboured and high-flown 
oration had rather obscured. There are few things more creditable to Mr. Disraeli than his reception 
of tJiis defeat. 

The first year of Mr, Disraeli^s Parliamentary life was signalised by the discussion on the New 
Poor Law question. Concerning that que.stiou all England fermented, and Thomas Carlyle among 
others wrote of it in his usual impetuous and earnest fashion. But that great and important point 
was settled without much help from Mr. Disraeli, whose light — put out untimely — was not fairly 
rekindled for some two years. Then his prophe(^y came tnu?, and the House listened to him, as he 
vexed and harried the last days of the Alelhourne Administration. He became acknowledged 
par eorceUence the satirist of the House. William Cobbett himself, who died the year before Mr. 
Disraelis return for Min’dstone, was not a harder or a more relentless hitter; nor could Daniel 
O^Connell, who still flourished that oratorical bludgeon of his in the eyes and over the heads of 
honourable members, surpass Mr. Disraeli, except with respect to the rough force of his attacks. 
It took time to do it, but Mr, Disraeli's manly pride in his nationality disarmed O'Conneirs coarsest 
invective at last. But he had not been many years in the House when his own invcjctive was 
disarmed in a somewhat similar fashion. Night after night he had brought his polished sarmsms, his 
bitter epigrams, his felicitous j)o\ver of descriptive caricature to bear upon Sir Eobert PeCl, and upon 
his Administration. Sir Robert and his friend.s, sailing from old Toryism and Protection to Whiggism 
and Free Trade, and daily drifting further from their original course, afforcltxi an inviting object 
for attack by Mr, Disraeli, who now fought in the ranks of the Protectionist fleet led by Lord 
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terly down by his misfortunesi put an mid to 
?eel came out which for ever sfleneed -Mry 
, npp€^ memoramla of private hidp fi!pm $ir Robert^ 

^ I news of his neglected state, and of the r^ned and 

merits hearts, and the IIouso had no longer any taste for SSr^^b^ 

once so. tickled its fancy. ; 

Under his friend Lord George Bentinok, Mr. Disraeli to^ a prominent part in the 
the Young* Jingland " party. The policy which Mr. D is||||||; then advocated^ 
subsequently explained more fully, is very significant of tl^lKfitem bent of intellect which has 
already been insisted on. The scheme is one about which itlPpossible to say all manner of fiim to 
resonant things. There was never yet offered a subject round which lionomus sentences w^ 
freely full from the liijs of an orator. In the formation of Mr. 

appealed to the influences which had determine his own pUMti^toecd Thom ^ 
feudal colouring about it all which is very charming. It is the natural dream of an intelltof^ at once . 
speculative and conseriative. It is easy to admit Mr. liiisldn^ ill Ms 

and Lllies,^^ propounds a scheme which he admits in the present condition of tilings to lie impossibles^ 
but which he naively remarks is not the less noble on that gr^iund,’ Some siieh criticism may ' 
now applied to the Young England theoij, and that Young Epglahd which 

—since grown middle-aged and grey- — has come to the recognition of its impracticabilities. It 
will perhaps be worth while to quote Mr. Disraeli^s own exposition of the scheme :— 

** Under the plea of Liberalism/^ he says, ^^ all the institutions yrhich wwe the bM i3io 

inaltitude liad been sapped and weakened, and nothing had bcien isubstitated for them. Those who ; * 
were in theory the national imrty, tod who shel^^^ tbemselvto uto the country 

against tlie oligarchy/ had, both by a misconceptito and a their duties, become and 

j^rtly ' become odious. The oligareby, who hto muialy fotoded themselv^ on the plunder of 
the either in. the shape of the possessious of the Church or the domain of the 

Crown, by patronage ^ certain general principles, which they only in^igrely applied, 

ebameter of a popular party. But no party was 
liberflJ and ^mopolitan/ To change hack the 
bristot^^ a real tbronoj to infuse life and vi^ur-, into,fba Church^,; ,/.;v 


rene^^ Canvoc |j|[b^, 'tbett liamb, -oa »; w^pi'jbi^/^and .notv,';;,;';??.) 
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labour recjuires' regulatiog^ W. iniMli' as- pe^pef^-, 

tie reatoration V th pa*t, by to ' 

be the' oourae- wl»ieh.-libfl -ciroumstimcea 

couW only, witii aH toulia and baotodiffii^ hk tisi)|Me^cn aiid l@r » reooaaJauotod 

Tory -parl^ "’ ■ ■ / •■ ■' 'i "■■•.' 

It is, aocordm^ to the natore aud the #eadei<fl political ^^mg, either a matter , w^js 

‘ congratulation -or ■.iaegpet:--that:c-thy;;;Bchen0^sh*^;;%t;.‘;lbi^d^ ;.'-‘3^i5e.- ia--'eh 

about: it'-which ■-, .ipropossU/ 4o ; r<^«»ti*^ 'tit«.:-<wder:-of ■ -the' ' ; 

Round Table, worW the aseamnoe of e smother « goodly company Woue 

kn%hto." Ihit effective in a party senat: 

It did really tot very considerable promise. It was to 

tbe guidanto of this Paiiiamentary opinion Ibat Mr. Bisraeli set himself as bis life- 

t „pV- By this tiihe 1|te greater nnmber of the didSculties of his career had been encountered 
; and; thmigb he was not Outwardly adpnowledged, be became the virtual leader 
of the Coneorwative party in the House of Commons. The “ Yomog lingland” theories were based 
upon the dee|>est and most real of Mr. Disraeli’s convictions. It may !«) said that be has held 
his politu'ul opinions but slackly; but it has been very honosily admitted and very candidly 
urged, by a writer wholly opposed to him in politics, that certain of Mr. Disraeli’s ideas have 
held him very strongly. Hiose ideas are, in point of fact, the veiy life and soul of Mr. 
Disraeli’s intoUeetnal oignn ism. They are no accidents of disposition, but are essentially a 
part of the man to whom they Ijelong. They have influenced all his life, they have impelled 
him to tlie share he has taken in ixditical life, they form the one end and aim of bis political 
romantses. “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and Tanered” form a trilogy in which these opinions have 
neeU inc^t freely mid forttihly venled. The writer just alluded to sums up these ideas in a 
senteiK« : “ They are — belief in his race, in the Theocracy to which ite sacred books and its 

hisfoiy testify, and in the principle of monarchy through whkdi a Iheocraey best exercises 
itself.” It was no donH w«dl enemgb ior Fn»e& to poke fim at Mr. Disraeli’s bimous phrase, 
“I am on the side of the jKEkg^,” and .the^^ was doubtless a great d^l of humour in the 
broad caricature of the right hononrublo gentleman in the midst of his newly elected associates ; 
but the dwlaratiun was very signiSeant of Mr. Disraeli’s mind, whieh is perhaps qmre Clonservi^ye 
on tbe theological than on the politieid side. The/' mollusc to man” theory, with its discovery 
of the ape as the missing link, is perhaps as repulsive an idea, as couM well ^ to an 

intellect like that of Mr. Disrsnli, whose miml hia always sppBW^ 
in the Mosaic cosmogony. His attack bn ihr. Coleneo’a impemiadent of 
of the Pentateuch is another illnstmtion of this pmvailix^ t^ 

8^11 guiding the party he had gathered aliout him, Mr. Disraeli 
in mah out of the House with- great industiy and tact. In 1 §41 he left 
memk^ vtor Shrewsbury, and: for six years reminned to 
during recantation of Shrewsbury that he gave “ Coningshf ^ and “ 
first havis^ been published in I$44, whilst the second 
“ Thucred,^ ^ last toe trilc^, t^peared in 1§^, to addto y«Mw^ W 
; county -of 'Bucks, . whkh;’: .be. has 8iQ<M»"'\tmiaterrupited^ :htoi.' . Bb ;Wa8v'to 
"life, -and'. at- .'toe '-bati^’.:peatod.-'of- .^i:. litmus esneer. ''■Ta.-'.oiddhtiwi. 

-.‘puiblitoed' jwithin toeBe;'>'l^t: ''Com.. years,- .be wrote in l848---a' memato -cf^'his.-toiena' 

./-Btottock, . whito. .was.. -toie%-...xcmaritoble--n»' .-illastmtii;^,-torther.^.'t]^.'.ptoeito'---'hatnto'.-ei''l^^^ 








'/;:.)i!€\:il^;'iQ»ii';Wi«»;;’#iiB#.-::ite-..c^;^ '■ - ■ :"; v - ''‘f?.:;:, 

: AM^ fMliiiea vokuiiied poUttcal Ufenctvtore^ and Mr. DiameliV jfm was 
■..' afihsec^Mfaiig^eiiy^ W^ia ;y]6!i^;%B^:iJbj without ■brihging al^t’any';': 

Tandtf ««paeMly ooyia^}ale: : foe^td» of his reputation as a 

••■■ At. the. end of that tiinaf'r>4Cik-''^ta;\3li|buX!by..-.:tbat.'is^.;<i^.’;'l:Bj&ltr--^ ofiice for the first 
/P^e.-nudor .the JBrst -Administmhion''-'«^'<':titiiit'-^')|bU|«ei^ .of .debi|ti^?^-tliV Derby. . Under th^ ' 

Goywiim^, he ht^d the post of Chaoeeller of thid Khricftuih-o^. office was a brief one, 

and did not add greatly to his lepntation; Mjt. ]%bra4l u not 'icMiider we r^gnise in 

Mr. Gladstone, and tlie grmt^ gliuy of tl^ 

drowned the reputation of the othen But he was at the tiaMr,i|^i^lhly the best^nun^ t^^ could 
be found in the ranks of the jmrty to which he helonged> and on- Loid Derhy'a aedMid aMumption 
of office, the post of Chancellor of the 12xchequer was again conferred upon hfr; l^siaelL . T|ds 
occurred in 1858. In 1866 ho onoe moie held the aame ■ afej ^intment nhder tire same 
but the current of political opinion was during all tiiat tiin<|i^^pbrongly against the policy of tho 
Tory party, that its supremacy in the House on either ootWIm was necessarily of a very hrief 
duration. In 1859 he introduced a Reform Bill, a measure not caknlated to arouse a very apeeial 
enthusiasm in any quarter. In 1866 he was more suecessfub ^ th^t that famous 

“ dishing of the Whigs,” in which the late Lord Derby was believed ^^hnw experienced sO lively a 
delight, was brought alwut. In the previous session Mr. Gladstone had brought in a Bill, udiich had 
boon rejected after a tedious fight; and the Liberal bhief/ with that bard tcnacRy and' dbstinate 
honesty of purpose which have marked tho whole of bis character, finding himself defeafed 
on this point, which was scarcely perhaps of so vital a nature to the existence of tlie Government 
as he imagined, surrendered the reins of power. This consummation wAa brought abofit TBSi w 
by the strength of tho Tory polity than by the defection of a large number of the members, 
of the Liberal ranks, who took refuge in that “Cave of' Adullam” which afforded Mr. Bright 
the ground for one of bis happiest hits. Notable among the dissentients from the Idb^eal programme 


was Mr. Lowe, who has perliaps scarcely yet ronsecured that pohlie cnmfidmiee, which he then, by 


his outspoken honesty, in some measure sacrifieed. 

It was theg that Mr. Disraeli, imitering for the third, time upcm a lease (^ office, gave the cciuntry 
the first great proof of his taleut as on educator of party, It ut ubtitoc much to say that tMs office. 


voluntarily undertaken by Mr. Disraeli, wbadd have rroultefi in the han^ of any other man of his 
paity in a^fSb9St;d^^JailuTo. But with a tact which ean only he described as marvellous;, and an 

whibh-tleah'^^^^^^^ our Parlimneutaiy history, Mr..';;' 

^ Boftmi the obstinate' prejudices of nnmy 'm«inbeiu'efi^:;;:’''^^ 
^^ .'opheur in .a measure of .reforniv'. ' That’ measuroi'as''it;;’t^'. 
of ccunulatiye voting, ^whkh was fijund 
as one ;of the safeguards .agtnnst the ^otherwDe 

<d^e.m which ffc^wasiAhhe^ed rondm^ the^whole Aet 

^■hbs'first ■ i^'But 'thf cf 
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though its result on the fir.st General Eleetioii told a^inst the party from which the measure 
had ematiatcil, the redistribution itself, which was on almost all sides admitted as a desideratum, 
could scarcely be regarded as a party qucBtion. 

With the General Election, which followed almost immediately on the passing of this Bill, the 
Conservative party sustained a severe defeat. Ihe defeat was again and again repeated diirixig that 
triumphant tenure of office on the part of Mr. Gladstone which has so recjeiitly closed. During all 
this time Mr. Disraeli has fouglit well and gallantly. He has sustained the drooping spirits of his 
party thwjugh most signal reverses, and has at last led them once more to yictory. He fought hard 
against ISlv. Gladstone s Bill for the separaiioii of the Irish Church from its State coiuicction, and 
with all his powers of debate he struggled against the other measures and carried by the 

Govcrninont. In all these nuiltcrs he appears to ha%'e had a far greater amount of supiunt than was 
indicated by the press. 

In ] S7d Mr. Disraeli was elected Lord Redor of the University of Glasgow, a tribute alike to 
his eroiaMMice i?i political life and his distinction as an author. (A>iu?erning his latest contribution 
literature, “ Lot hair, it is ])er}uip» scarc^cly no<*cssary to say much in this place. Its j>uhlicaiion 
is still so recent, and it has been so widely read and so variously criticised, that most people are 
familiar with its brilliant jwrtraits, and its .oeial, theological, and political tercets. 

And, now, Mr. Disraeli, after infinite toil and trouble, after reverses and forlorn ho])cs, is 
not only Prime Minister, but loader of an absolutely overwhelming majority in the English 
Parliaineut. 
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A ccording to the German myth, the forcfiithers of the Saxon race were fashioned on the 
shores of the Rlack Sea; out of Harzgehiri'e rook.” Amon^t all the strangely significant 
fables to which in its earlier days the Saxon genius gave birth, there are few more singular or mote 
significant than this. For about that race there has alwav i a determinate rock-like firmufess 

of* will, a hart] nnwavcrino* tciui(*ity of j)ur]>ose, a steady immovability of oj>inion^ all of which that 
quaint and aneit nt fragnumt of mylhology very ajilly cxpross<^s. 

John I3rl^*ht is essentially a Saxon. If some discernin<^ foreigner shtmld come hither in search 
of the tyi)ieal Englislmian, the genera] voice would point him to the Tribune of the Peoide. lie 
embodies many of those characteristics on which we nationally pride ourselves. This firmness of 
Ilarzgehirge roeb^^ does not prc‘cludc the jiossession of any of the finer or more tender attribules 
of men. Ill speaking or writing of John .Bright, the conventional seems an.; impertinence, 

and the “liight Honourable^" an almost foolish supererogation. It is recorded of a Certain Preneh 
journalist, tJiat when the first Na])oleon took him familiarly by the ear and said, ^'I intend to give 
you the Legion of Honour,"’ the great man answered, Tlmnk you, Sire, thank you. But could not 
your Majesty give it to my father? He values such tiiia'Gs!"" In some smrh spirit one may 
j>ie<ure Mr. Briglit’s acfceptatiun of a title of honour. Ilis courage, his honesty, and his high 
rank as an orator have been long, on all hands, admitted, even by those wlio are the most 
thororighly oxiposed to the principles to which he has adhered through life. His present 
fame excels that of most of his <K)nteinxx)raries, inasmuch as he is not followed or admired wholly, 
or even chiefly, as an orator or a staf^^sman, but that the great mass of the English people 
respect and esteem him as a man. .’t the very root of his political convictions, at the very 
core of his intellect, dwells that j)assionatc ^Smlhusiasm of Inunanity,"^ which has often been 
insisted upon as the one thing necessary in the leader of all great public movements. No 
man acquainted with Mr. Gladstone's career and chanicter can doubt that he also has been 
influenced by this feeling. But the intensity of the (diaracter of the latter has found many 
outlets ; the passionsLte patriotism of John Bright has rolled In one channel only, and h;i3 
fertilised but one tract. A personal love, conf5de.nr.L. and admiration, as distinguished from a 
party predilection, is the especial characteristic Whicn ^^^ Liberal masses in their feeling for 

the great advocate of thi ir claims. Other jKvliticians have won this in a measure, but no other 
man in these later days has borne from the public arena so large a meed. The public favourite 
has not hesitated to peril his reiiubition when truth has demanded, as it has seemed to him to 
do in two signal cases, that he should oppose the public will; hut tlioso very oxipositions have 
pi*oved still further his integral honour, atld have W'on for him a still deeper confidence.' 

The history of a man like Mr. Bright is the history f)f his time, and of the time which preceded 
him. It has been acutely remarked that jiopular feeling is but the oil which facilitates the 
3 
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movewent of tlio .sociiil inachiiio, ami tfiafc a fom? of altog-Hlier anotJmr fciad is needetl Loth to 
set. and <o koo]) it in motion. That force the grrimt man supijlio-s, thus making the history o£ bis 
time; for in the opinion of mnititudcs there is no a<;tive principle. It takes a soul to move a 
bodr.* A people’s heroes are that lavple’s soul, and by them it lives and moves, and by them 
burns and breatfies in after times, and owes to them its immortolify. It would be a remarkable 
studv, if there were sji.'U'o for its ciuisideratiou here, to notice the singularly rii.>ble and revivilyitig 
inlluences which the principle of Puritanism has brong;ht to bear on English jKiIitics. We have 
not time even for a fragmentary analysis of those inlluences, but it is especially imjwrtant that in 
(’onsidering the career and character of Jolm Priglit they should Ije had in remembrance. Uixm 
iiiin the Puritan mantle Las descended, and he is the best exponent of the principle and the 
spirit which animated his i)o!itioal forefathers, whom it has been given to us to know in this 
g’eneratioii. 

Born in the year 181. in the house of his father Jacob of GreeuTiank, lloehdale, 

the future politician found hiinsulf early siirroiiiKk*tl by grave juilitical portents. Long l^efore 
he could read their meaning, tluy presented stern problems to tlie jieople of tluf district in 
which ho was born and bred, and IIutc were not a few events of Instorieal importance wliieli 
transpired there during his boyhood, to leave wit lion t doubt a deep impression on his mind. 
It will be necessary to go back for a time in order to realise the jiolitical situation. In 17h5 
Mr. Pitt, who was at that time Prime Minister, made his final attempt at representative 
reform. That effort — which, so far as Pitt, was concerned, seems to have been vtny laxly and 
lazily made — failed ; and the French Bev(»lution, \\ hicli followed close uj)on its heels, introduced a 
stubborn obstacle, whilst it in< r(*ased the desire of the unenfranchised masses. At that Revolution, 
and at the principles to nliieh it gave birth, the feelings of the r(‘S2)onsible, resjieetable land- 
owning classes naturally took alarm; whilst, with e(jual naturalness, the masses of tlic j)cople were 
deeply stirred by the now lio]>es of political and social frcciloio for Eunipe which so flattered 
them. In tlie rjuestion of Parliamentary reform was raised. The j>eoplc were persistent and 
t^ager in tiicir (.laims; the revS|H)iisible classes wore peremptory in their denial, and fierce in their 
prod amat ions of imaginary consequences. Petitions were g<*t by the peojile only to bo rejected by 
the members of the popular House, and the jnission of demand and refusal plungcxl the land 
into alternate btver and agiat. So thing.s went on until the year in which John Bright >va8 born, 
and for many years afterwards. The jjoor starving cvdliers in Bilston, in those clays, looked on 
a political economy (whose rights and wTongs wx>re altogether beyond their compreliension) as 
dark and melaiicLoly as their native landscape. There is little of dread about the notion those 

wretched peoiile conceived at lliat time— unless it be the thought of the extremity of their 

wretchedness, and the patlios of their simplicity. Indeed nothing neems more nattiral than their 
simple fancy. Ihc King could d<* no wrong. He was the father of his people. It seemed 
right and ju.st to them that they should seek their poor claim for food and shelter at his hands. 
So they resolve that they will go — a Binall*body of them — to Carlton House, with two carts of 
coal for a burnt-offering, and will speak before the liegojit, who is now virtual King. At this 

tite stupidities and injustic(*.s of England to<.»k fright, anrl wlien that imthetic, simple-minded, 

sorrow ! Ill jiroject was smxieeded by the movement of the Blanketoers of Manchester, the fright 
redouldeil. Ihese things came to pass when John Bright was eight years old, but he would hear of 
them then in his father^s Quaker household, and for many and many a day afterwards, and be hid 
them m his heiiit;. Two years afterw'ards, at Manchester, came the groat meeting over which Orator 
Hunt presided, and who.se aim and object was the repeal of the Corn Laws ; and closely following 
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this came the formation of a female Eeform Society at Blackburn, for the avowed purpose of instil- 
ling into the minds of the rising generation a deep-rooted hatred of our tyrannical rulers/^ 
In the same year a meeting was Indd at Birmingham to elect two ^'legislatorial attorneys and 
representatives^^ of the town. Of these Sir Charles Wolsoley was one, and he not only 
accepted the office thus unconstitutionally offered, but promised to claim a seat in tlic House of 
Commons. He was arrested in his own house at Knutsford; and the popular clamour grew every 
day more fierce. At last came what was everywhere regarded as the crisis of the struggle. 
A meeting was called in Manehestc?r to choose a representative after the examjile just set by 
Birmingham, but the authorities declared the meeting and its i>urpose illegal, and detenniued that 
it should be dispersed if its promoters persisted in holding it. Orator Hunt, with a wisdom and 
moderation wlii<di do him credit, lent all the weight of his influence to dissuade the Manchester 
reformers from the prosecution of this scheme. His advice was taken, but it was decided to hold a 
monster meeting to petition Parliament. Tlic people marched on the appoiiitoil day — the 16th of 
August — to the place oJ! meeting, the site of the present Mauchestt^r Free Trade Hall. St. Peter^s 
(^^linrch stood dose by, and afterwards gave its name to air event as shameful and as foolish as 
any in our annals — the so-called Peierloo Massacu'c.^^ There were 86,01)0 people present, 
many of whom were women. There is no attempt now made (and for years thei*e has been no 
such atiomi)!) to argue that the meeting was disorderly or dangerous ; l)ut the police and 
yeomanry fell upon the gathering, arrested Hunt, wlu) was chairman, and made a riot out of 
p(?aceiil)]e materials. The pcjople were not disposed to light, and it is on all han<l.s allowed that 
the aelion of the authoritit^s was dictated by a sort of hj'stcrieal and needless defiance. 

But, whilst England was thus distracted by vJie councils of unwisdom, Daniel OXlonncll was 
preaching his own ])eculiar (idilion of the Gospel of Lil>erty in Ireland, and the excitable Celt gave 
signs of becoming evoJi more Iroublesomc than liis sterner but more patient fellow-sufferer. The 
extreme sense of uneasiness which tlie Irish altitude induced served indeed to bring about 
a speedy rcmexly. There <.*aine at length to he no choice between civil war and concession; and 
Mr. Peel, iu whose hands the leadership of the House of Commons then lay, wisely decidcxl on 
the latter. He advised with the Duke of Wellington, who rcJuetanlly gave way. The Crown 
acceded still more unwillingly; but at length si measure of Catholic Emfincij)atiou was really 
psissed with extreme hsiate through both Houses, and received the assent of the Throne. 

Tliough he was not then of age, John Bright made his first entry into political life in 1861, 
when he took a part in the Eeform :><ritaiion which disturbed the country during that and the 
succeeding year. It was iiere thy.t he first made practical acquaintance with a truth which he 
afterwards with some quaintness expressed in the House of Commons. Speaking on the affairs 
of Ireland, on the evening of the ItJth March, 1868, he said, “ It is said by cmineiits censors of 
the press that this debate will yield about thirty hours of talk, and n- ill then end in no result. I 
have observed that all great questions in this co(jntiy require thii’ty hours’ talk many times 
repeated before they are settled. There is much tshower and sunshine between the sowing of 
the seed and the reaping of the liarvest, but the ""harvest is reaped after all.’^ There are few 
sentences in the recorded speeches of John Bright which more fully express his r haraeter than 
these. The determination and the patience which have always mai'ked his character and his 
counsels are alike present. But it is recorded of him that in these earlier days he gave no 
especial promise of bis future greatness, and that his first public appearances were rather disajipoint- 
ing to those with whom he was associated. He made his first mark in jniblic life by joining, as 
one of its earliest members, the Anti-Corn-Law League formed in 1838. This League is memorable 
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on m:iiiy g-rouncls. It forms a sort of modern iind unwritten Mag-iia Cliarta. TIrm’O was no 
formal parclimcnt siibseribed with a long list of noble names ; but from it, none the less, the 
people of England date the possession of one more great pt'iiccfiil right. The Aati-Coni-Law 
League established once and for ever the inaliimuble right of the people of this Empire to 
combine <ipenly, and without fear of molestation, for the furtheraiioe of social and j)olitieal ends. 
It was during his early connection with this movement that John Bright first became publicly 
associated with Richard Cobden. The private friendship which sprung up between them had 
its origin in the same cause. Bright and Cobden first met when the former one day walked 
into Alderman Cobden s ollice in Mancliestcr, and asked the popular leader of public opinion to 
address an Educational Meeting at Rochdale. Mr. Cobden consented, and iulfilled his i)romiso. 
He spoke with his usual effect, and in due time he lisl>ened. John Bright was one of the speakers 
of the evening, and Cobden was so struck with him that he asked him to appear as often as 
possitde at meetings in favour of the re]>eal of the Corn I^aws. The League for that purpose 
was not yet formed, but pul)li<.* opinion was rapidly becuinirig (educated to the necessary point. 
In the month of OcIoIkt, that enormous association Ixad its small and unpromising beginning, 

W. A. Cunningham, Andrew Dalzell, Jame.s Leslie, Arclnbald Prentis, and Philip Thompson, 
Scolehmen who had settled in Manchester, met there in a small room with William Rawson, 
a native of the town, and there the seven resolved to start an Anti-Coru-Law Assexnation. In 
the advertisement eolumns of the Manchester papers of the 12th 0<*tober, iSdS^ apj)eare(l a list of 
the members of the provisional committee of the newdy formed society. The second name in that 
list was that of John Bright. Public feeling was ripe for the movement, and before many weeks 
were over a sum of £11,00(1 was raised, and lecturers of ability and standing wore engaged to 
arlvocatc the scheme of the League throughout the country. Through all the work wdiicli ensued, 
Richard Cobden and John Bright worked side by side. It may l>o fearlessly said that there was 
never a friendship more devoted tlian that wdiicli sul>sisted between the*se two for so many years, 
and terminated only with thr; death of tlie elder. There was never a se(?ne more 
affecting witnessed in the House of Coiurnoiis than when, after Cobden^s death, his colleague 
and friend atiemjJcd to speak of their frieridsliip and of tlic dead inait^s virtues. Ho spoke 
of him as the manliest and greatest spirit that ever tenanted human form, and fpiit/C broke 
down as he said — After twenty years of most intimate and almost brotherly friendship with 
him, I little knew how miudi I loved liim until I found that I had lost him.'^ So long as tbe 
history of this ora is remembered, those words will have their silent solemn ria/or to the 

student of English politics. 

The first great act of fi-icnd.^hip which Oibdcn performed towards his young colleague was of 
a very remarkable character. In ]S|1, ut llie age of tJiirty, Mr, Bright lost his wife, and in the hour 
of his grief Colxlen found him at l^caminglon and said, ^‘Come with me, and we will never rest until 
we have repealed the Corn Laws.^^ AVisdom could liave fc»und no fitter cure for grief. Bright 
went forth with his friend and leatler — 

V • 

** A.nd so, self-pi rded with torn strips of hope. 

Took up liis life as if it were for death — 

Just capable of one heroic aim — 

And ilirew it in tlie middlo of the world ! ** 

Tin* ^Hhiriy hours^ ta!k^^ was very many times repeated before the Corn Laws were repealed. 
In tlie earlier part of tbe strug'jfle appeared the “Com Law Uhymes” of Ebenezer Elliot. It 
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is porlinps impossible to present a bctttir picture of tbe feclin<^ o£ the ag^itators towards the 
protectionist party than is givcm in the follcjwing* linens : — 

“ Those, O ye qunckis ! tboso are your reiuodio.s : 

Alius for the Rudi, a bread-tax for the Poor ! 

Soiil-purcliased harve.sts on the indij^ent moor I— 

Thus the winged 'vitfior of a hundred lights, 

Tlic warrior-ship, bows low her bannerc<i liead 
When through her j)lanlc.s ilio seaborn rf^itiJe bites 
Its deadly way — and sinks in oec;an’s bed, 

Vanquished by worms ! What then ? The worms were fed I 
#«#### 

Shall not God smite thee blaek, thou whited wall ?” 

That is an eclio of the terrible pnjvulrir Ca fra of tlnise dstys — a sort of national song* which 

is now ha])j)ily for ever abaiuloned in f'lngland. 

'Througb those troublous times, John Ilright at the side of his great colhniguc worked steadfastly 
through evil ro])i irt and good nqiort — not greatly^ moved, as it would seem, by either — until at lengtli 
the lirst great object of bis public liio was gained, and Protection — a Giant Despair to the English 
peo|>It^ — was slain. In he unsuccessfully <*ontest(5d Durham, but in loss thnii four m<»nths after 

the (late of tin* confli(*t seat again fell vacant. He renewed his addresses, and wms triumphantly 

returned. His maiden s]K*(eli was made almost immediately on his entry into Parliament, and was 
called forth by tbe pr<‘scnlat ion of Mr. Ewarl/s motion for th(? extension of the principle of 
Enuj Trade, on the 7Ui .August, J S lo. It has l>cen nnnarked that his earlier speeches in the House 
were rernarkalde l‘or tlio absence of that- peculiar faculty of ada|>lation to liis audience whic^h is 
now so noticeable a feature in his oratory. But this is not at all a thing to be wondeied at. 
Mr. Brigiil^s work in the House? of Commons was not alb)gcther of a conciliatory cast. He has 
not, even in later djiys tlinii those we have yet arrived at, hc.siiat.od to express opinions of the 
House itself, and of its con.stitiiciit niornliers, which could s(?arccly be accepted as complimentary. 
But he has always known how- to extend tlu? noblest courtesy to a political opponent, and his 

career affords one or two notable proofs of this. His defence of Sir llobert Peel was in his 

lincst vein. Ho lias not that mastery of bitter invective which is found in Mr. Disraeli ; but he 
bas a w^eighty and solemn earnestness of icbuke. which is quite as much dreaded, and as effective. 

In 1847 he left Durham for Manehester, and was returned to the House wnthout opposition. 
He continued to reiiresent the cotton metropolis for t(?u years, and during that time made some 
yJi his most brilliant efforts. He pleaded powerfully but iinavailingly for the application of 
:h<j principle of Free Trade in land for the relief of the Irish famine ; and appealed, also 
insuccossfully, for the dispatch of a Royal Conimission . to inquire into the affairs of India. The 
nastery over the intricate and involved business of ^ great Eastern Empire, with which he 

s now credited, was then first displayed. In 1 84-9 he was appointed a member of that celebrated 

committee wdiich was entrusted with the inquiry into the question of official salaries ; and he 

jvorked eagerly with Cobden in pursuit of a financial Reform which had relation mainly to the 
•eduction of the army and navy estimates. In 1851 he joined in the attempted vote of censure 
Lgainst Lord Palmerston for his conduct in the affair of Don Pacifieo ; and in the following year, 
vheii the great Hungarian patriot Kossuth visited England, John Bright, as might have been 
ixpected, was one of the warmest and most prominent amongst those who welcomed him. 
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On the formaiion of the first Derby Ministry, the conduct of the Government rendered 
necessary a tcmpi»rary reorganisation of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and to this end Mr. 
Bright laboured very^ earnestly. In 1852 he was re-elected for Manchester, after a contest; and 
during this, the second period of his representation of that city, occurred tlie events which may 
be looktnl upon as the most important of his political life. The sick man sat insecurely in his 
dominions, and Kiissia was more than suspected of a desire to annex the Ottoman limpire. England 
and France hjul entt^rod into a treaty with the Turk; and he, emholdened by the support 
of his infiuential backers, refused the terms proposed on behalf of Russia by Prince Menschikoff. 
The famous Vienna Note, drawn up by the ambassadors of England, Francci, Austria, and Prussia, 
and accepted for the Russian Goveriimeiit by Count Nesselrode, was also refused by the Sultan, 
and it was largely on this fact that Mr. Bright based his arguments agjiirisfc the war upon 
which it was projwsed to enter. Those arguments, cogent and forcible as they were, and presented 
wdth all the charm with wdiich eloquence and earnestness could invest them, were disregarded, 
and the war w\as entered upon. There can he no doubt that the general feeling of the public 
was greatly in favour of the conduct of the Government ; and how’^ever the instinct which led 
the nations into that useless conflict may have l)een mistaken, there lav at the bottom of the 
national feeling one of the sentiments which liave made England noble. It is a national 
cbaracteristic to take side with the w^caker party, and all England w^as atlame witli a desire to 
defend the Turks and to elicck the ra])acity of Russia. Setting himself in opposition as he did 
to this national feeling, Mr. Bright alienated himself from many friends. For a long time he 
stood in a marked minority. But liis minority has changed with the slow ])roccss of thoughtful 
years into a majority, and the wdsdom of the solitary course ho took is now as generally 
aeknowdt*dged as it was once unseen. In the course of that almost lonely ehainpiouship of Peace, 
he delivered the most magnifioeni of all liis orations. The theme was groat, and he rose to its 
supremest height. Even in a House where he stood amongst a minority numerically insignificjant, 
and at a time when the w^ar-fever was at its hei his words were lit»ard with no common 
emotion. In that sublime passage wdiich has been so frequently quoted he touched the very 
height of (dorjuenee. The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; you may 
almost hear the very heating of liis wings. There is no one to sprinkle with blood the lintel 
and the sideposts of our doors, that he may spare and pass on ; but he calls at the castle of 

tlie noble, the mansion of the weal f by, equally as at tlic^ cottage of the humble; and it is on 

behalf of all tliese classes that I make this solemn ajipeal.^^ His statement that the wrar could 
not be justified out of the documents laid before the House was followed by the memorable 
prophecy, Impartial history w'ill tea<rh this to posterity, if w^e do not understand it now.^^ 

In the matter of the Facrlory Ar*t, in which he also stood in opposition to the national will, his 
triumph has not been so signal. Mr. BrighPs opposition to the Factory Act was based on the 
belief that Legislative interference between capital and labour is not a desirable thing, and 
though the mcfisure he thus opposed has effected great good, there is no doubt that it brought 
with it some drawbacks which he very dearly foresaw and foretold. The absurdity of supposing 
that he W"ho had spent his whole life in tlie cause of the people should here turn against them, 

and belie himself for the sake of self-interest, was too complete and palpable for .the suBpicion 

to endure long. 

In March, 1857, new^s readied liirn of the defeat of Palmerston upon the Canton question. 
His health at this time hud completely broken down under the strain of constant work, and 
he was m Italy seeking rest and strength. Under these circumstances, of course, he could take 
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no part in the vote of censure proposed against Palmerston by Cobclen, and seconded by Mr. Milner 
Gibson ; but he expressed his entire concurrence in the motion. As the result of* this^ and of his 
opposition to the Crimean War, both he and his colleague Mt. Gibson were rejected by Manchester 
at the next election, by large majorities. But he was too great a 2 >ower long to be absent from 
the House of Commons. A little later, the death of Mr. Muntz, one of themembors for Birmingham, 
left a seat vacant; and in the August of 1807 the Tribune of the People resumed his scat. lie has 
held that seat ever since, and is fixed there, so long as he lives and chooses to remain in Parliament, 
beyond all chance of ()i)|>osition. The ailectionate and confident honour in which he is held has been 
nowhere more strikingly displayed, than in the patience with which a town so politically busy 
and ijrominent as Birmingham has borne his long and enforced absence from his place. When 
lie expressed his willingness to retire, at a time when there seemed no prospect of an immediate 
recovery from the illness which had again prostrated him, the reply from his eonstiluents was 
a decided negative. But before this came to pass he had done much hard work in the advocacy 
of Parliamentary Reform, in the fight for the amendment f'f the law of entail, and above all in 
the advocacy of the cause of humanity, and the North, in the unhapiiy civil war in America. 
The oration in which on the 3()th of June, 18(58, he attacked Mr. Roebuck^s proposal for 
the recognition of the rebtillious States by the Piiglish Government, takes rank as a master|)iece 
of logic, reason, and eloquence. A large projxirtion of the Bnglish nation went with their 
cliosen leader on this question from the first ; but when President Lincoln announced distinctly 
the determination to rid America of the great blot of slavery* Mr. Bright^s following was 
enormously increased . 

In 18()(5, wlicn Mr. Gladstone introduced the Reform Bill which was wrecked by the 
act ion of the Adullamitcs, Mr. Bright wiis everywhere recognised as the leader of the Reform 
League. During the existence of that League, a meeting was held at St. James’s Hall, at 
which Mr. Bright was present, and at which, on the motion for a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
he expressed bis dissent from the attack miule upon the (iuecn by one of the speakers of the 
evening ; and did so with a grace and feeling peculiarly his own. I am not accustomed,^’ 

he said, ‘^to stand up for those who are possessors of crowns. But I think there 

has been, by many persons, a great injustice done to the Queen, in reference to her desolate and 
widow(id position. And I venture to say this, that a woman, be she the Queen of a great realm 
or the wife of one of your labouring men, who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for 
the lost object of her life and her affections, is not at all likely to be wain ting in a great and 
generous sympathy with you.’^ 

Mr. Bright^s most convincing proofs of statesmanship have been given in connection with the 
discussion of Indian questions, in the complete grasp of wliich he stands confessedly unrivalled. 
When, after the passing of the Reform Bill by Mr. Disraeli and his party, the Liberals returned to 
power, Mr. Ghidstone offered to his distinguished suppprtor the ollice of Secretary of State for India. 
This Mr. Bright was compelled to decline, though wilftiurjwhat reluctance he reti.’ed from such an 
opportunity for the benefit of humanity may be readily imagined. The olffce of President of the 
Board of Trade he accepted with considerable reluctance, and it was not long before the gloomy 
forebodings, which may be traced in the speech delivered at Birmingham wdiea he presented himself 
for re-election, were fulfilled. 

Towards the close of the last session of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliament, the manifold defections 
from the Liberal ranks became apparent, and Mr. Bright’s return to his place in the House' was 
looked for by a section of the public as the only possible means of restoring the public enthusiasm 
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for a Ministry which had done too much. When the meeting* was held at Bingley Hall, 

in Birmingham, in November, 1873, and Mr. Bright^s definite opinion on the 25th claiise of 
the Educational Act was heard, there were man^' who went away with the belief that he h^l 
by his speech of that evening turned the tide of the Conservative reaction. The meeting, 
though it disappointed the liopcs of the ^Midland Liberals in respect to its result, was in every way 
noticeable- The enormous auditory — variously estimated at from 15,000 to 25,000 — received tlie 
now white-haired political warrior with indescribable enthusiasm; and it was not difficult to trace in 
the countenance and bearing of the hero of the hour, the feelings which almost mastered him when 
he rose. But he had not gone far before it was clearly seen that, despite the whitened hairs and 
the weakened frame, the tried and trusty leader was back among his own people with much of 
his old lire and grace of eloquence, and an added wisdom of foresight, and of moderation. 

Mr. Bright's manner as a public speaker is at once of the highest order and perfect of 
its kind. He has nothing which can be strictly marked as a mannerism. His gestures are few, 
but free, inspired, and weighty. His voice, now losing somewhat of Its clearness, was in earlier 
days singularly sympathetic and resonant. It had that indescribable quality wliich belongs only 
to the voice of the born orator, and which, though the .speaker himself be unconscious of it, 
expresses in the wide range of its modulations the whole gamut of feeling and of sentiment. It 
is well said that at times when h(^ has spoken there have seemed tears in his voico.^' In the 
enunciation of a humorous hit or a haj)py bit of eharaclcrisation his voice partakes of the feeling 
of his sentence, not ostcntaliously or with a scfiise of effort, but as it were \V'ithout the speaker’s 
knowledge. In passages of a hortatory nature it has a solidity and solemnity pcjculiarly its 
own. The progression of his sentences is rhythmic, sonorous, and majestic. He is a master of 
English idiom, and his di(ition is as pure as his peditical character. His knowledge of English 
literature is Varied and profound, and liis style is largely influenced by his familiarity with the 
ner\'ous and beautiful English of the Scriptures. Ho has made no formal pretensions to the 
cliaractcr of a wit, as many men far less distinguished in that way than he have done, but he has 
a fine vein of comic and satiric humour. His primal application of the now proverbial phrase 
about the Cave of Adullam ; his allusion, in a speech in the House of Commons on the Irish 
Church resolutions, to a mountebank who was not a Cabinet Minister; his description of the 
newly formed Ministry as the I>cr1)y Minstrels,^' and a score of other instances will immediately 
recommend themselves to the memory of the habitual readers of his speeches. 

John Bright has now passed the first posting station on tlie way to old age. The dislike and 
dread wdth w^hich he was once reganled have now almost completely disapj)eared. There are 
many to whom neither his policy nor his method of advocating it has been acceptable. The 
Irmquerie of oeca.sh>nal iitteraiiccs has given offence, sometimes even to his friends. But he 
has done a great work, and has earned a great place In the affections of the English people. 
And the work has been of such a cast, and has been performed under difficulties of such a nature, 
that it would have been perhaps impossible to conduct it with less offence. It has been conducted 
always honourably, and from the beginning to the end " Samson has quit himself like Samson^' — 
somewhat roughly at times — but always in a strong, manful, English way. 


I Tht PoUratt is from a PJioiogiaph taken by Mr. Rupert Potter, an amateur phbtagraph^r, and a friend af Mr. 
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rpHERE are but few men who fill the plaee left vacant by a great father. The very traditions 
X of the greatness of the forerunner often act as most dangerous rivals to tho fame of the 
successor. The present Earl of Derhyj however, affords a brilliant exception to the rule against 
hereditary possession of great intellectual jwwers. There is certainly no other noble name associated 
with the political history of this centur}', the memory of whose last owner is so well preseiwed by 
the man who bears it now, .Ihit the nature of the fame which the son has earned for himself is 
widely different from that which invested tho father. The genius of the late Earl was sparkling, 
vivacious, and erratic, whilst tlie characteristics of the present leader of the Consciwative party are 
all marked by a cautious and careful solidity. The genius of the present Earl is that of common 
sense. The effect which p.arty bias would .appear to have load ujwn the political scheme of things 
which he has formed for himself is singularly smaU. He can in no wise be regarded as a partisan. 
His public manner is very indicative of his mental formation. He has neither the impetuosity nor 
the nameless charm by which his father’s periods were alternately distinguished, and by which 
for the moment the "Rupert of debate” cither fascinated or overbore his opponents. His matter 
and his manner are alike weighty. He affects none of tho graces of the orator, but speaks in a 
strong, plain, straightforward way, which conveys the impression of habitual intensity of belief. 
His sympathies are very wide, and he is probably the most Liberal Conservative now in the House 
of Peers. He is Conservative by reason of the characteristic woightiness of his intellect. His wide 
sympathies carry him in another dii’ection. He reviews public questions on their merits, putting 
them aside as far as practicable from the influences of party opinion, and his Conservatism has 
often been very like a chastened and cautious Liberalism. His career has been almost a series of 
successes, and tlie reverses and faihues which attend on public men appear, as by common consent, 
to have avoided him, 

Born at Knowsley on the Slst of July, 1826, Edward Henry Stanley, eldest son of the Earl 
of Derby (then Mr. Stanley), had before him from the first the chances of a proud career. He 
was sent early to Rugby, and thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, where at the age of two-and- 
twenty he took a first class in classics^ and gained, among other prizes, a medal for declamation. 
On some men the necesinty work is strongly laid,^and it was laid all the more strongly upon 
Lord Stanley by the claims so finely enmmed up in the aristocratic, great old proverb, Nob^tse 
oblige. He pmmitt^ no delay in entering upon the public service. In the year in which he left 
eddege h^ made an attempt to enter Parliament, but was lejeetcd by the voters of Lancaster. In 
tim same year he mossed the Atiantie and spent some time in Canada and the States, making 
jierso!^ of public interest, and paying special attention- to the 

Oovdmmental S(fiieme of the great Republic. On his way home he paid a visit to our West Indian 
|) 08 sessionS) where ho made a close examination into several most important matters connected wilb 
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tbc prosperity of the Su»ur Colonies. Paring his absence from England on ©rent occurred which 
exercised a great influence over his career, and whieli left the Conservative party in the Lower House 
a leader. The sudden and melancholy death of Lord George Bentinck left the repre- 
sentation of Lynn Regis vacant, and Lord Stanley, still absent from England, and not evon 
aware of this unsought success, was elected to supply his place. His first speech of imj^rtanee 
in the House related to the question into which he had so closely inquired in the West Indies. 
There is reason for siij)posing that at this very early stage of his Parliamentaiy career Lord 
Stanley was distrustful of his own powers as a sj)(;aker. Ho published upon the question of 
the Sugar Colonics two pamphlets, each in the I'orin of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, giving, 
as one of the reasons whieli had actuated him in choosing this mode of expression for his 
opinions, the belief that the House might not he disposed to listen with patience to so long 
a speech as would he necessary for the full ventilation of the facts he had gathered, and 
of the opinions he had formed upon them. Another reason: — which is not based upon so strangely 
modest an estimate of his own abilities — is that, since his arguments consisted largely of figures, 
it seemed right to him to present them in a form in which they were open to the closest 
examination. That Lord Stanley himself attached a deep importance to the quc.stion, is evident 
from the tenor of the two pamphlets — which were respectively entitled Claims and Resources 
of the West Indian Colonies, and Further Facts connected with the West Indies.^^ He asked, 
on behalf of the West Indian jilanters, fur a repeal of the export duties, and drew a dark picture 
of the existing condition of the Islands, He gave it as his o)>inion that the question involved 
''not merelv' the prosperity of nineteen eolonio.s, not alone the welfare of the African race 
throughout the world, not the mere increase of a failing revenue, and the rescue from ruin of a 
great commercial interest ; hut the station and character of England among the nations of the 
world, the consistency of the Imperial legislators, and the honour of the British Crown.*^^ It was 
regarded as somewhat singular that the subject in which Lord Stanl(?y took so much interest was 
one in the consideration of which Lf)rd George Bentinck was deeply engfiged for some time before his 
death, so tliat the Sugar Colonics appeared to have some successive claim upon the representative 
of Lynn Regis, 

But a question upon which Lord Stanley was destined to make a far more decided mark, 
was that involving tiie right government of our pos.session.s in the East Indies. To the 
consideration of that subject the minds of all thinking men were being drawn, and it beciame 
almost daily more and more apparent that some change must be made in the method of 
our government of the Indian Empire. Until 1814 the East India Company held the whole 
trade of that vast empire as a strict monopoly. Duxang the existence of that monopoly the 
commercial resources of the country lay tmdevcloped, because the country itself was allowed to 
remain unopened by road or canal. The splendid facilities presented for the grbwQi of cotton 
on those large and fertile tracts of country, which were cultivated but sp^sely, were csompletely 
neglected. Not only was this the case, tut even that portion of the land whj.oh was made 
valuable was deprived of its value to the natiyeB, by the unscmpuloua of the 

Company, and by the unjustifiable proceedings of the Company itself/^^^ ]^ m^ber 

of Council, stated before the Ck)urt of Directors in the year ISIS that 
whole districts was removed without sparing any part of the admitt^ shiwe 
that the owners were not even allowed to know what they shoxild receive for the 
their land and their labour, until that produce had been utterly removed from their rea^di. : In 
183^, Mr- Wardeu, another member of Council, gave it in evidence that the tax levied upon Surat 
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cotton was so Iieavy that it loft the /^»*rower less Uian three-far things per ponncl. In ISIG a fxn - 
mittee appointed in Bonibuy aniiouneedj as one of the results of its incjuiries, that for every candy 
(784 lb.) costing 80 rupees in Bombay^ the Govcrnineiit had exacted as liiiul-tax and reu-duty 48 
rupees, leaving less than three-farthings per pound for division among all coiuicrncd, from the 
mereliant at Bombay to the cultivator at Surat. The question attracted tlie attention of Mr. 
Briglit, among others, and he in the year 1847 moved for and obtained a Committee of Inquiry. 
Very extensive evidence was given, and most of it was strongly condemnatory of the system of 
the Indian Government. No active result being arrived at through that inquiry, Mr. Bright in 
J 850 moved that a Koyal Cvommission should proceed to India, to report upon any eircuinstance 
which might injuriously aflVct the economical and industrial condition of the native poindation. 
This projjosal was opposed by the President of the India Board, and refused by the House. But 
alx>rtive in other respects as these eiforts were, they moved Lord Stanley to the consideration of 
the great Eastern question ; and with a desire to see and examine things for himself^ and to form 
his opinions on so important a snlqeeb on a. sound basis, he set out for India, and there made 
himself acqiuiiuted with those vexed and di/Iicult problems which were aftc'rwards partially solved 
by him in his India Bill of JS5S. lie returned wilh very decided opinions upon onr Indian 
administrative policy'’, and in the following year he attempted, but uusuccessfiilly, to impress those 
opinions upon the House. 

During liis absence in the I]ast another nnoxpnctcd and unsought lionoar befell liim. Lord 
John llusseil had sustained a defeat on the question of the National De»'cnccs, and had retired 
from olTice. He had forborne to advise lie* Majesty to a dissolution, and, as a natural con- 
sequence of this condition of alTairs, tlio late Earl Derby came, for the lirsi time, to the leadership 
of his party. He conferred upon his son the olliee of Under- Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a position in which, it might be reasonably argued, a politita'an of so much premise and 
activity would acquire a great and useful insight into the conduct of public business. Earl 
Derby^s Government was cx<H;cdii)gly short-lived, and Lord Stanlcy^s elianccs of advantage were 
all the less on accoimt of the iact that the Great Exhibition almost entirely alisorbed public 
interest during that year, llie attention demanded by the gi^eat palace of glass and its contents, 
and by the ceaseless How of foreign visitors it brought to our vshorcs, left the session in point of 
fact almost barren of legislatorial achievement, and in the aiitumu Ij^arliamcnt was prorogued. 
Prorogation was follon^cd ly dissohui^in. But the appeal to the country was not productive of 
the results its promoters had anticipated, and the Goveniment was left in a hopeless minority. 
It fell, whilst the first session was* still young, before Mr. Gladstone's vehement attack on the 
Budget presented by Mr. Disraeli; and the guidance of the afi'airs of the nation lapsed into the 
hands of Ix)rd Aberdeen. Under the auspices of that Ministry of all tlie talents known to history 
as the Coalition Government, an attempt was made to IcgJ'ihite for the growing necessities of the 
Indian Empire. A measure which many politicians at the time condemned as utterly inefficient, 
and which was proved by subsequent events to be worik| of no higher description, was introduced. 
Loid Stanley was one of the ‘first to Gompk^^ of the inadequate nature of the Bill, In the 
coui'se of a reinarkable isr^ laid before the House a proposal embodying many of the 

features of Bill on which so large a portion of his fiune now rests, and supported 

it by logic so cleat and argument so cqnvincm^ it now appears a matter for surprise 

that his scheme was not at adopted. Whether its adoption would, as some have 

ventured to believe, have proven outbreak of fanaticism, patriotism, and 
barbaric cruelty called the Indian Muliny> it would now be altogether vain to speculate^ 
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The Indinn Gfu cnnnont of file tl.iy was lilind to the dang'ei's that cnooinposscd it, Hie Eng^lish 
public WHS icH) iar airaj to know much or rare ^'eatly about Indian affaire. "That which is nearest 
touches us most/' and that volcanic outbreak of tropical rage had not yet brought the a&ira of 
tho Indian Empire near enong'h to us for their effect io be anything like eo absorbing in interest 
as the discussion of the most trilling- home businc-ss. But the days of the Coalition Government, 
based as that Coalition was on a crude and nnsatisfaetoiy compromise, wore not the days for 
strong- legislative measures on any point, and the inefficient but plausible Bill of the Ministry was 
accordingly preferred to the wise and vigorous policy indicated by Loi-d Stanley. The Ministerial 
measure was introduced by Sir Charles Wood in a speech five hour.s in length, and chiefly filled 
with praise of the East India Company. Pour years afterwards, as a comment upon the per- 
fections so belauded, came the Indian Mutiny. 

In the year 1855, Lord Palmerston was in power, and the death of Sir William Molosworth 
leaving vacant a place in the Colonial Office, the Whig chieftain — a rare judge of men, and always 
ready to acknowledge merit — offered the post thus left empty to Lord Stanley. He, however, 
remained true to his party, and declined the offer. Three years passed by before another chance 
of holding office presentetl itself, and then the reins of power falling once more into the hands of 
the Earl of Derby, Zitrd Stanley’' was made Seeretarj’’ of State for India, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
The appointment gave very general satisfaction, and his I,ordship’s special ability to treat with 
the problems likely to he brought under his notice in this capacity was generally admitted. The 
Derby Cabinet of ^5S — off iwesented one feature of signal interest. For nearly three centuries in 
English historj', there had been no Cabinet in which a father and son had sat together ; the last such 
instance was in the <lays of good Queen Bess, when the retirement of Secretaiy Walsingham left a 
vacancy in the Council led by Lord Burleigh of head-shaking fame, which vacancy was filled by 
Lord Burleigh s son, tho youthful and aecompH.shed Lord Cecil. It was everywhere admitted that in 
the modem instance the choice of a Minister was no re.sult of a mere fatherly partiality, but that a 
man had been chosen who was as well fitted as any in the Conservative ranks to fulfil the duties of 
the office. During his period of office Lord Stanley introduced, in a form somewhat changed and 
modified, the measure he liad kid before the House five j'ears earlier. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston had each attempted to bring forward a Bill dealing with the requirements of India, but 
neither of the.se had reached to a second reading. But the Mutiny, trodden down only within the 
last few months at a tremendous expenditure of blood and of treasure, had opened the eyes of the 
English people to the imperious necessity for some broad enactment. The Bill introduced by Lord 
Stanley was the wisest and the widest which could at that time have been passed, but it is voiy 
improbable that it exhaled his Lordship’s ideas of Indian Reform, Great questions of this kind 
drays require time to ripen, and it is not impossible or unlikely that now, when « larger power than 
he then ^reessed has fallen into his hands, when the public feehng has grown calm and the public 
nund enlightened, and when there are no especially urgent home topics to attract hfa exdnsivc 
attention, he may renew the work which ha then so well began, and may karo kibiiia bim , * 
more perfect scheme of government for our Empire in Ube Ea^, a Wit^ mOTmaeut tft bia own 
a nhtiM as a states^. The measure introdoq^ by Lord Sfknley, and 
^ect^ a transfer of power from the hands of the East India W 

Legmlature. It also established a new Counc-n-^ cJ fife; 

In J859 the Earl of Derby was again driven feefe imd Lord Stanley, with the ofe 
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members of liis party, was once more seated on the Opposition benches. Nothing* of any special 
interest occurred during* the time which follo^vcd, that immediately connects itself with his career. 
It was not until 1860 that he returned to office, when he held, still under the Earl his father, 
the post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. But in the interim matters in the United 
States had arrived at a most formidable crisis. That tremendous disruption between North and 
South, which Europe stood still to watch, was fraught with a dtingerous interest to England. 
The fact that the Alabama was built with English money, fitted in an English port, and 
manned with English seamen, assumed a yet unhappier complexion from the tone taken, earlier 
in the struggle, by the British Government with respect to the seizure of the two Southern 
envoys on board the British ship, the Trent. It was not denied that Messrs. Slidell and Mason were 
emissaries of the South ; but the Norf/li repudiated the action of the officer who arrested them whilst 
under the British flag, as soon as the fact came to the knowledge of its Government. The tone taken 
by the English Ministry was how^ever unnecessarily harsh and threatening — or, at least, appeared very 
decidedly so to the minds of people in the States ; and the misadventure by which the Alabama was 
allowed to start upon her illegal voyage, was magnified into an evidence of active hostility on the 
part of the British Government towards the North. The equally unfortunate haste which would not 
allow our Government to await the arrival of Mr. Adams, the newly appointed representative of 
America to England, before its recognition of the Scmtli as a belligerent Power, and its proclamation 
of British neutrality, also told largely against us in the American mind. The national 
mind on this side the Atlantic was miudi excited. It has often been rcinarked that people, 
are apt to see their own side of a case ve y big, and their opponents' very little. The affair 
of the Trent was regarded as a national insult — that of the Alabama as a merely unfortunate 
circumstance. It was the continual prayer of a certain saint of the Middle Ages, that he might 
always see to-day with the eyes of to-morrow. This is the prerogative and birthright only 
of the wise. Among those who had the calmness, the self-control, and the wisdom to view 
these incidents with the eyes of the future, was Lord Stanley ; and one of the greatest iu the 
ranks of his opponents did him the honour and the justice, whilst the riot of public feeling was 
at its highest, to speak of him in these memorable words : Lord Stanley, only a fortnight ago, 

I think, made a speech which it is impossible to rojid without remarking the thought, the 
liberality, and the wisdom by which it is distinguished.^' In the course of the speech thus generously 
characterised by Mr. Bright, Lort^ Stanley advised the people of England to be calm and moderate, 
and to avoid as far as possible that feeling of irritation which at such times naturally arises, 
and is occasionally dangerous. When the great civil war was over, and the heated feeling 
of partisanship it had excited in this coxintry was at an end. Lord Stanley was amongst those 
who could, with the widest charity of feeling, allow for the heat of American expression with 
respect to the actions of the Alabama. lie was amongst the first to recognise the value of an 
intemationid arbitration in the case, and though the result was at first scarcely palatable to 
the English people, it has already coine to be uniye&Uy admitted that the course adopted was the 
only one which could been taken with any semblance of wisdom. It set an example which 
it well became thegreatest and most Christian of empires to lay before the world, and it has at least 
left one stq> ^n that great time— no ardently desired and so long deferred — ^when 

the na^ns shaH learn m 

the carelessness with which she had allowed her splendid 
Indian resources to be neglected, Lancashire Cotton Famine was hot the least severe of her 

punishments. The noble foii>itade people who were the immediate sufferers in 
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tills cose endured their privations, will always be remembered by Engflishmen with pride, nor wiU 
the benevolence and the wisdom of many among our foremost men, who both by the free use of 
their purse and the gift of their counsel assisted them in their strait, be readily forgotten. 
Lord Stfinley took a generous part in the public action on this matter, and from the time of 
the Cotton Famine may be fairly dated the more advanced ^*owth of that confidence of esteem 
and regard which is now extended to him from almost all quarters of public opinion. 

* The wide toleration he has always exhibited for variations of political opinion has already been 
remarked upon. In 1853 he placed himself side by side with the more Liberal thinkers of the 
time, in his condemnation of Church Kates, and he advocated the complete abolition of that tax 
upon Dissent lioth in and out of the IJoMse. In the course of that year ho published a pamphlet 
entitled ^^The Cliurch Kate Question Considcred,^^ in which the claims of Dissent to be freed 
from all compulsory support of the Establishment ivcre very fairly and clearly urged. Coming 
from such a quarter, this brodiure earned for Lord Stanley the highest regard of the Dissenters 
of England. The manner in which the argument was conducted was most impartial and judicial. 
There had been, years before, a great deal of heated debate between the champions of either side 
upon this and cognate topics; and thotigli the spectacle of a Conservative, a nobleman, and a 
Churcbman appearing*|as a champion of the oppressed was not altogether unique, it was still 
suflaciently new to attract a great deal of public attention; wrhilst the ciandour, the logical acumen, 
and the judicial fairness wnlh wdiich liis share of the discussion was conducted, W’^cro sufiicieiitly 
j^ovel to make them appear more than commonly admirable. Lord Stanley gave further proof of the 
liberality of his creed, by the unvarying consistency with which he voted for the annual grant to 
Maynooth. 

A singular and interesting scene took place during liis earlier connection with the House of 
Commons, which may in many (?asos be forgotten, and which is at least old enough by this time to 
bear re-telling. It servc.s as an illustration of the condition of public feeling at the time, and it 
relates to a question upon which, until it was at last set at rest for ever, Lord Stanley always voted 
with the most advanced and (he most truly Liberal thinkers of the House. A Bill for the admission 
of Jews into Parliament had been introduced into the House, had passed its second reading by 
a majority of twenty-five, and its third without opposition. It was rejected by the Lords, who 
brought a majority of thirty-six against it. The Bill was one of the hardy annual class, and was 
certain to be brought forward again; Ijiit everybody, until the election of Mr. Salomons for Greenwich, 
supposed the question to have been disposed of for that session. But the return of Mr. Salomons, 
a member of the Hebrew Cliurch, reopened the debate in a very'Hvely manner indeed. In taking 
the oath that gentleman of course omitted the words "on the true faith of a Christian/^ He 
was told that he could not legally sit in the House, but he nevertheless took his place. He was 
ordered to withdraw and did so, but three evenings later again presented himself. An excited 
debate waa held on the question of his presence; and he himself delivered a spaach nmrked by 
great modesty, manliness, and self-possession, ^*He was however ultimately led out by the Sergeant- 
at-Ams. No occurrence of this land can again display onr national lack; it 

is well to refer to the old condition of things occasionally and in eea^ibhi ^t ^ 
or that we may not forget, our own favoured estate in these later dayn. Against ^ 
Disabilities Bill, Lord Stanley continually voted, until at length it was TOptel 

The third and last Ministry formed by the late Earl of Dcnrby breraght Lord 
into office, and it was in the position to which he then attained that he made the most marked 
and most statesmanlike success of his political lif^, Thie was achieved with respect to thb 
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famous Luxemburg^ Conference. The question was surrounded with a great deal of difficulty. 
Much was inherent, but more was imported by the national feeling of the parties to the ti-eaty. 
The fortress has been the fruitful cause of much quarrel between the two Continental Powers 
most intereste<l, and in 1839 a conference was held in which the representatives of Great Britain, 
Prussia, Russia, Prance, Austria, and Holland took part. J3y the terms of the treaty then entered 
upon, the possession of the Duchy was guaranteed to the King of Holland. The titles King of 
Holland and Duke of Luxemburg are each as it were appanages of the other. But its position 
so long as it was not in French hands could not fail to appear menacing to France. It 
stands at the immediate border of the French north-cast frontier, and formed i)art of the 
German Confederation which was broken up at the close of the Austro-German War. There 
can be but little doubt that tlie French objection to the near neighbourhood of a fortified 
town to its frontier arose in the first instance in the shape of a desire to extend that frontier 
and absorb the town. But a real ground of fear presented itself when the city, as a part of the 
German Federation, w^as garrisoned by Prussian troops, and to this the French Government at once 
objected. Count Bismarck, speaking in the Great Northern Parliament a little time after the 
utterance of the French protest, said that it was necessary Germany shotxld take into considera- 
tion the susceptibilities of France. Tie admittt^d that Luxemburg was jji independent State, 
and he admitted the fact that tlie people of the Ducliy showed a strong repugnance to being 
incorporated with Germany. Ho also sj^oke, as on occasion Count Bismarck well knows how 
to speak, of the influence W'hich the European desire for peace would always have upon Prussia, 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Marqnis de Moustier, speaking about the same 
time, said the French Government had always considered this question from three points of view, 
namely ; as connected with the free consent of Holland ; the loyal examination of the treaties by 
the great Powers ; and the consultation of the wishes of the people by universal vote. He said 
that the French nation was willing to place the qtiestion in the hands of the great Powers, in the 
hope that thereby peace might be preserved. It was the general im 2 )ression of European politicians 
at the time that Count Bismarck had cast a covetous eye upon that fat little Duchy ; and many, 
notwithstanding the pcivceable protestations on each side, regarded a war as imminent. But for 
the time the quarrel, which came in the end, was shelved, and the result of the pacific statements 
of the two countries was that a conference by the great Powers was held in London in the May of 
1867. The members composing rexiresented Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
Holland, and Lord Staiiley wjis on tlu^ most weighty and momentous question chosen to represent 
England. The conference was opened on the 9th of May, and the eyes of all the politicians of 
Europe were eagerly turned that way. In the expectation of a struggle of dijilomacy which could, in 
the very nature of things, be only succeeded hy a struggle of a less j^olished fashion in the old 
battle-grounds of Europe. But by the marvellous tact and ability brought to bear upon the business 
of the time by Lord Stanley, no less than by the t||^jigh and masterly knowledge of the whole 
subject which he displayed, the dreaded war was averl^^^ipd in the space of two days the conference 
was satisfactorily and peacefidly concluded. It was ' that Luxemburg should cease to be 

a fortified city, and it wae a condition that the Grand Duke should not at any future time 
restore the fbrtificatiou. 

This was the acxhe .of Xiord Stanley's fame, and aQ. Europe was loud in its praise of the tact, the 
good sense, and sound judgment which h^ evolved^^^^^s^ a result from materials so unpromising. 

In the Upper House, Earl Russel spe^e M of warm approval and commendation of Lord Stanley's 

part in the negotiation, a courtesy for which Earl Derby thanked his old foeman with oome emotiom 
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Not long after came the General Election under the new Reform and then the Liberal 
party being once more in oflice, and bac ked by a strong and enthusiastic majority, Mr. Gladstone 
instituted that long series of reforms for which his last IVemiership will always be honourably 
remembered. Whilst the Irish Church Bill was still under discussion. Lord Stanley's hours in the 
House of Commons were numbered. He had opposed that Bill and had fought bis hardest. But 
when the ‘measure had passed the Commons and come before the notice of the Peers, it drew 
forth the last public speech of the noble Earl his father. Even to those to whom the gloomy 
vaticinations in which the veteran statesman indulged seemecl altogether groundless, thei^e was 
something very solemn and affecting in those lust words. “If it be,^^ ho said, “for the last time I 
am addressing your Lordships, it will be a satisiaction tn my dying day that I have been able to 
lift up my voice against the adoj)tion of a measure, the political fallacy of wliich is equalled only by 
its mor^l iniquity." The measure passed, but the voice of the speaker was lieard no more in that 
House. Ho died in the October of that year, 1809, and Lord Stanley succeeded to his place and to 
his honours. 

Father and son were never bound more closely by the ties of public life, than were the Earl of 
Derby and his late father. Not only did the son receive cveiy oflicial a])pointment he had held up 
to the time of liis fivtljer’s death, from the hand of that father, but even on occasions of a publicly 
social eliaracter thej" were more than once seen togc^ther in the same capacities of giver and receiver. 
It was from the hand of the Earl of Derby that Lord Stanloj; receivtKl the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., on the 7th June, 1858, on the occasion of the inauguration of the former as Chancellor 
of llie University of Oxford. The old Earl lival to see his son attain os high a position as that he 
had himself achieved, and to be as.sured that at his death the old and noble name 'would be left in 
worthy keeping. 

Since he has taken liis scat in the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby has necessarily been less 
frequently before the eyes of the i)eople. Until recent events again placed him on the side of power, 
it was impossible for him to rise on any occasion beyond a judicious policy of conciliatir>n. But 
he is a man from whom much is still expected. He is in the first prime of* life, he virtually leads 
in the House of Peers the jwirty now dominant in the country, and it rcmaix\s to be seen what nc^v 
honours he will gather in the fields of legislature, council, and dcbutCt 
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IIIH prospnf. I'io^-rupliy oikmis ii iipw ora ia llio, as yot, hrit-r liistory ol' llio .\'ATio\.\r, PoiniMi'i 
(lAJ.r.KUV, we liave (ioall:. with .stalesriieii, la ilu* rolinwiiii:;' ]iai>’os wi' pn'seiit the 

reader with enr lirst lm.i>Tap!i!eal picture of an Jhi;4lisli itivine, AivIiiOaU (’aoiphcll Tail, 
Archhisliiip of ( aiiterliriry and, l.:Vlma.f(( of all Kii^dand, was hnni in laliiihureii on the 
]h‘CeitiI)(M', i'Nl I. iJo eaiiio <■! oood l.'Iood oii citlna' side, aliliorioli his j'aioih l.ore no tilli;: iji-; 

latlicr was plain Craufnrd Tail, Jisip, W.S. lie lived ,s..iii(! lime in Ireland, :it llar\ie-!. i>, 
Conniy Ciackinannan, hn( at the. lime of (in; hirlli of his yoiiiie'es!, sou ha 1 ;.iiiied iu 
Scottish cajiital. The nmlher was a danfsia.-r ..f Sir Islav ('ampi.ie'l, i..r.nm!, oi' Siicco'ii, 
sonn; tune jjord Prtrsch.ail (»[ (in.* f-eairt' cd So^.-'ion. j. he latindv c-aioccl ions, iic.meih snilicemllv 
;^■enll(i, wm'c not in any (sjiecial sense inlludilial, and l.iic \v;,\ of life of tin: younov..;; ‘-mi of j* 
ii’ithcr thus sitnafc.l would nalnrally dejuanl o'l-i-ally nj)i>n iu.s own. ;ihlii(,ie,s t-r hi.s n.iiH o|’ liiem. 
The fnliiiv I’rimale heymn his cilucalion at, the llio-li School, ii.iini.mv.di, and rriitinneil i( aS, ihc 
-\i‘adeni\' o.l, the same t.l\, hi‘ cann: (mder (he jiaiivions end rclndarh' care (>.(' Au lidcacon 

Williams. Jn IS^T^ whilst he was yet only sixieen years of ajpy lie went, afiev the Scotlij-h 
fa.shion, which wastes rm time in inatlcrs ednoalioiial— lo the I'nivcisity of (jlasyou. Sir Hanicl 
K. Saudford occupied the urcck chair at the niiiversity at this time, and the yomi;>' sludcnt atli iidcd 
upon his lectures, as also upon those of Mr, Ihichanan, a o’outleinan praieiidlv and honouraldv 
rctncuiltwd hy many students of those days, ilcre he .studied to such o(i,,d ],>nr])osc liiat at the 

expiration of three years lie vnis cli'cted to an exhihitioa on Siicli's i’onndaiion to Ihdiiol ('ol'eoo, 
Oxford. 


'The ciiani^c from the iNorthern nnivcrsily to O.xford is in every res[)eet a p'cat one, hut :■( (his 
time it was made even more rcm.i.i. . de than usual hv tiic ]'reseme of a now and wondeifullv 
oncriwiitic sehoi.d, principally cniiijios • ref yonno- ami enllnisiastn. m:.ai, wlm at this time from the halls 
of Oxford sent (‘orth disturhiiii;’ sio'iis and portents. At Olasoow the ivliod, us element, ilioiiuh not 
insisted upon, was stronj^. The naliire of the rorniation of (lie nniver-ily made the piaee the •lonie 
of rolmst thong-lit ; hut the speeiihitioii.s of tin' more dariiii^ would he held in elieeh l>y 'he eonilned 
and doo-matie Iheoloi^y of the majority. The g'enera- . ‘ 'tiinent was. as A aiway.s has l»ecn. very 
stronj^ly opposed to the cmplovinent id’ an ornate or fV">it olisiic ritual, 'this .si 'Uinietl lias hecn 
almo.st an in.stiiiet with the Seoteh jieoplo, and lots i lways inado its<df felt amono.'t them; 
thong’ll perhaps in a less nigged form, at the tiniversiiie.s, than elsewhere. In llm.si* days the 
inllueiiec of (lermau tliought upon the youth of the seals (d‘ leartiing at Olasgow and .\herdeen 
wa,s in its infancy, but whatever weight it. had at so early a periml ua.s very ileeidedly against 
the new Oxonian school. Reared in the midst of the one set, and suddenly liuding hiiiiself 
transferred to the vardjs of the other, the young scholar's mind would without donlit be strongly 
exereised. But at the time of his arrival at Oxford the new seliool iiat! not reached to an vlliiim 






The Archbishop of Cai^terbury. 

T he present biography opens ii new era in the, as yet, brief history of the National PoRTUAi r 
Gallery. Hitherto we have dealt with statesmen. In the folio wiiij^ pa«:fes we present the 
reader with our first biographical English l>ivine. Archibald Campbell Tait, 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England, was l)oru in Ediiil)nrgh on the Siiind 
December, ISll. Ho came of good blood on cither side, although his family bore no title. His 
father was plain Craufunl Tait, Es(|., W.S. Ho lived some time in Ireland, at Harvieston, ^ 
County Clackmannan, but at the time of the birth of his yonn^Cist had stjttled in the 

Scottish caj>ital. The mother was a daughter of Sir Islay (^’ampbL'll, baronet, of Sutjeoth, 
some time Lord President of the Court of Session. The family (connections, though Butliciently 
gentle, were not in any esiJecial sense infincntial, and the way of life of the youngest son of 
father thus situated would naturally depend greatly upon his own abilities or his want of them. 
The future Primate began his cduccation at the High School, JCdinburgli, and (jontiiined it at tluj 
Ac'adcmy of the same city, where he came under the jiu^ious and scholarly care ol‘ Archdeacon 
Williams. In 1827, whilst he was yet only sixteen years of age, ho went — after the Scottish 
fashion, which wastes no time in matters educational — to the University of Glasgow. Sir Daniel 
K. Sandford occux)ied the Greek chair at the university at this time, and the young student uttondeed 
upon his lectures, as also upon those of Mr. Biiehaiiau, a gentleman gratefully and honourably 
remeixfibcred by many students of those days. Here he studied to sueh good purpose that at the 
expiration of throe years he was elected to an exhibition on SmdFs foundation to llalliol College*, 
Oxford. 

The eliaiige from the Northern university to Oxford is in every res 2 )cet a great one, but at this 
time it was made even more remarlc4ble than usual by the i)reseiice of a new anti wonderfully 
energetic school, principally composnd^of young and enthusiastic men, who at this lime from the halls 
of Oxford sent forth disturbing signs and portents. At Glasgow the religious clement, though not 
insisted upon, was strong. The nature of the formation of the university made the idiice the home 
of robust thought ; but the speculations of the more daring would be held in cheek by the (contincfd 
and dogmatic theology of the majority. The general sentiment was, as it; always has be(.!ii, very 
strongly opposed to the employment of an ornate or jfyinbolistic ritual. This sentiment has becui 
almost an instinct with the Scotch’ people, and has dlways made itself felt amongst them; 
•though perhaps in a less rugged form, at the universities, than elsewhere. In those days the 
infiuenco of German thought upon the youth of the seats of learning at Glasgow and Aberdeen 
was in its infancy, but whatever weight it had at so early a period was very decidedly against 
the new Oxonian school. Reared in the midst of the one set, and suddenly finding liimscli* 
transferred to the ranks of the other, the young scholar’s mind would without doubt- be strongly 
exercised. But at the time of his arrival at Oxford the new school had not readied to anything 
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like the proportions it was afterwards destined to assume. Mr. Tait graduated B.A., with first-class 
honours. He became successively scholar, fellow, and tutor in his college, and was subsequently 
appointed one of the public examiners in the university. During all the time which was occupied in 
the steady work necessary to achieve these several steps, the new school grew and flourished. It had in 
its ranks many men of the highest ability and earnestness. This is not the place for a discussion of 
the principles they attempted to restore or to initiate, but it will probably be admitted even by their 
most decided opponents that they were stimulated by the ‘most admirable and laudable motives to 
the work they undertook; and that to whatever ends their doctrines may have been carried, they 
have at least been of service in awakening the Church from the lethargy into which she had so 
long fallen. The new theological school had among its members such men as Pusey, Newman, 
Proiide, and Gladstone, and the influence it brought to bear upon the current thought of Oxford 
could Jiot easily be over-estimated. When it is considered how largely the ranks of the English 
Clcrg-y are recruited from this university, it cannot fail to bo seen that this influence was most freely 
filtered down among the people themselves. That principle which guides the teachers of a 
people is of paramount importance. When at length the new or revived beliefs found 
actual utterance for themselves, the adherents to the received modes of thought were at once 
alarmed and startled. The publication of “ Tracts for the Times ” excited enormous public 
interest. The brilliance and the enthusiasm with which their views were pressed forward 
arrested the attention of all thinking men ; and when the series culminated in the now celebrated 
-tract of J. II. Newman, “Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles,^^ the boldness 
with w]u\*h the writer^s opinions were stated appeared to demand at once recognition and opposition. 
The ohjcKit of this tract, which was the ninetieth of the scries, was to prove that the Thirty-nine 
Articles could be honestly subscribed by those who held “ Catholic doctrines. The broad and open 
manner in which this dogma was unfolded, may be conjectured from the frankness of the following 

brief extract from the tract itself : — “ Our present scope is merely to show that whilst our 

Prayer Rook is on all hands acknowledged to be of Catholic origin, our Articles, also the offspring of 
an uucatholic age, are, through God^s good providence, to say the least, not uncatholic, and may bj 
subscribed by those who aim at being Catholic in heart and doctrine.” The quite unequivocal sense 
in which these words arc to be interpreted by the light of the opinions elsewhere expressed in the 
tract, leaves but one conclusion open with respect to their meaning. Mr. Tait had always 
consistently held views widely opposed to those thus urged, and had been prominent in his opposition 
to the Tractarians. But now his loyalty to the Church and his official connection with the 
university — as one of the tutors of Balliol — ap^ieared to him»to combine to impel him to a formal 
protest against the opinions so boldly put forward. He joined with three other tutors, and in 
conjunction with them laid a memorial before the authorities of the university, calling their 
attention to the proceedings of the Tractarian party. That party was however too strong and tco 
able to be put out of existence by any exercise of authority which the powers of the university 
thought fit to employ, and its ideas were still promulgated, although scarcely in so brood and 
unequivocal a form. 

But whatever the nature of Mr. Tait^s opinions on this question may have been, and how 
decided soever the action he took in respect to it, his personal relations with his opponents 
in doctrine were always of the most cordial kind. He was on terms of good feeling with 
all who were arrayed against him in respect to mattem of church polity, and with some of them 
he was-on a footing of warm friendship. 

Id 1830, whilst Mr. Tait held the position of a fellow at Balliol^ his old university superior, 

/" 
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the holder of the Greek chair at Glasgow, Sir Daniel SaiidFord, died. The Professorship was 
offered to Mr. Tait, but he, in consequence of the fact that he was in holy orders, could not 
in the then existing condition of the law accept the oflice. It was a matter for some regret 
at the time, hut six years later a much more extended and still more honourable sphere of 
usefulness was opened to him. The great and good Dr. Arnold, whose memory is so lovingly 
perpetuated by the continued praises of his old scholars, and of whom there are one or two 
genial and beautiful sketches in Mr. Hughes's story, “Tom Drown's School Days," died in 
the midst of his strength, and while yet in full possession of liis splendid powers, in the year 
1812. The last fourteen years of his life had been spent in the i)erformance of his duties as 
Head Master of Rugby School. What he did for the school can with coni 2 )arative ease be 
csthnated; what he did for his country by the manlj^ sincere, and Christian training he imi>artod 
to so many of her sons, can only be conjectured. But the work was a very great and noble 
one, and there was scarcely a corner of England in which <he news of Dr. Arnold's death in the 
coui'sc of that autumn vacation did not awake a feeling of deep loss and sincere sorrow. 
Perhaps no higher compliment could have been paid to any scholar at that i)eriod than would 
have been conveyed by the offer of the vacant Head-Mastership, and when that offer was made 
to Dr. Tait there was a very general feeling that the ehoif^e was apt ^id jiidieioiis. The 
proffered honour was acccpteil ; and the manner in which tln^ affairs of tin? s(!hool 2 )rogress*Hl 
under the new Head Master's control, demonstrated the soundness of the choice. The rule 
of Dr. Arnold had given a high tone to every de 2 )arimeiit of the school, and had created 
a 25ublic belief in the worth of its training, and .it was Dr. Tait's s 2 >eciaJ aim to maintain 
this tone and to justify this belief. How well he succeeded in 3*es2>e(*t to the more outward 
prosperity of the school, the Rugby Register," edited by Dr. Tein 2 )le, clearly shows. During 
the fourteen years for which Dr. Arnold <^ver the school, l,?i20 boys were admitted. 

Dr. Tait ruled tbe fortunes of Rugby for a period little more than half that of Dr. Arnold's sway ; 
but in his time — somewhat less than eight years — no fewer than 1,1 5S boys were iulmiited. 
These figures make it sufficiently clear that the high rc 2 )utation gained by Dr. Arnold was 
worthily sup 23 orted by his immediate successor; and it would indeed be diflicult, in Ibis 
j)eculiar direction, to offer higher praise. Under Dr. Tail the school attained to us high 
a position, and as eminent a 2 ^op^darity, as it luid ever achieved since tlic days when Master 
Nicholas Greenhill held the ferule of power and sat in the <;hair of the first Head Muster of 
Rugby. 

It is pleasant to remark how rr; oy of those younger and less distinguished nien w ith whom 
Dr. Tait was now associated in the work of tuition, liave since then reached distinction in various 
honoumble ways. Of the eight or nine assistant masters who worked with him, there are only 
one or two whose names are not or have not been prominently before the public. Mr. R. R. 
Wheeler Lingen, for instance, succeeded Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth as Secretary to the Educational 
Department of the Privy Council; and was in 1870 aj)pointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
as successor to the Right lion. G. A. Hamilton. The Rev. G. G. Bradley, some time Head 
Master of Marlborough College, and subsequently successor to the late eminent Dr. Plumyitre as 
Master of University College, Oxford, was another of Dr. Tail's assistants. Yet another was 
Dr. John Campbell Shairp, author of Kilmaboe, a Highland Pastoral," and Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy." It is one of the highest testimonials to the intellectual and moral qualities of 
a man, that he has been able for a space of years together to work iti concert with men of 
this calibre, to preserve both authority and friendship, to insure at once their goodwill and 
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their reverence. Tliis intimate association in educational labours with men so gifted was jicrhaps 
as valuable a training for the future Primate as could readily have been found. 

One of Dr. Ariiold^s especial gifts 'was his pulpit eloquence, and the earnestness with which 
he s}>ent his powers in the attempt to christianise his school created, or at least did much to 
create, that feeling of affectionate reverence with which he was on all hands regarded. Naturally 
much was expected in that din^ction of his successor, and certainly not Arnold himself laboured more 
earnestly in this field than Dr. Tait. His Rugby Sermons, many of which have been published, are 
remarkable for the brCadth of their sympathy, and for the cordial, manly, sincere, and unaffected 
spirit of pii‘ty by which they are inspired. It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of the position Dr. Tait Iheii occupied, or the good which, in his unceasing discharge, of the 
various duties devolving upon liim, he effected. But there is a limit set to all human performance. 
That limit Dr. Tait endeavoured to pass, and the j>orsist<mt overwork with which he burthened 
himself resulted in a complete breakdown. His health gave way beneath the strain placed upon 
it, and the severe illness which ensued probably induced him to accept the appointment to the 
vacant Deanery of Carlisle, offered to him by Earl Russeirs Government in the April of the 
year 1850. 

During his Head-Mastership of Rugby School he mamed a daughter of the late Rev. 
Archdeacon Sjiooner, the brother of the late Richard S|X)oner, who was for many years one of 
the Parliamentary representatives of the county of Warwick. 

It was not in Dr. Tait^s nature to make the jiost he now held an easy one. That graceful 
and cheerfully conversational writer, ^^The Country’' Parson,^*^ from whom the reading public was 
wont so regularly to receive a pleasant readable volume once a year, has somewhere said apropos 
of the work of the clergy that there is no labour which, to a conscientious man, is so hard as 
that which he could make (*asy if he would. Tlie work of the cleric is always of this order, 
and it speaks highh^ for the clergy as a body that they do make the work which falls to their 
share so hard and so incessant. It was thus with Dr. ^JWt on his transferrcnce from the Head- 
Mastership of Rugby to the Deanery of Carlisle. Coming from a post in w’^hich overwork had 
seriously injured his health, to one in which, had he been so minded, ho might have put off the 
harness of warfare for awhile, he seems but to have buckled it on afresh, and in his new sphere 
to have laboured as heartily as in his old one. He instituted in his new capacity an additional 
pulpit ser\’ice for Sundays, and the duties thence arising he for the greater jmrt himself discharged. 
To one so long engaged in educational work of so high a character as that which Dr. Arnold and he 
had each endeavoured to sustain at Rugby, the ignorance existing amongst the poor of the district 
in which lie now found himself apjicared especially deplorable, and he set himself earnestly to 
work to amcMid matters. He interested himself greatly in the work of education, and took a 
large personal share in it; and his time was further occupied by his efforts for the amelioration 
of the social and religious condition of the poor. During the whole of this time he was a 
member of the Oxford University Commission, and worked actively in its behalf. 

Under these conditions Dr. Tait remained for six years, and left his position as Dean of Carlisle 
only to assume an office of higher dignity and greater responsibility. The late Dr. Blomffeld’ 
in the August of tlie year 1856, resigned the See of London under a special Act of Parliament; 
and Dr. Tait, to the almost universal satisfaction of the Church, was nominated to. fill the vacancy 
thus occasioned. The new bishop entered upon his duties with great zeal and discretion. He 
gave a very considerable) stimulus to the Home Missionary enterprise. Ho signalised his 
connection with the London Diocese by the splendid proposition to supply the deficiency of church 
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accommodation iu London^ by raising^ u fund of £1,000,000 in the course of ten years. Duriiijif 
his possession of this exalted office, arose a question wliich may perhaps bo described as the most 
exciting which has, from within, disturbed the Church sinvc the secession of the Two Thousand. 
In 1867, Dr. Coloiiso, Bishop of Natal, presented to tlic world the most extraordinary spectacle 
which has been witnessed within the Church of England in modern times — the sj)ectacle of u 
missionary bishop converted or perverted by one of the untaught savages whom it was his duty 
to instruct ; and, finding his ojiinions deranged in this extraordinary manner, impeaching the 
historical accuracy of holy writ. The genius of Dr. Colenso was almost wliolly arithmetical, 
and all the ability disjdayed in his book was that of the arithmetician. It was not of any 
especially high order, nor were the difficulties starteil in his examination of the rentateuch now 
remarked upon for the first lime. The critical faculty of German expositors had long since 
been expeiuled in the examination of the questions discussed by Dr. Colenso, and ho himself 
appealed to no less modern a writer than Dean Stanley in support of the tlics(»s he endeavoured 
to establish. But extraordinary as were the causes which set the Bisliop of Natal ujxm this 
inquiry, and singular as was the attitude which he as a dignitary of the English Chunh 
assumed, the bishop and the hook were but a pai-t of a most curious ] hen omen on. It must be 
remembered that the difficulties thus started were long familiar to the seholars of the Church, 
and that Dr. Colenso had prufc‘ssed hiinsidf unshaken in his acceptation of the great truths 
of Christianity. He admitted the possibility of errors in transcription. It is jmssihlc that if 
he had never written that famous chapter of exjdanation, j»rotest, and apology, which forms the 
preface to his work, the book itself would have seemed greatly less dangerous. In liis anxiety <o 
excuse his enterprise he damaged it. Qftl s^eiveuitey s'aceme. But for all tl\is. Dr. Colenso's preface 
afforded an indisputable evidence of his honesty. The singularity of the whole performance 
was increased tenfold by the unac(*ouiitable agitation info which tlnj hook threw nearly the whole 
of the English clerical body. Never were tlie doves of the theological Corioli more fluttered. 
But amongst those whose calm good sense and penetration held them hack from sharing in the 
strange excitement of th(i time was Dr. Tail. Whilst many organs of ])iil)Iic opinion pathetically 
deplored, and others indignantly (!()iidemiicd, tlic course adopted by the Bishop of Natal, Dr. Tait 
lost neither his philosophy nor his temper. Amongst the most active of those who condemned 
the book and its author was the Bishop of Capetowui. It would be doing him a grave injustice 
not to say that throughout the painful discussion >vhieh followed, in wliich he bore a very 
important part, he conducted his i‘ .re of it with the most delicate moderation; and that ho w'us 
induced to take upon himself th responsibility he accejited by a stern sense of duly, which no 
desire to make things cornfortabb' could possibly interfere with. He, being in England at the time, 
was strongly in favour of conse^.i-ating another bishop to supersede Dr. Colenso at Natal. ITio 
decision of all the authorities to whom appeal w'as made, both ecclesiastical and legal, W'as opposed 
to such a course, but the Bishop of Capetown appeared to persist in his determination. Under 
these circumstances the Bishop of London addressed him publicly, in a memorable letter published 
in the Times in January, 1868. In that letter, whicK is conceived and written in a spirit of very 
wise moderation, he regrets that Dr. Colenso has felt himself impelled to the action he has taken, 
and states that he looks upon his doctrine as dangerous ; but he advises the Bishop of Capetown 
to refrain from the course upon which he has apparently decid(;d, and cites the authoritative 
decisions in favour of Bishop Colenso’s retention of his oflicc. The Archl)ishoi)s of Canterbury 
and of York each expressed the ojnnions to which Dr. Tait had already given vent, and there can 
be but little doubt that the publication of his letter had something to do in the formation of 
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the views afterwards expressed by his ecclesiastical superiors. In due time the Colenso storm 
blew over, and it is at once profitable and instructive to remark the slight influence which this 
examination of the Pentateuch acitually brought to bear on modern theological convictions after all. 
It is only when the excitement consequent upon a movement of this kind has subsided, that 
the wisdom of the counsel of flic few liecomes apparent. Even those who at the time found 
themselves much exercised bv tlie ajiparent coolness w'lth whicdi a Church dignitary regarded the 
whole question, will now be? among t he first to acknowledge the justice of his conduct. Dr. Tait^s 
re])utation will always stand the higher because of the calmness of his bearing at this time of 
general excitement. 

When in 1808 the Primafe of England, Dr. Longley, died, it was generally felt that a man 
of unusual moderation would best succeed him. In the present condition of things nothing 
could lie greatly more disastrous to the truest interests of the Church of Ihigland than that 
a mere j^artisaii should lead her councils. I'he inevitable, natural, and not unwholesome struggle 
between the moderate upliolclei's respeittively of High Church, Dow Church, and Broad Church can 
j)rocced far more to the advantage of the whole body under one who re(iOgniscs the good in each 
of them, and whose sympathies arc wide enough to include a faith in the saving efiicaey of more 
than one form of Christianity. 

Dr. Tait has not frequently addressed the House of Lords, but when l>e has done so, ho has 
always afforded fresh proof, if fresh |)roof were still iteeclcd, of the cheerful catholicity of his 
nature. Since his eliivatioii to tlie exalted position he now holds, he has spoken still more rarely. 
In 18(10, when, with that ccl(d)rated majority at his back, which has since, under the influence of 
a Conservative reaction, melted into thin air, Mr. Gladstone determined on the separation of the 
Irish (Church from State control, the utterances of the Primate of all England wore naturally 
looked for with a considerable amount of interest. In spite of the struggles of Mr. Disraeli and 
Iiis jjarty, the Bill had j^nssed through the House of C\>rnmons in a singularly triumphant way, 
and when on the evening of the 14th of .Tune the stupendous measure eariie before the 
Tapper House, tlie eyes of all men in the empire were turned that ivay in most earnest and 
watchful expectation. As if soinewliat stung by the letter which John Bright had recently addressed 
to his constituents, in which he stated W’ith his charactei’istic frankness of speech his opinion that 
the Lords w'crcj not wise, tin* wliole of the Upper Chamber gave itself to the discussion of 
this momentous (piestioii with a gravity, an eaniestness, an eloquence, and a logical power 
with w'hich in few quarters its members had been crcflited. At that time the usefulness of 
the presence of the bishops in the House of Peers was very widely questioned by many of the 
Liberal party. To the <juestion tlius raised the speeches of the Lords spiritual that evening 
presented a very emphatic and suflieient answer. The Bishop of Peterborough os 2 >ccially dis- 
tinguished himself in the course of the debate which ensued. But it is probable that no speech 
of the evening w^as more eagerly awaited by the readers of the public prints of the following 
day than that of the Archbishoj) of Canterbury. Ilis exalted position, his wide experience^ 
and the known moderation of his views, cohspired to make his speech important in the eyes 
of the general public, whilst they also were not without their duo weight on the members of 
lx)tli Houses. With his halritual calmness Dr. Tait refrained from the melancholy vaticina- 
tions to which many of his colleagues gave way, and with his accustomed openness he was 
willing to offer to the promoters oi the Bill the fullest faith in the beneficence of their intention. 
He remarked upon the exceeding gravity of the crisis which the measure introduced, and protested 
tliat he and his brethren would be guided by neither side, but would abide by the advice of 
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their own consciences. In view of the great and overwhelming majority by whicli <ho measure 
was supported in the Lower IIoiisCj he felt that it would be unwise and inipolilic wholly to 
oppose it. He admitted^ ns Mr. Disraeli had done in previous discussions, the weight which 
legitimately attached itself to so unanimous a public decision ns had been given in this case. 
But he argued that the measure still stood in iicchI of amendments. In its present state it held out 
no adequate inducement to the Church of Ireland to re-incorporate itself. But he did not feel 
sure that, with all its deficiencies, it might not be turned into a good measure; and ho saw more 
good in its revision by the House than in tumultuous meetings in Manchester and Liverpool. 
Most gracefully submitting to the inevitable, he reminded his fellow-dignitaries that, howsoever 
this measure might separate the Church in Indmid from the English Church, it could never break 
the true cord of spiritual union and mutual help which existed betwecMi them. It will l>c readily 
admitted that it required a more than usually tninqiiil and a more than usually cheerful spirit, 
for the Primate of the English Church to view wdth so calm a wisdom a measure which many ’ 
believed at the time so threatening to his own position. It indicated indeed a certain self-j)ossessed 
quietude of spirit not without its heroism. 

Of late years the (picstion of the conduct of public worship has been found to embody a 
somewhat difficult problem. Public attention has been dinuded to this fact by the Bennett, 
Mackonochie, and Piirchas cases, and the h'gal machinery which it Avas (and still is) necessary to set 
in motion for the eiifonfcinent of the laws coii(?erning the condu(?t of worship in the English Church, 
was at once (juinbrous and expensive, and productive of long delay. In the Bill i*ecently introduced 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the House of Lords, the Bishops h.ave sought to provide a 
remedy for any grievances which may afilict the laity of the Church, which shall be both readier and 
less expensive. In the course of his speech Dr. Tait advanced the fact that the amount of taxed 
costs in the case of ^^She])X)ard v, Bennett^’ was more than £1 1,000. The Times of the day following 
that on which the sx)eech was delivered, remarked that Dr. Tait liad handled the subject in a manner 
which commanded general if not univcn’sal consent. The problem it is d(?sir(Hl to solve can never be 
mastered if handled in a party spirit, and we have already said enough to show that the Primate of 
England is — even apart from his high olfi<?e — one of the fittest men in the Chureli to introduce such 
a measure as that laid before the House of Lords on the 21st Ax>ril. The fate of the Bill in the 
Canterbury Convocation which so speedily followed its introduction to Parliament was unfortiinaLe ; 
but it so far succeeded that its general principle was accejded, even whilst the object it sought to 
bring about was indefinitely dclrjyed. Even this meagre result was only obtained by the casting 
vote of the Prolocutor of the Ls vj^r Chamber of Convoc*ation, the Vcn. Archdeacon Bickersteth. 

It has been prophesied by a high aiiMiority that, in the absence of exciting political topics, a good deal 
of work in the direction of Church Reform is likely to be done during the reign of the present 
Administration; and it is not likely that a measure so urgently called for, and so likely to be beneficial 
in action, will be allowed by its promoters to be decisively shelved. Amongst the sux)portcrs of the 
princiide of the measure may be counted Lord Selboi . v.; and Dean Stanley — men whose opinions are 
likely to cany great weight on such a question. 

After a life spent in noble labour. Dr. Tait reaps in the dignity of his position, and in 
the reverence and goodwill of those over whose councils he presides, bis high reward. Rightly ♦ 
viewed, there can be few positions supposed more noble than that to which, as the result of his 
own talent, wisdom, and faculty for labour, he has been elevated. Nor is the office destitute of 
those glories which add a harmless zest even to the possession of a post so sacred. ^ The palace 
in which by right of his position he resides, is rich in stories of old time, and in historic and 
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h'gciKlary aL?cciavinn. Lambclli was a royal manor in tlie very old days, and lliere in Iho midst of 
the jollity of a wedding feast^ as one nameless old clironicler relates, died Ilardikniite the Saxon 
King*. So early as 1197 it bceainc tlic property of the See of Canterbury, by an exchange between 
Primate Hubert Walter, and llishop Glanvillc of Itochestcr. The palace fell into decay, but in 
1241* Primate Boniface, who sccriis to have been a somewhat fiery personage — a true member of the 
Church Militant — rebuilt it with great magnificence, as a soi-t- of penance for a sudden outbreak of 
temper. In the Wars of (be Hoses, the building, then graced with all the beauties of age, was much 
damaged by the different armies. In the civil wars of the seventeenth century it fared still worse 
at the hands of ‘Mhat regicide ScoV^ as an old Cavalier chronicler angrily calls him. Archbishop 
Juxon at the Eestoration found the palace of his predecessors a heap of ruins, and piously restored it. 
As it now stands it possesses a glorious libraiy, some siilendid and unique manuscripts, and many 
works of art. 

Its present resident is no unfit successor of those who have gone before. 'Wise, patient, 
moderate, scholarly, and experienced, he is worthy of the place he holds. He has not gone free of 
charges of weakness from the partisans of either section of a much-divided Cluirch. But those who 
stand outside, and who as the proverb proclaims see best, are now generally of opinion that the 
policy the Archbishop of Canterbury has scon fit to adept is ibe product of the truest spirit of 
wisdom, and that it springs largely from a charity which, \vitbin certain limits, is not averse to any 
forni of f lifli, and wdiioh recognises the great truth that theological opposites best correct and 
stimulate each otheii? In Convocation Dr. Tait is not talkative, but he rarely speaks w’ithout 
considerable cfTeet. He has not written or published niuc*h. His chief contributions to literature 
are tw’o volumes of sermons preacfied at Kngby and Oxford; "The Dangers and Safeguards of 
]\rodern Theolcjgy,^^ a work incorporating some criticisms on the famous Easays and llevtews ; 
"The Word of God and the Ground of Faith (18G3), and a number of aiiicles chiefly relating 
to education and its kindred topics, and published for the most part in the Edinburgh and North 
British Bevieics. 


I Tke Fcr. trait herein is from a /^hoto^a/h taken hy the London StereoscoJ^ic Company,] 
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E ngland has a right to he proud of her judges. It would not nt this time he eandid to say 
that the judges of tlie British Beneh have their ecpials in no other countiy; hut no great 
time has gone hy since the justice of the (,’ontiuent was mixed with fraud, since injustice could 
he had for money, and the laws wove jierverted to morecinary ends. But whilst in other 
countries it is a new thing to llud the source of legal judgment jaire and incorruptihle, in 
England this is hut the preservation of a proud and old tradition. The liojiour of no class is 
more nearly related to tlu; well-hcing of a people than that of its judges. ^The position thus 
honoured hccomes the legitimate ol)je(it of umhition to the honourahle, and its eontinued nobility 
is insured. So it comes that to he an Jilnglish judge argues a man learned, sagacious, deliberate in 
judgment, impartial in rule. To say that a man stands high as a judgi^, or that he holds distinguished ' 
office, is hut to add force to the eulogy — und(!rstood though unspoken. Tin* long list of honoured 
and honourahle names conn.ectcd with the history of the British Bench does not include many 
more worthy of high regard than that of Alesainder James I'ldwaid Cockhum, the jweseut 
Ijord Chief Justice of England, lie was long and deservtxlly famous at the Bar, and the nnoiiL— • 
of his life is one of high purjMjscs, pure integrity, and an industry not often e(jualled even among 
his Iciirncd brethren. 

Lord Chief Justice Co(;khurn is a man of gotal family. TIeJs .fJie grandson of Sir Jiimlis 
Coekhurn, the seventh baronet of the jiame ; and his father, Alexander Cockhurn, held the office of 
Jinvoy Extraordinary and iliiiister Plenipotentiary to Columbia. Alexander Cockhurn married the 
daughter of the Viscornte 3e Vfgnief of St. Do'mingo, and the subject of the present memoir was 
the issue of that marriage, and was hitrn in the second year of this century. In 1832 he entered 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and '.'a.o early evidence of the possession both of signal talent and 
great industry. He took prizes io; best composition in English and Latin, and later on, gained 
the prize for the best English c^say. He graduate<l as B.C.L. in .1831), and was cleetcxl a 
fellow of his college. He was called to the Bar <.f the Middle Temjde on tlie (ith February, 
1839. He joined the Western Circuit, and at the Devonshire Sessions ho spewlily established 
for himself a high reputation. Sessions practice ws."? at this time much more plcntil'ul and of a 
higher character than now. The law of settlement haji not reduced ^larish appeals to a minimum, 
and many of the cases which are now relegated to the assizes were at this time disjwsed of at the 
sessions. Sir William Follett, who afterwards rose to high legal rank, was himself the leader of 
the Bar of the district sessions at which Mr. Cockhurn first practised. In the year 1831, Lord John 
Russell introduced his celebrated Reform Bill, which, after ''an unjiaralleled war of tongues," lasting 
from the March of that year to the June of the following, received the consent of both Houses and of 
the Sovereign. The condition of matters clectoml at that time, and the very slight ground which 
existed for any belief in the purity of an English election, may be gathered from (ho list of pocket 
6 
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boroiig*lis, and the description of the prevailing influence in each^ read to the Lower House by Lord 
John Russell in the course of that remarkable debate. The new law, whilst it undoubtedly did 
much to amend this deplorable state of things, could not be expected instantly to furnish a 
remedy. Indeed, as it not unfrecpiently happens, the sudden administration of the medicine 
appeared for a brief time to increase the virulence of the symptoms which afterwards vanished 
under its influence, and the number of disputed elecstions following on the new Act was almost 
unprecedented. This condition of things afEorded Mr. Cockburn the first opportunity which 
had presented itself to him of making himself usefully and prominently known to the profession ; 
and he took advantage of it by the opportune publication of reports of decisions which arose 
out of the measure. These rejiorts were at first published in separate form, but their extreme 
usefulness and accuracy soon h^d to their publication in collected shape. The volume is spoken 
of by a recent legal critic as being of great and substantial merit." The first result of this 
publication was, that JMr. Cockburn was emplo^’^ed in several contests before election committees. 
The session of 1 S3d brought him his first brief as a Parliamentary counsel, he being retained as 
junior for the sitting members for Coventry, Mr. Henry Lyttoii Bulwer and Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Ill the same session he was associated with Sir W. Follett in the Lincoln and Dover petitions, and 
from the peculiar circumstances of the case he found opjK)rtunities rarely afforded to a junior counsel 
for displaying his own abilities. He exerted himself to such good purpose that in 1834 he was 
placed on the Municipal Corporation Committee. His Parliamentary employments, and the more 
regular business of the courts, became of such magnitude that in 184-1 he felt himself warranted 
in obtaining the precedence of a silk gown. In the same year an attempt was made to deprive 
his uncle, upon whom the family baronetcy had descended, of the Deanery of York ; and 
Mr. Cocklmrn ably defended his relative's cause, and succeeded in overthrowing the scheme of 
his opponents. 

In 1842 an event occurred which, crejiting a profound sensation in nearly every 

rank of English society, presented the newly created Queen^s Counsel with his first great 
opportunity for the display of his talents as a leader at the Bar. On the 2l8t day of the 
January of that year, Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, and the nephew 
of the great Charing Cross banker, waited upon Sir Robert at the Privy Council Office, and 
after the dispatcdi of the business of the day, called upon his brother at the bank. Leaving 
there about four o^clock in the afternoon, he passed the Salopian Coffee House, where a man 
standing near the window drew a pistol and discharged it at him without warning. He had 
already drawn a second weapon when he was seized by a policeman, who after a desperate struggle 
succeeded in wresting it from him, but not before it had exploded — fortunately muzzle downwards. 
Mr. Drummond, wounded by the first discharge, was supported by a bystander, and contrived to walk 
back to the bank. The bullet was extracted, and the injury done was supposed to be comparatively 
trifling. A further examination, however, revealed dangerous hurts. The patient grew rapidly 
worse, and in four days from the date of^ the attack he died. The assassin, who refused his 
name and conducted himself in a very singular manner, was found to be a Mr. McNaughten, 
a man of substance and education. The case excited everywhere the most absorbing attention. 
The deceased was a man who had laboured long and honourably in the public service, and apart 
from the gen(»^l execration of the crime, a further and deeper interest was imparted to the story 
by a very general belief that the murderer had mistaken Mr. Drummond for Sir Robert Peel, 
and that the shot was in reality intended for the person of the Prime Minister. Against this 
McNaughten himsejf protested, but in neither case did it appear possible to discover any 
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motive for the act. The Solieitor-General (Sir W. Follett), Mr. Waddiuffton, and Sir Russell 
Gurney appeared at the trial in behalf of the Grown, wliilst Mr. Cockburn led the derenco. 
That defence is still preserved as a masterpiece. In the course of his exordium, which was 
characterised by the gravest elocjueiice, he delivered one passage of unusual force and solemnity. 

stand/' he said, '^in a British Court, where Justice, with Mercy for her handmaid, sits enthroned 
on the noblest of her altars, dispelling by the brightness of lier })rescnce the (douds whicfh occasionally 
gather over human intelligence, and aweing into silence by the holiness of her eternal inaiesty the 
angry passions which sometimes intrude beyond the threshold of her sanctuary, and force their way 
even to the very steps of her throne." One little fact in connection with this pleading is worth 
notice. The H}>eech was delivered on Saturday ; a shorthand note was taken of it by a legal 
admirer of the speaker, and on Monday morning a full ro]X)rt, occupying ten columns, appeared in 
the Chronicle, That report was the work of one hand. The speech displayed great legal erudition, 
and was remarkable for its eloquence and justness. It w'as rich in j)recedent and in cases of 
warning, and the learned counsel cited among others the cases of Ijord Ferrers, of Hatfield, and 
of Bellingham. The ground of defence was, of course, that the ]»risoner was insatnq and the argu- 
ments and the evidence adduced convinced both bencdi and jury of the truth of this liyiudhesis. 
The unfortunate McNaughten was accordingly oi-dered to be confined during Her Majesty 's 
pleasure. 

So important a case, conducted in a manner so brilliant and so successful, could not fail fo bring 
Mr. Cockburn prominently before the i)ublie. He had in the meantime hceii a])pointed Recorder of 
Southampton, and in the year following his a 7 >pointmcnt, was ndurnecl to Parliamcuii. as iiumiher 
for that borough in the laheral interest. At this time all commercial hjiglaiid was lluslud with the 
excitement of the railway mania. Everywhere there were pros]KH*tuses issued for the making 
and opening of new lines of rail, many of them in the absurdest situations. The mghMit and 
indifference with whicli tlie scheme of Stcplumson had been treated now rcveng<Mi in the 

extraordinary avidity with which nearly all speculators ruslicd to the shores of this new iiiiaginary 
Paetolus. As a thing of course, the vast majority of the projected lines never came to any practical 
end, or were deferred for greater or less jjcriods of time. But the discussion of the projected lines 
before the Pari lain enl ary eoirmiittces afforded employment to many able jileaders, and amongst them 
Mr. Cockburn, wlio w’^as rapidly rising both in the public esteem and in that ol his fellows at tlie Bar. 
In Parliament his value to his ]>arty ra])iilly increascMl. In 1S.50 the foreign j)oliey of Lord 
Palmerston had excited a groat deal oi adverse comment, and the most remarkable ui tbe doV>ates of 
that session sprang from tlie same cause. A vote of censure was proposed against tlie Government. 
Ijord Palmerston justitied himself wdth his accuslonietl sell -possession and jaunty ease, hut tlic 
majority of the members of tlie House w'ere not in a condition of mind to be eluirnied by the old 
insolent spell which the Premier had so often cast over them. IMr. Cotkhurn (*anie to the (udence in 
another fashion, and defended the Government in a mosi> f^dmirable speech, which however was not 
sufficient to avert the anger of the House. This dcb:i1c^w:.r fdso made memorable by tbe tact that it 
drew forth the last speech of Sir Robert Pcclj w^ho on tiic lollowing day was thrown from his hiirse 
and sustained injuries w’hich resulted fatally. It wns remarked ol Mr. Cockhurii's Parliamentary 
speeches, that they had little or nothing of that professional manner which usually characterises the 
utterances of members of the Bar in the House of Commons ; and they were further noteworthy for 
the fact that, like his pleadings, they combined a perfect lucidity and clearness with a great deal of 
imagery and illustration. His speech had an air of being at once ornate and simple. In tbe course 
of his legal career it has been said of him by a high authority that he flics better than he walks ; 
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but that be cau " walk/’ aud that too with ' most painstaJdll^ and accurate observation of each 
step of the way, he has agfaiii and again demonstrated. ^ s 

On the 27th of May, 1850, an event occurred which excited the popular mind to an unusual 
pitch. Her Majesty, accompanied by her children and by the Lady Jocelyn, had called ui)on the 
Duke of Cambridge, who then lay upon what proved to be his death-bed. This was about six 
oYlock in the evening, and whilst Her Majesty^s carriage waited within the gates of Cambridge 
House it was noticed that a gentlemanly-looking man lingered outside. It was so common a 
. circiimstanco that a gentleman should pause in his walk to see the Quccn^s carriage pass, that he 
attracted no notice until when — the cai'riage having just emerged from the courtyard — he sprang 
forward and, with a light walking-stick he carried, struck Her Majesty a blow upon the forehead, 
crushing the light bonnet she wore and inflicting a slight bruise. The man was at once seized 
and taken into custody. It proved that ho ha^l recently held Her Majesty^s commission as a 
lieutenant in a cavalry corps. He was spoken of by everybody who knew him as a mild and 
amiable man, of solitary habits and. eccentric character, and there can be but little doubt that he 
was of unsound mind. Her Majesty was fortunately so little injured that she was able to show 
herself at the opera the same evening. When she entered and was perceived, the acclamations 
of the excited audience sus^icnded the jicrformance, and players and public joined in the National 
Anthem. The prisoner was tried on the 11th of July at the Central Criminal Court. Mr. Cockburn 
conducted bis defence with all his usual tact and skill, but the jury were of opinion that though 
the prisoner was in some respects deranged, he was still suflicicntly sane to know of the nature of 
the act he had committed. They accordingly returned a verdict of Guilty, and the unfortunate 
gentleman was sentenced to sev’^en years^ transportation beyond the seas. 

In the July of the year 1850, Mr. Cockburn w^as promoted to the office of Solicitor-General, and 
received the honour of Knighthood ; and in tlie March following he achieved a step still higher, 
being promoted to the post of Attorney-General. In the February of 1852, Lord John Kussell's 
Government having been defeated, the Earl of Derby came into office, and, as a matter of course. Sir 
Alexander retired with his party. The Derby Government had a very brief tenure of office indeed, 
and ill the December of the same year, the Coalition Government of Lord Aberdeen restored the 
Liberal Attorney-General to office. Two y’^ears later be became Recorder of Bristol, but still 
continued to represent Southampton, the political connection between himself and that borough 
lasting until his elevation to the Bench. 

During his retention of the office of Attorney-General he was engaged in tlie once celebrated 
Hopwood case, but the most remarkable of all the in(][uiries in which he took part during this 
period was tliat into the guilt of William Palmer, the Rugeley murderer. We have no intention to 
go in this place into the terrible and revolting details of this man’s (jriinc, or to tell anew in any 
lengthy form the story of its detection. But it is necessary that the outline should he indicated, at 
least. The facts that Palmer’s medical knowledge had enabled him with greater secrecy to employ 
poisons, that he knew the poison he selected left no sign of internal inflammation, that he further 
was the friend and medi<?al attendant of the man he murdered, and thus was possessed of means 
and opportunities which he could in no other (;ase have had — all rendered his conviction a matter 
of intense difficulty and of some uncertainty’. To the outside puldic the issues appeared myste- 
liously perplexed, but in the mind of the man to whoso duty it fell to trace home the crime to 
the criminal, the case was clear as noonday. Every lawyer knows the difficulties and the dangers 
attendant on circumstantial evidence. The history of this and of other countries has given so 
many proofs of the ’^accuracy of judgments formed ujion presumptions of this character, that 
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evidence merely circumstantial lias cfeuac to bo treated with the gravest care, and its conclusions are 
only received when absolutely ovcnvhelming. It is not*, too much to say that the criminal annals of 
Eng^land contain a record of no speech more remarkable than that delivered by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, in his opening address to the jury in tins great trial. In view of the nature of the issue 
involved, the calm, solid, and judicious statement became absolutely terrible in its clearness. As 
though dealing with an elaborate design shattered by aceidoui into a thousand fragments, iiie leader 
for the Crown laid the dreadful story fact by fact before the court, until at length the j)ieturo 
became so complete that there was no hope for doubt. The murderer appeared to sit for a long time 
in confidence of acquittal. But scores of men had been unconscious and involuntary spies ujioii 
him. Words, looks, and acts, each nothing of themselves, were called to memory, and the masterly 
arrangement of the order of the witnesses was such that each threw into most startling light the 
revelations of the other. Mr. Sergeant Slice, who appeannl for the i)risoner, striigglod with all his 
power of eloquence and argument against the theory ot* the prosiicution. He employed all the 
devices of cross-examination, lie exhausted satire, and pathos,^and denunciation. But it was ot 
no avail. In the solemn, calm, and judicial liglit in which the Attorney-denenirs sj)ee(*h had 
placed the story, there was no room for a single shiulow of doubt. The trial b(‘gan on the J Itli of 
May, 1850, and continued until the ii7th. The ISth and 25th days of tlie inonth, being Suiulavs, 
were of course omitted. The absorbing interest with which the whole ])ublic regarded it will be 
still remembered. The Central Criminal Court during tluj progress ol* tlui trial was daily surrounded 
by enormous crowds. It was wisely detcrmiiKHl thait none sliould be admitted to ilie court but 
such as had obtained tickets, and the number of consequent apjdications was something wonderful. 
Peers and members of Parliament well-nigh filled the court, and “ some of the judges c‘amt: <lowii 
to witness the most terrible case of O^et in their da^ ."' Palmer was eventually found guilty, 
and in due course suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 

In the November of the year in which this celebrated cause was tri(‘d. Sir Ah‘xaTuler was made 
Chief Justice of the Court of (.\)mniou Pleas. He presided in that court for nearly three ycjnrs. 
Ill 1858 his uncle the Jlcan of \ork died, and he succeeded to the barotulcy. In the 
following year Lord Campbell, then tlie Chief Justice of England, was elcvaicHl to the Lord- 
Chanccllorship, and the post thus left vacant was filled by Sir Alexander (\ickburn. But before this 
last-named position was attained he had, in his capacity as (yhief Justice of the Common Ileas, been 
engaged in a case of national imports* e-e and of world-wide interest. 

On the 7th of October, 1805, l oo first open evidence of disaffection was given by the negroes 

of Jamaica, when a mob some ^drong, and armed with stones and bludgeons, attem|>ttHl 

to rescue a man who was about to be tried at the court-house lor some oilcnce. This inoh 

came headed by a baud of music, which was silenced on reaching the hall of justi(;e- The men 

obtained admittance, and were extremely disorderly. One of their number having been arrested 
for creating a disturbance, the other.: rushed forv-aid, ^(dzed him from the hands of the police, 
and bore him away. Warrants for the apprchcos i of thos<‘ engaged in this ontlircak were 
at once issued, and it was especially desired to airest one Paul Logie, who a])pe.iis afterwards 
to have displayed himself as a very (hiring and unscrujuilous fellow. But tht. resistance to 
authority was in this case better organised. The mob was now armed with bayonets, ci^lasses, 
and pikes. Three policemen who endeavoured to enforce the warrants were arrest . wo o 
them were handcuffed, and all three only escaped death by swearing, at the dictation of Bogle, 
a solemn oath to join the mutinous party. On the afternoon of the next day, whilst tie ustos 
and several magistrates of the district were sitting in vestry at Moraiit Jlay to debate on the 
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best method of procedure, suddenly, about three o^clo<*k, a baud of music was heard, and a 
mob of four or five hundred negroes ap|)earcd, armed in a miscellaneous but formidable fashion, 
and many of them carrying old firearms. Eighteen volunteers were drawn up round the court- 
house for the protection of the Gustos and his fellow-magistrates. The liiot Act was read, 
and the negroes were advised to disperse. They however opened an attack, and the volunteers, 
who were mercilessly pelted with stones, at length retaliated and fired. A battle immediately 
ensued, in which the overwhelming numbers of the negroes soon told. The volunteers were 
cut to pieces (some of them literally so, and not merely in the military sense), the court- 
house was smashed, and the ruins were made into a bonfire. The Gustos and several magistrates 
and private gentlemen were killt*d, and the Ixxlies treated with nameless and obscene atrocity. 
It is said that the eyes and hearts of several of the victims were carried away by the exulting 
and victorious negroes. 

News of the iiisiirreeiiou was not long in finding its way to Spanish Town, from whence 
Governor Eyre with tlie utmost dispatch sent out a parly of soldiers to the disturbed districts. 
The negroes were no bolder than other mobs, and as soon as they found themselves in the 
presence of men trained in flic me of arms, tliey tumed tail and ran. They were bunted 
from their hiding-places, and punished with great severity. In the Morant llay district martial 
law was instituted^ and the rough-and-ready justice of military disci})line was severely meted out to 
the mutineers. Governor Eyre himself! made a journey of inquiry, and one of the results at 
w'hich lie arrived was thus expressed in his own formal statement : I found everyw here the 

most unmistakeable evidence that JNlr. George William Gordon, a coloured member of the House 
of Assembly, had not only been mixed up in this matter, but was himself, through his own 
misrepresentation and seditious language addressed to the ignorant black people, the chief cause and 
origin of the whole rebellion.^' On this ground Gordon was arrested, a measure to w-hieli the civil 
authorities w^ere certainly under the cireumstaiiees eom])eteut. Hut the unfortunate i^art of the 
affair was, that whilst he was arrested at the instance of the civil power, in Kingston where 
martial law did not prevail, he was transferred to the hands of the military authorities, and 
removed to the district of Morant Hay, which was under military rule. Whatever doubts may 
exist as to the degree of Gordon^s culpability, or however much he may have deserved the punishment 
he afterw^ards underwent, it cannot be denied that this transference was a grave error. Its 
illegality was proclaimed by the most eminent of English jurists ; but it w^as urged in extenuation 
that the time wms not one wdiich admitted of any very nice attention to the hitter of the law. 
Gordon^s removal to Morant Bay w'as followed up by a hurried form of military trial. He w^as 
brought bdTore a court summoned by (.’olonel Nelson, and presided over by Lieutenant Brand ; 
some evidence was given against him, he w'as found guilty, sentences to death, and hanged. 

Pending his execution, Gordon addressed a letter to his wdfe, in which he protested his in-, 
noccnce of sedition, and proclaimed that his only intention w’as to ameliorate by p( aceful and orderly 
means the condition of the negroes of the irlaiid. He declared that he had acted and spoken only 
as became a Ghristian, and he earnestly disclaimed all intention to excite the peoide to a breach 
of the law. This letter, being published after his^death, excited a great deal of feeling in the 
minds of many people in England, and strong expressions of indignation against Governor 
Eyre w^ere vented in many quarters. It w^as proclaimed that the authorities had acted hysterically 
and with needless severity. Strange stories were told of the cruelty of the punishments devised 
by the revengeful authorities and inflicted upon the blacks. Another section of the ppiblie 
ajtplauded the detexmination and viirour with which the Governor had acted. An ^ association 
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was eventually formed, and a subscription raised, for the expressed purpose of prosecuting* Governor 
Eyre; and another subscription was raised by the o])]H)sing party, under the name of the ^^Eyro 
Defence Fund/' Matters culminated at length in the charge of murder brought, against Colonel 
Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. The outbreak took place and was (piclled in the latter part of 1805. 
It was not until 1807 that Sir Alexander. Cock burn was calliHl upon to deliver the charge to the 
grand jury, empannellcd at the Central Criminal Court to decide upon the validity of the accusation. 

If the address to the jury in the case of Palmer may be acce*pted as a pattern in the art of 
accusation and proof, the charge to the grand jury on tlu^ Jamaica (piestion may be no less a(?cej>ted 
as a striking example of legal skill, perfect command of the ip.iesiion considered, and judicial 
impartiality. Great as the sjiecch undoubtedly is, it is evidently but the merest reticent ion of the 
immense study and research undertaken by the (liief Jujitice before its delivery. There is no 
historical precedent which has been allowed to cs<‘a]>e his attention, and he has < 3 vidently entered 
into the study of tluMu all with a completeness, tor the i‘xj>ression of whi(h there is no scope in the 
speech itself. The Karl of Lancaster in rebellion against Eilvvard 11.; Wat. Tyler’s insurrection 
against Richard II. ; the case t>f the Pretender Simncl ; the existence* of martial law in England 
in the reigns of Edward VJ., Queen Alary, and Queen Eli/.alM*th, are all niach^ to serve as jirocedents, 
and to illustrate the law which national usage and consent have gradually built up on this question. 
It is worth while to notice that ho stated in the plainest, possible terms bis (lonvicrtion that no jury, 
however interested or ]>rejudieed, if guided by a competent, impartial, and lionest judge, could 
^^on evidence so morally and intrinsically vvortbless, on evitlenco so utterly in(*on(diisive,^^ have 
condemned Gordon on a charge of high tn*ason. llnwc* is no escajHJ from the facd that tlie charge 
told strongly against the acition taken by Governor Eyre, and hy ibo military authorities; hut the 
grand jury, after retiring to consider the <]uostion, re1urn«*d with a iinding of no truc^ bill.^^ The 
Jamaican (|U(»sti<»n there virtually eiuUid, and it is ]»robable that the greater number of the English 
were content to allow it to end in tliai manner. The law had been clearly elicited and detiniiely laid 
down, and it was generally felt that the legal errors of such a time* of distraction were jiardonable. 

When, in the year 1872, the long-discussed cpic^stion of the Alahama claims was brought 
before an international convemtion. Lord Chief Jiistic'c (^K*kbur^ was ap]>oinlc*(l to rejirc.-^ent 
England. The august body by whom the cdaiins were t^onsidcred, met at (jcneva on July ]5t.h. 
The awwd was finally made on ScpteinVior 2r>tli of the* same yc*ar, and thci reasons^* aertuating 
the various arbitrators in the decisions at w]iic*h c?ac*!i bad arrived were published. It will bo 
remembered that he dissentcul from the verdiet of his colleagues, lie clilTered from ;hc grounds 
on which the decision of tlie trilaoi; 1 was founded, hut with res])Oc*t to the Alahama he c'oncurred 
ill regarding Great Britain as liable; although he protested against the damages awarded as being 
excessive, and especially objected to the imposition of hitcrest on the sum decided upon. For his 
services in this arbitration, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was cr(?ated a G.C.B. 

But the case most memorable in Lord (yhief Justic,o (’oikliuni^s crarecr is, of course, that winch 
has so recently closed ivith the imiirisonmcnt of the ClairpRut for the Tichbornc Estates. I’lie history 
of that transcendent imposture yet remains to be wr'ttci>; and the industrious novelist of the future 
may lose himself in trackless clc.serts of c!vidc?nce, and resign himself to despair in oceans of verbiage, 
as he seeks for plot and for delineations of mannci*s in the details of the came ciUttbre of the nine- 
teenth century. But for the man who wishes only to know the story of the trial at Bar, and to find 
a complete and judicial synopsis and comparison of the conflicting evidence given, the summing up 
of th%Lord Chief Justice will suffice. It is not history in a popularised form, for that would have 
been out of place at such a time. It is a lucid digest of the most enormous mass of matter 
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wliicli ever had to handle. It is a masterly compression ojE the talk of a year into the| 

talk of a fortnight. There is no point of importance iii)on which it does not touch. There is no 
falljicy in that enormous tissue of fallacies which it docs not expose. It froes nowhere beyond the 
boun» of pMlicial direction, hut its purport and bcariii<;f arc clear, because the arrangement of its 
facts is perfect. This j^rcat siimmin*;* up will remain as one of the treasures of leg*al history. 
Apart from the enormous and weary leiif^th of the case, apart from the mag-nitude of the interest 
involved, apart almost from the historical interest of the case itself, this great speech has a legal 
value which makes it and will keep it unique. At an expenditure of iar less time than that takeii= 
by either of the learned counsel in attack or defence. Lord Cvhicf Justice Cocklmrn has given 
the co:gi])letc atiaclv"T||ftd defence ivitliin the limits of his one speech. 

Some years ago Air. Sergeant Shoe (afterwar^ls Air. Jusiice Shoe) spoke of the Lord Chief 
Justice ill terms whi(?h ap])ear so aptly to refer to a feeling now tixistent in the minds of many people, 
that they oMain a new and striking interest. lie said: '^We likc Jiim because we know that he 
did not arrive at the high jiosition wliicli he now’ occupies without having first obtaincd-^soflely by 
liis own (‘iid«)wments and superi<»r talorits — the I’ighest position at the liar. We like him because we 
know that not merely the honour of the j .rofession, but the honour and character of every man W’ho, 
comes before him, are safe in his hands. We like .and admire him because we observe every day that 
the command w’hicli he jiossessen of all the treasures and all the beauties of our noble hwigiiage 
enables Jiini, whenever Ihere is occasion for it, to refnte wdiatever fallacies or sophistries are put for- 
war<b hefoic him at the liar, and to ^indi<altc at the close of every cause the innocence which 
b. longs those who are ijd(?cl. Hut most of all wo like him, w’c rcsiieet him, we love him, for this 
- because whenever he has occasion to rcprhvc or to rebuke — and no man in his position can be 
williout having some oecasion 1o rejirove and rcbidvc — be takes care alway s to temper authority 
with gentleness, and to rchnhe without giving pain.’^ 

To this commendation from oiu^ himself so <*mincnt it would be ditlicult to dUd anytbiS 
Lord (diief Justice C'ocklairn is now witiiiii one step of the highest honour which (*an be conferred 
; n legal ambition. Hut tlic making of step could now he nedther more nor Icsi^'ltlidiu an 
acciciLMtt. of eircumstance, which would have no weigi^t in (hdermi^iiig his Jiiii1re4uTne or influencing 
the cslimatn • ‘ which he is Jiow held. It would not <’asily })(» ])()ssi])]e for liim to rise to a higher 
])laccMjKin that 1.. ’inies in the csiiinate botli of the JU iu li and the liar. Celebrated as an adypeafH 
for bis leaTXfi.. his eloquciu v , liis thoroughness, he borne iln we J’aculties with liHit 

seat upon the Heneh. liis learning has riponea aim exteiidctl whilst his mental vigour 

and his elocpienee have in no way d(*clined. It would l^c clinb . b to give higher praise than is 


conveyeu in saying that ho has worthily lillcd liis great oliir'*, and that ho has been no ignol, 
Fueo«6sor ^o the great an.cl now historically famous men who preceded him. 
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S TR GARNET WOLSELEY is an (‘xainj)I(» of the sin^fular nuiniKM- in which the one |)iv-eminenlly 
fitlinij man for a ]nirj)ose is oeeasionully ealhul out hy tlie exi;»*eneies of his time. Jn these 
later days we as a people havt^ siuldenly found oiirselves thrown l)arlv into somewluit of tlie 
position oeeuj)i(‘d l)y our aiu*est(»rs. 1'he restless activity of the An:,»*lo-Saxon race has always 
found a natural outlet in the (?xcitem(‘nts and dani^ia-s attendant upon the compiest and colonisa- 
tion of savap* t(;rritories, and that ^wat iamily which lias now extiaided its dominion <>ver mon* 
than half tlie (dvilised ^-lohe has fullllK'd, as its esjK‘cial destiny, llu* W(H‘k of |)ion(*(*rinfj;‘ fur ilic 
rest of th(‘ world throu{»‘h savayu* and iidiospitahlc re{»‘ions. The Anuhi-Saxon race is the advance- 
^uard of humanity. 

Rut the sjiecial fa<‘u]ti(*s of the rac(‘ in this re^^ard were almost fiu'u'(»t,tcn until within tin? last 
two-score years. Sinu-|y and in small j)arti(‘s its memhers were luisy-'’ actuated i»y the spirit which 
hroug-ht their ancestors from the far North — in colunisiu”* tin? fon.‘sts of N(‘W /(‘aland, the 
haekwoods of America, the frozen tra(‘ts of NortlM‘rn (^anatla, th(‘ loiii'ly isles of tin* Paeilii*, the 
fertile niches of‘ Australia. Ihit the work was (*arri(‘d on strictly hy individual enterprise, and lor 
many years no distinct and national attempt was made to open uj» a savai^u^ and trackl(*ss 
country, or to suhdm* to the uses (»f civilisation a wild and harharous |M*oph‘. Of lat(* years th(‘nj 
have been several such insiances of a r(*vival of the old dominant spirit, and the enterprise, the 
eoura”‘e, and the endurance of the race- all thosi* (pialili(‘s which in past timt‘s have ^‘one to make 
its annals f»‘lorious, and whieli are still luu'ded to keej) them so — have Ixjcn amply (h^velopcnl. In 
Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley those ((ualitms are all rnarkuxlly displayed. By (hseimt and hy nature 
a soldier, he has Inul (*xp(Tienee of :i,;n^»‘(;r and jirivati^m in many ror(*iu-n lands - in (.h’ua, in India, 
in the Oiimni, and in vJanada — and tin? imusually wide knowledf^e of his profession which he had 
acquired, in the varied s( rvi(.*es in whn ! he iiad Immui (‘n^aj^^iul, made him si^’iially lit for tin* jiosition 
he was last chosen to occupy — that of lie.* leader of an exjieditioii into a country in which the human 
enemy was least dangerous among the many to he enc'ountered. Alajur-Gimeral Sir Giirnet 
Wolseley is a young man to have heen entrusted with 1h*‘ conduct of so large; an enterprise. He 
was horn in the June of the year ISih'J, at Golden Biidg“ ihuise, Gounty J'uhlin, and is the son of 
Major Wolseley of the 25th Regiment. He helongs tolilu; StalTordshire family of VVt)Is(;h;ys, who 
liave their seat at Rugdey, near the scene of the head-qiiarlers camp of the Autumn Manoaivres of 
1S73; and his great-grandfather, -Sir Richard Wolseley, was the lirst Irish haromd of the name. 
In 1852, in the nineteenth year of his age, he wus appointed ensign in the 8th R(.?giment, and 
rapidly passing through the jireliminary studies of his profession, was gazetted for loreign service 
in the same year. The scene of his first cxjierience of war was Burmah, and he to(jk a part in 
nearly all the engagements fought there during the latter part of 1852, and the earlier part of 
the following year. 

7 
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On the lOili Miireh, ]85;j, he volunteered for the eonunand of a storming- party at Nayoiinn^ 
Gouiilya. ^Vii atiein])t to foree tin? jiosition oecfupied by the ent*iny had been j^reviously made 
without sueeess, but Ihisig-u AVolsc-lt^y advanced in a manner which notliing* (iould check (to 
quott* the lang;uage of the ollieial d(?sj)at<?h), and in company with Lhaitenaiit laylor, of the i)th 
Madms Native? hiDuiiry, ruslied u]) the j):itli leading- to the breastwork. This ])athway was so 
narrow that only two men could advance togeth(u\ The two gallant young oflicers were in advance 
of the i)arty they w(?re heading, and each was c^ager to win the honoTir of being first within the 
breach. Lieutenant Taylor ftjll mortally woundtjd, and Jhisign Wolseley at the same moment was 
struck on the left thigli l)y an iron jingall ball, and fc^Il to flu* ground. Lying tlujre In* pressed the 
fingers of his h‘f( hand ujuui the severed veins and j)artially staunched the bleeding, whilst with his 
right hand he still waved on his men. Some of tlu'm heggtHl fo be alloW(*d to earry bim to the roar, 
but be reluseil to go and still cluM;r(‘d tiu-iii (»n until the ]»osi1ion was carri(ul. At the close of the 
cngaguiient. the wouikIimI otliiMU* was atfciuKul by Assistant SurgcMni ]\liir])hy, who aj>|)lit‘d a tourniquet 
to the wound, w]ii<*h for a long time was regarded with the gravest auxitdy. For six months a 
solilit‘r was in eont.inual attendane(^ iquui the iiivaJid, and wlu*n at length lu* Iiad so far recovered as 
to allow of his heing brought hack to England, he was for some time (!om]H‘lied to use erutehes. Jlis 
yfuith and a g<»od eemstitution evenl.nally triumphed, and the <*ure of the wound was eomplete. 
This was his iirsl. siu-eess, not withstanding t he injury he rt‘eeiv(‘d, and in the home 
desjnitches his name was very favourably mentioiuid, the eominanding oflieer ])assing a liigh 
eneornium uj)on his gallant, (•ondiud. On the oiithp(;ak of the Crimean W ar he was despatched to 
the seem* of action with tiu? iHIth Light Jnfanfrv, and landed in the Crimea on the 5th of J)e<feml)er, 
]sr) l. For sonui ri^asons best knowji to themselves, the military ant liorities had detailed that the thKii 
should not. 1)(* stmt. anywlu‘re on atdive service until tlu*v had exj)en(led some time in the East Indites; 
and Lit*nt(*nan1. W^»ls(»lev was so anxious to serve* in the (^rinu*a that, in con juiudion with several of 
his fellow-ollieers, he had volnnt.t‘(*rt*il to exchange* into a ee)r])s helbre S(*haslo])ol, when the pressing 
ap]»lica.tioii of Ijord llaglan for roinforcemeaits tle*cide'd the W"ar Otiice to eles])aleh Mr. W'olselcy^s 
rcginuait to the scene of action. Ibitil the* fall <»f Sehasteipol, Mr. \Volst*lcy,. now ])rom(»ted to the 
rank of tfaptain, served in the treiieht*s as an assistant enginea*r, and rt*])eatt*dly distinguished himself 
by his ce()l anel ineloniitable e^uirage*. An eminent ollje*cr of engineers described him as ‘Mbe bravest 
man lie bad ever sccii.^^ After encountering innumerable (lang(*rs and jirivations, and entluring a 
hundrt*d “ luiir-)>n*ailtli ’scape*s,’^ Captain AVolsele»y was taken u]> for tlead from among* a lit*a2> <>f thei 
slain and wounded on the* night of the memorahle 71 h June, 1855. However he* ree^e)vert»d, and 
in the lujxt attack e>n the* Jtussiaii ranks he* was eiiit* of the ofticers chosen for the exjiedition. But 
it liajipened that ('‘aptaiii Dawson, who hael that inorniiig gone on duty for the tirst time, was 
killenl in the trenches hy a rountl shot, and C^iplain AV'edseltjy was ordered to siqqdy his })lace. He did 
so, and remaineul tin eliitv eliiring the whole of the day, which was oecujiied in work of an unusually 
arduous cliaraeter. ]?ul though almost borne down by the fatigues of the day, he was once more at 
his post when the hour for the assault amvod. The servitfc was one of terrible danger, and by a 
misliap Captain \Vols(*lev, whose duty it was to t*lTeet a lateral eennmnnieation between the quarries 
and the parallel in rear, h(*gan his work teio soon, and was driven back with hea\'y losses, by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. As morning a])j)rcKU!lied the men were so overeoine by fatigue 
and privation, that the utmost endeavours of the oflieers failed to keep them awake. A formidable 
body e)f Russian trot)])s advanced on the British position, and about twenty English officers, among 
whom was Captain Wolseley, supinirted by not me»re than forty non-eommissioned olHeers and 
privates, were left to resist their attack. This gallant little body faced the masses of the enemy 
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and sent out a liearly eheer, keepiiiof up menu while sut*h a lire ns liny host eould. Tho 
Itussiaris, remeinberin';’ the warm reception which they had ]>erore received, wav(»n'd and turned. 
The handful of olficers and mtui nHlouhleil their cilorts, and at last had the sat islact ion of seeini^ tho 
opposing for(*(Js drawn off, scared hy the dauntless front ]>resented to them. ( aptaiii \VoIs<‘ley was 
so utt(‘rly fati^ii(‘d hy his exertions, and hy the loss oi hlood ensuiiii** troin a wound oii the le^, that 
he fell at the dost* of the action upon a heap of dead ainl wounded, and himself lay as one de:ul. 
A friend of the It^th K<*<^inu'nt found hi?n there, and half carri(»d and lialf supported him over two 
miles of ru! 4 ^^ed and hroken jj^round. At last ]\Iajor Maxwell, who was nioimted, descried tlumi 
and th(^ wounded man his horse, on which he was, with the help of his comrade, home 

l)ack to tiie tents. JlurinLi^ the whole jieriiid hi‘tw(‘en this ('V(*nl and his landin*;* he had 
attract i‘d the lavourahle notice of his superiors in command, and was frc»|ucntly mention(‘d in 
the dcsjiatches. Tlnav ar<* not a lew iinm who aft<‘r an expt'ricnc** of this kind would he of 
' opinitm that they had seen almost enough of l«»rcii:-n si‘rvic(‘, hnt< Sir (larnct W tdscley was not 
one of these. (ioIhl** out with the iXMh Itco-inn.nt to (Miina on hoard II. M. Ship Trtmsif, h(* was 
wr(s*ked in the Straits of llaiu'a, and was t‘xposcd to sonu* danger, lie st'rved durin;^* the Indian 
M itiny in lSo7 — 5s — 51), ajid was ]»n*stait at the ri*licl‘ ol‘ Tjucknow, and at. the i»-allanl. ilcicnci* of 
Al’imhai;‘h hy Outram. ll(‘ also hnj^lit tliron^h tlu‘ sii‘i;*e and capture of IjiicUnow, and in many of 
thase trii^ic 'nul terrihh? secn<‘s which Ihiroju^ watched with so hrcalhicss an interest, hc‘ ht)re his 
part — alwavs, it would sei*m from the rcconls allordcd hy the d('spatch(‘s, in a gallant and soldierly 
way. AVhen, *jft<‘rwards, the Ondh cainpait*‘n h<-came a nc<*(‘ssily of Indian J'<.licy, Sir (iarnet held 
the ]»osition af (i:iarterinas 1 cr-( iemu'al to Sir Hope (Irani s li)r(‘«‘s, and was ]>ri*M‘nt at thi^ action of 
liaree, and at the Tmima-oiis (*the]’ ciU 4 ’.*i < 4 ( ‘merits 'vhicdi took place <hirin<»* tin* war. His c\p(!ricnce 
as (4nart«'rmast«‘r-( jcncral was of iminciisc service to him, and followed u]) as it was hy a similar 
appoint nielli in diina, and another in ( aiiada, served larply to lit him for tin; eiaiilnel. of tin* two 
expeditions njxm whicdi his lame as a Icailer now n*sts. He s(‘rvi*d lhi*onchnut tin' (’liinesc* War on 
the (lnart(*rn!aster-(ienerars staff, .‘iinl was [U’esenl a 1 the siormin! 4 ‘ of Hie lakn forts. He 

afterw'ards puldished a h' ok on the subject of the diiiiesc War, which (*f)iisiderahly (‘tihaiieed his 
reputation anion;^ military men. 

At the close of the (Miini'si* War, Jln^lainl found herself at pcare for a lime, and her soldiers 
f(»uinl l)r<‘at liin^-s]»aee aft<*r the loiii** stretch of foi*(*ii 4 -n warlare recently i*\j)erien(;(‘d. jn 1S(I7, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was married to ^liss Louisa JOrskiiie. I’ln; jiosi of (iuar1(;nnas1er-(ienoral 
to Her ^Majesty’s Forces in Canada hei 1 ^ offer-rsl to him in tin; lollowino* year, ho accept (»d it, and 
at once went over tt) Canada, w'hvi'\ .wen is sln»rl]y transpired wdiieh hron*»lit iiim for tin; first 
time prominently before the ])nhrK.‘ » yc. 

In the year iSdl), liis experiences found an active; and nselhl result in the piihlie-atioii 

of a hook entitled The Soldicr\s Po(*ket Book feir Fie?Id Service. ’ ^rin*n; are few tilings more 
indicative of character than a h<iok on a j)rof<;ssionai subject written hy a morn her of the 
profession. Tin* reader can hnt infer from the peru^*al of the work now under iiotiee, that Sir 
Garnet Wt»ls(‘ley is heart and soul a soldier, lie uni es in a v<*ry iioticreahic* way tlie two ^reat 
soldierly rc(juisites of method and dash. Tho first of tln‘se cliaracteri.stics is excmiplificMl in a 
marked manner in the fasliion in which the subject-matter of his ho(»k is arranged, which is 
in the highest degree motliodieal. It is complete in its detail, and has relation to almost 
every possible requirement of tlie officer after the declaration of w^ar. It has none ef the graces 
of literature, and makes no pretence to have them. It is such a hook as one might cx]i(»(;t from 

the hands of a soldier. Its tone is essentially military. It reads from beginning to end like .a 
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series of extracts from the Order Jhxik. There is no lino lanf^ua«^e employed — there is scarcely 
a simile anywhere. The author jjj-ocis about his business in a straightforward, soldierly, doj^matic 
way, which is jierfedly refreshing. Everything is ordered with the utmost precision and com- 
j)leten(‘ss, and it is soni(‘w]i!it dillicult to sec what information — in addition to that afforded by 
the t(*<*hnieal mastery of liis profession — any yoiinjnr oiricer sudd(MiIy ordered on foreij^n service 
could reipiire, beyond this admirable handbook. Its value has been reco^^'iiised from the first in 
military circles, and tin* recfcnt. simcesscs of its author will doubtless fi^ive it a greater and more 
extended authority still. 

That faeulty for tlie endurance of privation whieh Sir Garnet afterwards displayed, is very 
charact(*risii<'ally shown in om^ seornfiil passage in liis hook, in wliich condemning the practice 
of carrying w*‘ightv kifs, and of* on curn bearing the regimental baggage wdth extra stores for 
the coiiv(*nii*nce of o Hi cers, he says: Messing is always a dillieult matter, for English officers will 

carry llieir jireeonceived notions of comfort into the field wdth them. Tlu^y must h?arn to live 
as miieh ]ilv(; flu? ])rivMt<; soldier as jiossihle, and officers commanding hatlalions should positively 
f'orhid the convoyaiiei* tif private sion^s with the regimonlal baggage*. As has been stated bed'ore, 
all fulling campaigns must be of short duration, and any officer who cannot make up his mind 
to live upon the saim* fare as the imui, had better rtmiain at home with his mother.^’ The whole 
book, in fact, l)rt*atlies the same* Spartan S])irit of contein])! for discomfort. The soldier of Sir 
Ciariiet Wolsel<*y’s order scorns dcliglit, and lives laborious days after a fashion scarcely 
con tern j>]at(*d by Alilton wlieii he wrote that lin(^ 

At the tirm* at whieli this volurm^ appeared, Sir Gariud/ Wolseley ludd the post of l)e])uty 
QuartonnastcT-Geueral in Ganada. The daft* of its publication was iS(lt), and in the May of 
1S70 its author was calh*d to ]>ut into ]»racti<*(^ its maxims, in tin* conduct of the Red River 
Expedition, in the year 1 Si .*J, Lord Alexander Selkirk obtained from the Hudson’s Ray Company 
a grant of a small tract near the conlluenee of the Assinihoinc and R(m 1 Rivers. Tln^ 
little settleiiK’iit, wliicdi was for some* years kii(»wui by the name of its fouiuhT, afterwards received 
the t itle Tln^ Red Jiiver S(»tth*ni<‘nt and for some years led a very prc'carious existence. The 
neighl)onrh(>(»d of Indians was a Iruitful and continual source of annoyance and danger to the 
settlers, and the int(*n‘sts of the j)lace snffert»d considerably from constant epiarrcls of the Hudson’s 
Ray, and North-west Com])anics, until their amalgamation in ]S22. In s])ite, however, of all 
these diilieiilli(»s, the Seot<*h emigrants brought hither by Lord Selkirk throve* and prospered, and 
spread thems(*lves along tlu* hanks of both rivers. At the time at which the emf'ttfe that rendered 
lioinc interference iH*e(*ssary broke* out, the settlement had grt>\vn to include some 15,000 people. 
In lS(i7 tlie Act for the* e*onfe*ele*ralion of Rritish Neu'th American pre)viiief(*s came into operation, 
and in consideration of the sum of £*500,000, Tlie Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hneison’s Ray agre»ed te> give u]> all interest in the vast tract of land 
conveye*d te) it by royal eliarte*r in the time of Charles II., with the exce»])tion of certain 
lands in the immediate* vieriiiity of the epmpany^s trading ports. The Canadian Government, 
eage*r to take pe»sse*ssie)ii ol‘ a district so rich and promising, sent out its pre)visional Governor, 
Mr. William McDougall, te) take p)ssessie)n according to the terms of the treaty. Rut the 
transfer of the land had been made without any aj)])cal to the feelings of the people of the 
country, and se)me of the* French half-breed settlers considered themselves aggrieved by the change. 
A number of these, placing themselves under the lead of a man named Louis Ri(?l, stopped the 
surveying conipanies of the Dominion, and eject cxl them from the settlement. They also on the 
arrival of the ^Governor refused to allow him entrance to the district he was sent to rule. They 
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establisliecl a smnll arnitxl i*or(*t\ and set up what tln‘v wt*re jileastnl to eall lio Coinite National 
des Metis de la Riviere Roup*/' elected Rniee, a French liali-hreed, as president ; and api)ointed 
Louis Riel as national secretary. Riel was however, in jH>int of fact, tin* h’adiiifi: sjurit ; and 
he, after a brief space of time, deposed Rrucc and announced hinisell* as ])residcnt. Jt is hintiKl 
in the histories of this disturbance, tliat the eoinj)any Avas .sc)incwhat dis])osed to sup])ori the 
insurrectionary party; ])ut if this were really so, the iin])oli<*y of such a course was soon 

made clear by the action of the self-apjK»inted Presidi'iit.” lie sei/.ed Fort (larrv, and 

establishinjjf himself there, administered affairs with the (*onijtany’s money, and fed his 
army with the company’s su])])lies. Mr. Mcnou^-all, at the tiimj a])])ointed Ibr him to enter 
up( 3 n the (lovernorship of the settlement, went into tht» North-west Territory and took formal 
possession. There was no one t<» oj>pose him, but he soon found that Ith‘l was not. im^liiuHl to 
yield to the inlluenc*e of so mere a <*eremony. The eje<*tt*<l (iovernor raised an arnuHl force 

which was «]uile incflicicnt to 1]»<» ])urposcs for which it was r<*(juired, and it tlisbandcd in deference 
to the wishes of the iiion* inlluential amon^ the Ihitish st‘i tiers, without a. blow having* Imhmi struck. 
Mr. McT)ou^all, returning to ('anada, was scver(»ly blamed, ihouj^h on what ^rouiuls it would 
now be somi‘what (litli(*ult to determine. Meanwhile Ijouis Riel, h*i‘t to hims«*lf, and intoxicated 
with his temporary ])ower, ])liiye<l all manner of mad and olleiisive ])ranks Avith the p<*o]>le 
Avhose ^overnmcMit he had assnmeil. He im))risoned many ot the Rritish residents, siMiteiiced 
to di‘ath s<*v(‘ral, Avhom he AA*as al'terwards graciously ]>leascd to ^^janlon,” ami tiiially tilh*d 
np the mcasun* of his follies and his crimes, hy tla^ nmek trial and col<l-blne<led murder of 
Thomas Scott. This roused the authorities of the Dominion, and evr-ry where t lirou^hout 

(^anada the utmost indi^»natioii Avas expressed. It Avas di*ci(h‘d Avithont delay to tit. out aud 
dcs])at<*h an <*xp(‘dition against- this usurpt»r of authority. (Icucral J/mdsay arrived in ('anada 
precisely in tinu^ to tak<* tiiis (jnestion in hand, and lie at on<*e a]»pointed (lolonel \Vols(*l(*y 
to the command of the e\ji<*(lition. Its preparation Avas surrounded with ditlieultics, not. flit* 

least serious of Avhi<*h AAas tin* fact that tin* A'oliintccr reohnents, c‘specially in (liichei*, wen* 
otdy enrolled Avitli ^rcai tivnihle and delay, the eh‘r^y in many oF the parislu‘s of |jowi*r datiada 
]>iihliely dissiiadine;* tlu*ir flocks from joiniiijj^ a rej^iment alMait to he sent to fi^ht against, their 
brethren in tin* Nortli-Avest The ] assa^e of trfK)jis throu;;-]i the I nifed States territory 
Avas, of course, out. of the (juestion, and it acconlin^L^ly became necessary io find a roml ilirou^h 
the Rritish poss(?ssions. Tlie ^r''iiter |K»rtion of the route Avas ihus c>i‘ necessity of a ru^fj^inl and 
dan^’erous nature, ]^'^<^nd Jjakc Superi^ir lay a reach of country <»00 miles in length, \vhi<*h wim 
only to he traversed hy AA^atcr ; the wild riA'crs and seare(‘ly navigable lakes throu<;’h Avhieh 

tlie journey lay bad hitherto never b(»en traversed ex<*ep- by tlie bireb eanoe of tlu^ Indian. In 
addition to the almost niiheard-of dilfieulties of the rout-, this (*xp<*dition ha<l to encounter Hus 
concealed ojiyiosition of many of the inhabitants of ''h** country through Avhidi it Avas destined 
to jiass. There was a vciy <ccncral sympathy evpi b' ! in many fjuarters for Rresidtjui " 

Riel and tin? IVoA'isional (iovcnimcnt, and the countrjmcn had it often in their 

power to annoy and retard the exjiodition Avhich had l>f?en sent out to disjiossess Jiim. The whole 
history of this expedition lies in the diHiculties encriuntered in the Avay, and in those which 
surrounded the orj^anisation of the trcK)])i;. An admirable history of the whole adventAire has 
been written by Cajdairi Huyshe,* Avho describes with ^reat vigour and force the troubles and 

* Tills gallant officer, who afterwards aeeomxmijji^d Sir Garnet WoLseley to tlie Gold Coast, compiled, 

whilst on tlie way from Rutland, a very useful accfiuiit of the country and of the Ashantces. Ho conducted 
tho topograjffiioal surveys as far aa the river Prah. Ho died on tho isith Docemher at Prah*BU. 
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privations exporionccd l)y tho troops throiij^hoiit this expedition. Jn the course of his narrative, 
he pays a hi^h tribute to Sir (aaniet Wolselcy (to whom, by tlic way, his book is dedicated), 
and says of him that hi* had w^on the confideii<*e and love of his men by his peculiar aptitude 
for command, and by ^Miis hap])y admixtun; of the HHarlfer in wodo with the forUtGr in re.^^ 
The chief p(‘rils of the journey now undertaken lay in the j)assa"*e of the rapids. Colonel 
Wolsidoy’s boat is eviTywlieri? s]>oken of as b<‘in^ foremost in tliesc passages, and indeed all 
the officers of the exj)e(liti<)n ay)])(‘ar positively to have revcdlcd in the exeitin^ and danf^'erous 

nalun^ of tlui metluxl of travelling which they ivcn* eoinpidlcd to adopt. President Hid at 

first refused to credit, the new’s of th(i advMiK*(> of so i'onsiderable a force as that despatched 

against him. Tlu^ advani*e b(*in<jf enncdiisividy ])rov(*d, Iiowevcr, he determined to stay and 

fif>:ht the (juestion out, but was deserted by his men, and compelled to seek safety in flight. Sir 
(lariiet AVolsdey ae(*nrdln^ly o(*cupied Fort CJarr}' without striking* a blow\ Peace wns soon 
made wdth tlu^ rt'rnainder of the disatTected residents of the setflemtmt. The (loveiiior aj)pointed by 
the l^orninion was allowed to setlh^ in fjuietiiess and eomtbrt., arid right rule and supremacy W'cre 
rcstond. Kicd w*as md. jiursiu'd. Sir (lariit^t refusing to allow his men to act as jioliee ; and 
tin* ex-]*n*sideiit ])ursu(*d his way to his naliA'e village, wdiere he arrived hungry and barefooted. 
As a r(*cogiiilion of tln^ Tuanm'r in which In* had conducted this expe<lition. Sir (jarnet w’’as creat(*(l 
a K.(\AI.(i., and ho subs(*<jueTilly had (*ouferred upon him, in consideration of this and former 
services, tin* ord(*r of tin* (\)m])anionship of the Bath. The troubles f)f administration W’ere 
unusually great, and the courages and skill wdiicli sneee(*(]ed in surmounting the dillieulties 
that surroun(l(*d the jouriny of the expedition from Thunder Bay to Fort (larry, naturally 
])oiiited out Sir (biniet ^^’olsel(•v as the man to eonduet tln^ exj edition to (\>omassie when, 
three* years later, the (pieslion of l^uropean suprema<*y on the (lold Coast l)i*eame imminent. 

That sujiremaey the native chiefs had always been disj>os(»d to n*sist, and it must be 
aekriow’ledged that the whiter rulers had n(»t ahvays adopted the sure'st unmans of eoneiliation. 
Ashantc(*s, a strong and warlike peojile, had fi»r the last century and a half been consistently 
develo]>ing tlieir military resources, and succeeded long since in subduing tin? w^eaker tri])os 
in lln*ir ueigbbourbood — the Assius, llie Akims, the .Denkiras, and the Wassaw's. Of late 
years they have* made repeated endeavours to annex the Farit ec districts lying seaward. The 
Fante(*s, <livi<l(*d among tbemselv(*s, and among tb<*inselvcs warring eoiitiniially, bad established 
on cilber side a sort of claim to the protection of the ICnglisli and Dutch sctfl(*rs on the 
coast. The Fant(*es made ]nirtisaus of tlu* lMiro]ieaTi scttli‘rs, and fought vigorously on their ow'ii 
special views of Dutch and Biiglisli ([uestions, without the representatives of those nations taking 
any part or interest wdiatever in llu* struggle. There were ground rents elaim(*d by the savage 
potentates inland for the site of ihiropeaii factories and forts, and those claims, though never 
officially admitted, w^ere yet never authoritatively denied. The sum was a trilling one, and the 
Dutch had jjlways paid it; hut wdum in ]S7iJ the Dutch settlements were transferred to the 
possession of (in*at Brilain, the claim w^as disjmted and denied. As a eons(*(pienee the A.shantees 
(!ame down in armed force to extort these taxes, and a large part of the Fantee region was 
ravaged, during the wdiolc sjiring and part of the summer of lS7tJ. At last the English 
settlements W’-cre threatened. Cape Coast (\‘istlc and Elmina were in actual danger from our 
sw^arthy enemy, and it became evident that, unless the home authorities made some decided 
interference, the lives of many British subjects would he sacrificed. This W'as by no means the 
first occasion on which the\Ashantees had come into collision wdth the British powder. But so 
far their experience of English w’arfare had not been of a nature to inspire them wu'th any 
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^eat awe o£ us. They had hetMi j>layt*d with and temporised a]>]>ear to 

have arrived at the conclusion that there was nothin*; to fear irom the lui^lish. In JS();5, when 
the quarrel had g’rown chronic, and lual ag:ain and attain been renewed in a fi‘el»le and un- 
wortliy way for tlie i)ast thirty or foity yi'ars, (\iptain l*ine, then on the (iolil Coast, a]>[)ealed to 
the Colonial Minister of tlie day to strike a iinal blow at thi^ Ashantee i»ower, entreating that 
ho would consiiler the jH»licy, the economy, and even the mercy, of transj)ortin^ to these shores 
an army of such strength as would, combined with the allieil native forces, enable us to march 
to Coomassic and there ]>lant tlie British lia^. That ajqieal met with iu> eliicient answt'r, and 
Cajitain Pine was left to move with such Ibrces as he had at imnu*diate commaiul. lie was 
without liospital accommodation ; his imm ftdl sick, and the expedition lu; had jdanned undia* 
circumstances so unlavourable r<*sulted in a disastrous tiiilure, which was j»erhaps not witlmiit 
its lisi'ful lesson to the observant and enter]>risin^ leader who took u]» tlui (piestion Ion 
years later. 

With a foresij|;ht the wisdom of which was demonstrated by its result. Sir (larnet 
AVolseley went out to Cape Coast Castle with his stall* thre«? months b(*lbre the dab* of the 
arrival of the British Inxijis, and thereby mast(T(‘d many <d* the ditii(ailti(‘s which would otherwise 
have beset him. Sir CiarneCs stall* included Colonel Greaves, as chief*; Major 13ak(‘r, mljutant- 
j;eiieral ; Captain Huyshe, assistant (juartermaster-^'eiicral ; ('aj)taiu Hrai'keuhury, It. A.; 
Lieutenant Maurice, 11. A., private secretary; (-aptaiii Lanyoii ; Lieiiteiiaiit Jlon. II. Wood; 
Surj^eoii Home, CMh ; Hr. Tiirtou, and either ol!ic(*rs. ^IMu* perilous uatiin* (if tin* (*\p(*ditioii 
may he inl'erred from the fact that out of the stall* of thirty olliccrs (‘i« 4 *ht dit*<| c*itlicr from 
wounds or sickness, whilst there were hut two who were not at om* time or otlnjr daii;;*(!rousiy 
ill. But litth* was known or eould he known heforchand <if tin? route*. ]Ni<it many white 
men had travelled to (\iomassie, and still fc*wer had ndunn‘d, and the t(*stimony of tin* 
natives was only in very rare eas(*s to he relitsl njion. What litth? knowh*doi* W4* had of tin? 
]ieojile sjioke them iiitelli* 4 *cnt and warlike, and Coomassie was heli(*V(*d to In* a <;ity of stran*;e 
harliarie jiomp. The cxji-^-^erated rumoiir.s which jircvaih?*! were richily dissipatc?d, aIthouj»h the 
aetiial aspeet of the jilaci* was sullici<?ntly strange, and some iiT its maiiin;rs and eustoins were 
more than sulHeiently roinantie. Tin? deal h-druin,^^ decorated with human l)oin*s, skin, and hair, 
was borne in public by an ollicer of tin? lii«;hest rank, and there were f<nv noises of jiublie int(?rest 
more frequent in Coomassie lln«n tin* sound of tliat instruin(‘nl. ^I’lie city was many miles 
in cin?nit. It had iH «ipen squares and mark (?l -places, and was not without the ad vantu*;cK oi* a 
jirimitive eominerce. Tlie handicraft -inen of the country — W(?av(?rs, goldsmiths, (?iitlers, potbirs, 
and other artisans — exhibited their *.vares here; and Moo»*ish jiedlars and native m(?rc}iants from 
the coast brought articles which yave vari(?ty to the market. The r(?li< 4 *ion of tin? Ashantees is the 
most liorrible eoiureivalilc. Before the i;raiid altar of their terrible ”*ods slands a bu^;e braz(?n vessel, 
about live I’eet in diameter, which is sometimes, after a i;reat day of sacrilico, filled to the brim 
with humau lilood. There is nothing about the expy^fdvion more satisiactory than the fa<jt that 
these dreadful orj;i(»s of cruelty and Kup<*rstii,i<in have b(?eu, at least, somewhat checked by the 
stipulations forced upon the sava^^e potentate by the British l(*a<ler. 

Sir GariieCs lir.st care was to sweep Ihe country round Elmina clear of the Ashantee forces, 
which were still boveriiif; in tlie iiei^hlxiurhood after tlie cowardly and treacherous attack 
they had made on Commodore Comrnerell in the preceding Au||;iist. By December the whole 
of the wide district under the British protectorate w'as freed from the presence of the foe, 
a stey— jtthiph wng abgnliitply tiP/u^ftfenry to be gained before the advance on the Ashantee 
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capital could with any deforce of safety be made. The terrible character of the climate 
made it imperative that tlie time consumed in Ihc^se introductory operations should be short, 
and tliat the final blow should be sharp, rapid, and dtMjisivc. Tlie pre])arations against the 
climate were com])lete and thorou<»*h, and the wisdom dis]>1aycd in tins one matter laid 
probably more influence than was exercised bv any other part of the plan of the campaigfu 
in bring-in^ al>out a ])rosj>crous termiuatiou of the enter])rise. The dillicult and hazardous 
route along which lie had led the lied llivcr Exjiedition, had taught Sir (larnet Wolseley 
that the cumbrous dress ordinarily worn by the British soldier is eminently unfitted for the 
kind of work its wearer would have to go through cither in the long and arduous portages 
of the Cunadiaii lakes, or the deadly jungles of* the (fold Coast, and on this point also the 
most admirable arrangements wi»rc made. Jj{»id Derby remarked of the AsJiantee Expedition 
that it would he '‘a dtxdors' and ei'gineers^ war.^* 'J'hc wisdom and executive genius of Sir 
(jariict Wolsclt‘y juslilietl this saying. In sjiite of all fear to the contrary, the health of the 
troo])s, favoured hy the ]»rc‘eautions taken by their commanding ollieer, was remarkably good. 
The deadly forest was jiassed almost in safety, the crafty and courageous ciu*my was beaten 
at all jioints, and on the last day of January, J87I, the final blow at the enemy^s capital was 
successfully made, and the British standard was jdaiited in the midst of the smoking ruins 
of that centre of harharisin. Before this coiisiiimnaiion was l)rought about, the troops had fought 
many battles with the brave and <amning warriors against whom they were desjiatchcd. Tin* names 
of Essamaii, Duiujuah, Ahrokampra, and Easamah are not to be forgottiui when the valour of 
British soldiers is sjioken of. TJie warfare of the bush and the jungle is an especially nervous 
husiness,^^ and many troops who in the o])eu field would have fought l)rav(^Iy, might well have? been 
cowed in the ])reseiu*e of an invisible eiieiny^ who could find a shidter hehinil (‘V(»ry shrub, and who, 
concealed from discovery, might at any moment take advantage of the cover of the forest to send 
death into the unresisting ranks of the white invadiir. All the lingagemeiiis above mentioned were 
fought south ol* the river Brah ; and even wlaui that rubicon was (U’osstHl, the battles of Amoaful, 
Aduinassie, and Insufar nuiiaiiied to be contested before the i)lucky and detcrmiiiiHl British com- 
mander set foot in the cajnlal of that savage doiniiiiou. Tlie conduct of the troo])s throughout 
the whole march from the coast was admirable. WJien their cowardly and useless allies the Fantees 
fell away as they did by hundreds, the -l^iud lioyal Highlanders ])ositively volunteered to act as 
bearers themselves, and even ]>cri'ormed the duty for a day or two. The men of the llitle Brigade 
and of the Jitlrd Regiment followed this example, and the men of the last-named corps were so eager 
to get to the front that they ofYor(‘d to go on half- rations, ^as wifll as to carry stores with their 
own kits. ]^]very where tlie enthusiastic, soldierly, and self-denying example of their (jhief inspired 
the men, and the feeling thus indicated was kcj>t up without iutorinissioii from first to last. 

Sir (iaruct Wolseley ’s brill iaiit career liad not gone unrewarded before the ])crfornianee of his 
last exploit. He was already tuititled to wear the Pegu, the Crimean, the Turkish, and the Indian 
medals; he was a Knight of the Legion of Honour, of the Medjidie, of St. Michael and St. George. 
On his return from the Gold Coast he W'as cnnited a G.C.M.Cx. and a K.C.B., and the sister 
Universities did honour to themselves hy adding to his honourable distinctions; Cambridge 
conferring upon him the degree of LL.D., and Oxford that of D.C.L. Later on, the University of 
Dublin conferred upon him tlie duplicate di*gree of LL.D. There is probably no member of the 
community who did not congratulate him ujion the position he occupied in wdiat may be called the 
final spectacle of the Ashaiitee Expedition — the Review at Windsor, w’hen Her Majesty herself 
signified her approval of the manner in which he had fulfilled the trust imposed u]X)n him. 
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T he IIonouraMo Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftoslmry, is the seventh hearer of 

the title, which was first {fiven to a certain sfirrini? Sir Anthony Ashley, who made 
himself noticeable in the Cromwellian clays, hy raising; that body of “Clubmen” which on 
the -Ith of August, 10 th, was dispersed from a heijjjbt ncjar Shaflcsbnry by Cromwell’s forco.s. 
Sir Anthony was one of those who worked llo bring about the Stuart Rcstoi;ation,vJUul . his 
signature is at the foot of the document in which the second Charles was rccjiieslel by the 
gentry of England to return and assume the throne. Charles, being once firmly seaf t'd, renvardei 
Sir Anthony for many services by creating him I'larl of Shaffesburv. The third Earl was al.so 
a man who left his mark, although in a quieter fashion than his predecessor — choosing the 
world of literature rather than of politics, and leaving behind him books which are still r(!garded 
as authoritative. 

The present Earl was bom on the 2Sth of April, in the j ear I SOl. lie began his education 
at Harrow, and went thence to Christ Church College, Oxl()rd, when; he took a first (rlass in 
classics in 1822, graduating II. A. in 18112. In JSII his old university acknowledged its 
sense of the honour his career had done it, by conrerriiig u])on hiih the dtgree of D.C.Ij. 

Like many others among our hereditary law-niakei’s. Lord Ashley served a long apprent iceship 
to the art of government in the House of Commons. He sat first for Woodstock, for which 
borough be was returned in 1S2(), avowing himself a disciple of the school of liiverpool and 
Canning, and attaching himself to their (lovernments. In the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington he occupied otfiee as one of the Commissioners of tin; Hoard of Control. In 1 8<‘5f), 
when the question of the great Reform Bill first b(‘gan to agitate Rarliammit, and when Earl 
Grey formed that memorable Cabim- ; i which Mr. Brougham held office os Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Ashley was returned for Dorchesti That year was remarkable for the most extraonlinary 
scene which has taken place in the of Commons since the r>th of .Iiine, 1028, when, as 'i'hoinas 
Alured relates, “ Sir Thomas Philips of Somersetshire spake, and mingled his words with weeping. 
Mr. Pym did the like. Sir Edward Coke, overcome with passion, was forced to sit down when 
he began to speak, by the abundance of tears. Yea, the Speaker in bis sjKJcch could not refrain from 
weeping and shedding of tears.” The event which t-o place in the Hou.se two centuries later, 
though not fraught with results so tragic, or marl: iy an agitation so intense, was suflicieutly 
stirring in itself and important in its results. So wild was the excitement of the time, that it is 
soberly written in history, that ladies looking on at the proceedings in the House of Lords were 
terrified, “thinking that tlie Peers would actually come to blows.” In the midst of a scene of 
wild confusion, the King himself appeared. In the tumult raised hy the cxcitcd^speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, the summons of the Sergeant-at-Arms remained unheard. But quiet was at length 
restored, and His Majesty in person dissolved the Parliament. In the general election whi^ 
8 
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followed, Lord Ashley was returned for Dorsetshire, in which county a great and general distress 
at that time i)rcvailed. In other parts of the country also the people were on the very edge Of 
absolute starvation, and '^agricultural labourers were found starved to death, having tried in vain 
to support nature with sorrel and other like food.^^ From a scale issued by the magistrates of 
the Stourbridge division, according to which relief was to. be administered, it aj)pears that the 
total income of the average labourer enabled him in all to purchase rather more than a pound of 
bread per day, without allowing anything whatever for the other necessaries of life — fuel, housing, 
clothing, or drink. It is not to be wondered at that under these circumstances Lord Ashley 
retired in 1845 from his scat, professing himself no longer able to resist the urgent luiccssity for 
the rejKial of the Corn Laws. Before this he had, in the year 1841, refus(?d to accej)! office under 
Sir Robert Peel, because that politician would not give his supiiort to the Ten Hours Bill, the 
measure upon which Lord Ashley^s claim to remembrance as a member of tlu^ Lower House chiefly 
rests. It was the rpiestion to which, during his occupation of a scat in that Ciiamber, ho 
principally devoted liimsclf; and ifs final success was a worthy inauguration of that series of 
philanthropic movements and social reforms with which the name of the liarl of Shaftesbury is 
now' connected in the public mind. 

The question was not raised hy Lord Ashley for the first time ; it had been before the attention 
of philanthroiiic and thoughtful men sin^ie the third year of this century, when Sir Robert Peel had 
carried a measure to i^rovide for the (;are and education of the apprentices who were sent dowm to 
Laitcashirc in large loads from the workhouses of London. That measure, well-intentioned as it was, 
and operating as it did in favour of the very limited class for whom it w'as intended, had hut little 
eircet ui)on the general condition of the factory hands of the great cotton manufiuituring county, 
and tw'cnty-fhroe ycuirs later Sir John Hobhouse passed a Bill for the regulation of the hours of 
lalK)ur in cotton mills. This Bill liad especial relation to the i>racticc of night- work in particular 
departments, and w'as of mucfh service to the oijeratives. Even at an earlier time than this Mr. 
Nathaniel Gould had pressed upon the mill-owaicrs the necessity which existed for ameliorating the 
condition of the children employed by them. But, like all other social movements, this progressed 
hut slowly and in a feeble and intermittent w’ay until it attracted the attention <)f the general public, 
wbo by their support g'avo the required weight and w’arranty to the few philanthropists who were 
dis 2 )osed to take the question in hand. 

In 18JU), Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler brought it once more before the consideration of the 
House of Commons, whilst outside he found earnest and able coadjutors in Mr. Oasller, Mr, M^alker, 
the Rev. JMr. Bull, and Mr. John Wood. The latter was a worsted spiniier at Bradford, and knew 
the evil working of tlie system which then jwevailcd, not from mere rojxjrt, but from personal 
observation. He was a man of high integrity and great benevolence, and was of especial service in 
agitating for the required reform. In 18dd, when the one Parliamentary chani 2 >ioii of the cause lost 
his seat, Lortl Ashley took his place. Mr. Sadlcr^s labour had not been altogcllicr in vain. He bad 
at least smoothed the way for his successor by obtaining a Commission on the question, the result of 
Avhose inquiries opened the eyes both of the Parliament and the public to the horrors of the system 
it was desired to remove. In the preface to a volume of speeches i>ublislied by him in 1868, the 
liliirl of Shaftesbury offers generous tribute to the efforts of those who preceded him. in this good 
W'ork, and gives a very summarised history of the various jdiases through which the movement 
passed. The second reading of the Bill presented by Lord Ashley in 1 883 passed without opposition, 
but in its progress through committee a most important clause was omitted, and his lordship, feeling 
unable to conduct the measure through the House as a private member, laid it in the hands 
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of the Government, who succeeded in passing it in a very modified, and indeed an almost mutilated 
form. It fell far short of what its promoters desired, and they were too niueh in earnest to allow tho 
matter to sleep. 

Lord Ashley in his place in the House renewed the question in 1838, hut wKlioul any nppro- 
ciahlc result. Six years later, however, it came once more to the front, and was so viy:orously jiressed 
that it assumed projiortions lar^je enough to threaten the fate of a IMinistry. Tho qu<»stion is now so 
utterly concedixl, that it comes upon the reader as a surprise when he learns the hittorness with 
wlneh Lord Ashley^s modest and beneficent scheme was met. All that was conteiul(»d for was a 
limitation of the time of labour for women and children to ten hours. Notwithstaiulino' the revela- 
tions of the Commission granted in answer to tho appeal of JNIr. Sadler, the Ministry of Earl Crey 
opposed this claim by every means in its ])owcr. Twice, in s])ite of the ojiposilion ol* the Govern- 
ment, Ijord Ashley earrietl with him a majority of the House. Earl Grey threatened to hand in his 
resignation unless the vote of the House were rescinded, hut at the same time exjiressed the 
willingness of the Government to accfule to a measure which should limit the daily time of labour 
for women and children to twelve hours. Not feeling himsell* justified in ])ressing his case to an 
extremity, Tjonl Ashley acce])t(‘d the nit i mat tun ottered. The (*lauses ohje(^ted to hy tho Ministry 
were altered to ni(H»t their vi(‘\vs, and the Hill p:i.ssed iiit(» law. Even hy its now restri<^ted ]»owers 
it eltecded man}’ alterations of importance. It (diang(‘d the age of children admitted to work in 
factories from nine to eight ; diminished the working hours of children under thirteen years of age to 
six-and-a-half hours : extended the time during which tliey were to he under daily instrueiion in 
schools from two to two-aiid-a-half hours in wint(‘r, and three hours in summer; continued the 
limitation of the labour of persons between thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a day, and applied 
the same limitation b) the labour <»f women; called for the ])roduetion of a certificate of baptism, if 
demanded, to prove that tiie chi hi was really of the age recjuircd by the law ; lowtjred the amount 
of fines imposed for the violation of tlu? law, but inflicted tluan for each j)erson improperly worked, 
instead of for each offence, wliich might include several persons; and also required that tho 
machinery should he guarded to prevent accidents. It is a matter for w^ondt'r that a measure of 
this mild and humane cast shouhl luive he(m so strongly opj>oscd hy any modern .J'jiglish Ministry, 
but the feeling of the House of Commons and the g(meral teinp(*r of tlie jieo])le made it evident that 
the question would never be regarded as finally settled until at least the demands of Lord Ashley and 
his supporters were conceded. The j»rincipal promoter of the good cause in Varliament was not 
only opposed by the Government, but was per.sonally assailed by many of its BiJ]q)ortt!rs, wlio strove 
to strengthen tlie hands of an ohstinir e minority hy the free employment of scandal and slander with 
re.spect to the leader of the majorily. It was not, howcvei', a diflieult matter for Ijord Ashley to live 
down the calumnies of his opponents and to triumph over them. 

But the work was not even yet eomjdcted, and many patient years of labour had still to be 
spent by the advocates of the cause. Lord Palmerston in the yeai 18(58, when holding the 
office of Secretary of State for tlie Home Departitiei-t, gave the project a helping hand, and 
introduced a measure which went far to complete the sparse enactment of liis predecessors. So 
recently as the year 1802 the Earl of Shafte.sbury applied for a renewal of the Parliamentary 
Commission already alluded to, and asked for an inquiry into the condition of children engaged in 
trades not protected by the Factory Acts. 

In the year 1812, Lord Ashley introduced a Bill for which the way had been paved by a 
long and careful inquiry, and by a strong feeling of astonishment and indignation in the public 
mind at the horrors which that investigation had revealed. The measure related to the employment 
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of vwomcn ana chilardCk ijouwocs and collieries^ and it was reported by the Commission for which 
Loi& Ashley had moved, that infants ($ seven, six, and even four years of a^e were employed 
'•* in perfojtonin^ tlic work of actual beasts of burden, whilst the hours of labour for women — the 
hiii>ouT itself beinc^ of a most unsuitable^ and, degrading — ^ero fourteen and sixteen 

hours a day> “Even^tlicso hours wercT^i^ unfrequently exceeded; and the whole question was 
surroundod by a moral atmosphere indescribably foul. By Lord Ashley^s Bill the employment 
of women in these places was ahsolnlely forbidden, and it was enacted that no children under 
tjie^ age of four(ct?n years should bo engaged. The hours of work were brought within decent 
limits, and the inimj^itous system of pauper apprenticeship was done away with. 

A social injury or injustice appears always to have had an attraction for Lord Ashley, and 
to have at once enlisted all his combative feelings and faculties. In the year 1813 his attention 
..as attracted to the tremendous miscdiic^ 'i'rmigkt-by the opium traffic among tlie inhabitants of 
our Eastern possessions, and among the people of Cliina. With his customary thoroughness and 
earnestness, h(5 made himself master of the question, and on the evening of the 4th of April, in a 
lengthy and exhaustive speech, he laid before the House of Commons the whole miserable story of 
, traide. Those vested interests which in one form or other i>hiy so prominent a part 

in the speech of electioneering politicians, were too strongly established to be overthrown by the 
plainest and broadest statement of fact, and beyond the enlightenment of a section of the public no 
immediate object was gained. Amongst other well -aut lie nticated statements made iii the course of 
• this speech, was one 'wliiidi showed with great distinctness the damage done evtm to the trading 
interests of the nation by this mistaken traffic. Prom the official aecoimt of the value and quantity 
of cargoes imported into Canton and Macao, it appean^J that in the years 1817 — 18 the value of 
imported opium was £737,775, that of imported cotton and sundries being £ii,03il,(»:i5. In the 
years 18jl7 — 28 the amount of imj)ort('d opium hjwl been very nearly multi])licd by four, whilst the 
importation of cotton and other useful articles had dwindled to £1,150,537, or little more than half. 
Still later returns showed a continued increase on the one hand, and a corresponding decrease on the 
other. The speech in which Lord Ashley laid this statement before the House was replete with fact, 
and was not wanting in gen<*rous and impassioned appeal. 

In the same year he laid before the House a motion on the subject of education, and hero 
' again it bcMramc his duty to attack oppression and corruption, and to exjwse the doings of many 
who ground down the faces of the poor. He pointed out that there were at tlait time no fewer 
than 1,014,1 93 cliildren caj)ablc of education, but under no educational influence. He also pointed 
out that, in the county of Lancaster alone, the annual cxpe'hditure for the punishment of crime 
was £601,905, while the annual vote for education in all England was £30,000. The address 
prepared by Lord Ashley was accepted, and an answer favourable to it was delivered at the bar 
of the House by the Earl of Jermyn. 

Through all the Parliamentary work in which he was engaged at this time ran one and the 
same purpose, and to that purpose his whole life now appeared to be dedicated. The calls upon his 
time and attention outside the House were not less urgent or imperative than those which addressed 
him from within its walls. His elevation to the Peerage on the death of his father, in the year 
1851, did not in his ease, as it has done in so many olhci’s, serve to take him from the public view. 
Ilis claim to public attention had been always more of a social than a political nature, and his 
removal from the busy arena of the House of Commons to the quieter sphere of the Lords did but 
leave him ^ith more time, more freedom, and more ixiiluenee for the public service. His promise as 
a politician was not inconsiderable. The list of offices with which he had been entrusted shows 
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clearly enough that in the o]iiiiion of the leaders of his parly he wiis qua'' ‘.'jw.to take a proniiiionfc 
part in public bus !n OSS. AVhilst he sat as Ibo represent an open eonstil lu iuy in iho Lower 
House he held the following* posts: — From ]S:20 to JS’lO lie was a ConinnVsioinr of the 
Control ; in 1831 — 35 ho >ta«'V)ne the Adinirully; and in ilio years IM I — 17 he wms , ■ 

a member of the Ecelesiastieal Con'iniission. ** * * ' ^ 

AVith the exoejilion of the aehievements already (‘hronicleil, bis ]H»Iitieal savings and 
doings have for the greater part been lost sight of, the intt'resl insjiired *by his aets and 
his utterances as a professed ])hilanthr<»pisi. Sinee the death <>f his iiilher^ tlie Furl of 
Shaftesbury has been continually before tlio public as the leadia*, and in ‘ 'eases llnS^ 

originator, of movements whieli have had f<»r their se<»j>e and ol>jeet the elevaium of tlie peo]de 

the relief of poverty and misery, the 
and religion. 

Politicians frequently point with just, feelings of gratuIaiioM to the peaceable political revolu- 
tion which has taken place in England witliin the ])iist I'oi iy-t wo y<^ii rs. \\ liil.it surrounding mil ions 
are still in the birth-pangs of liberty, England, by the liapj>y const itut i«»n of her people, and the 
wisdom of her people s leaders and governors, has arrivt'd iil a p(*infc of jiublie freedorn>m‘ver bufwg^ 
known in the history of civilisation. Put the social revolution which has also taken jilnec is not 
less noteworthy or less surprising. Alorelhan lialf tliat very inacliiinMy of social reform with wliicli 
men work in these days had v(*t, wlun th(‘ Earl of Shaftesbury ent(‘red up(ui bis early public career, to 
be created. It is not altog(‘tlicr to the national credit that, our criminal classes slioulil still b(j so 
numerically strong, or so raj)idly rc<*ruitcd; bo( tiiougli the great liglit of social progn‘s.s creeps uj) very 
slowly, it still does palpably rise higher and higher, in spilt* of the irioiirnful o|>inions expressed by 
many of our leading men at this tiim*. It is niKhuiiable tlial a great, deal of the crirnt^ perpetrated 
by the population of our towns ami eitie.<, was as dir(*cl ly cans *(1 by tin* existing (romlithms of sotfiety 
as it was diretdly pimisln'd by tlie law. Then? is a class of rth‘ntless lln^orists wliosti mernbiU's 
would, after the fashion of I)iclv(*iis’ famous ahleriiian, jMjt down all manifestations of tjvil 
disposition in the niultitmle, in ])rercrcnce to setting up before tbeir dark(‘ned (*yes a lM‘tl< r hopti than 
has hitherto declared itself. Put tlH*r(j are nmre (*nlig]itcn<*d reronn(*rs who, moved by love rather 
than by law, have learned the secret reason why jioverty and vic(^ arii sr) often bmiul linnd in hand; 
who know how inevitably tin* foul air, and foiiltu* inlluenecis, amongst wliieli tlie poor of our great 
cities spend their lives, act uixm the criminal statistics of the country. And these men have made 
it their aim to deter from vice less l>y severity of punisluncnt for vice conunittod, than by tho 
destruction of the seeds from which it certainly sjirings. '^fheir work lias prospered, and they 
deserve to stand high — as they do — in the lov<i and honour of their countrymen, for the loyal 
and devoted fashion in which., through no stjuill share of obloipiy and contempt, they liave lield 
their hands to the task to which they have onc<» devoted themselves. It was more in the spirit 
of the new than of the old school of lawgivers that the Earl of Shaftesbury's Juvenile Mendicancy 
Bill was framctl, when it was brought before the House of Lords in the session of 1853. 'Jliis Bill 
was, in a very large measure, the product of tlie public feeling of the time. The journals of tho 
day again and again insisted upon tlio necc.ssity of action — but mine of them bad anything to 
advise. The Ti/nes in a leading article written at this date said : It has come to pass that 
you will encounter more beggars, of one sort or another, in a walk from Westminster Abbey to 
Oxford Street, than you wdll in a tour from London to Switzerland, whether you^go by Paris 
or by the Rhine.'^ This unpleasant statement was followed by the inevitable redect.ion: 
surely as the tadpole will change into the frog, the little fellow who now pursues you the length 
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of a street will one day pick your pocket, and be a frequent charge on the county rate, and the 
national exchequer/^ 

Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill was received by the Peers with every sign of favour, and it was spc^ken 
of in high terms by Lord Brougham, the Earl of .Aberdeen, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Grey, and 
Lord Campbell. But it met with considerable difficulties, and was for somcj time believed to be 
opposed by the Poor Law Commissioners. Another Bill leaving the same object was at tlie same 
time brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Adderlcy. Public attention was now thoroughly 
excited, and a conference largely and influentially attended was held in London, and the question 
discussed in all its bearings. A similar gathering, at which the Earl of Shaftesbury and Sir John 
Pakington played the principal parts, was held at Birmingham ; and the result of this ventilation of 
the matter was, that it was thouglit advisable to withdraw the measures before the Ijcgislature, and 
1 ^.atftiainpt to iiitluencc the Government to take up the cause as one of niiiional import ance. A 
deputation was accordingly appointed to wait ujk)ii Lord Palmerston, who promised to give the 
mii^r h^^gosy^liost attention, and shortly afterwards introduced a m(»iisnrc '^for tlie better Care 
and Reformation of Yoiillifiil Olfcmlers in Great Britain." The princi]):il elfeet of! the passing of 
this Act was, that the reformatories estahlLshc<l l»y philantln'ojneal effort in various parts of the 
kingdom were, more distinctly than lieretoforc, recognised ly the Government, and were aided from 
the national tunds. Some fear was expressed that, sinee they hud thus fallen under Government 
patronage, they might possibly be neglected by tlieir earlier ])atroiis, and ilie Earl of Sliafttisbury 
was very earnest in his appeals to those who had hitherto assist (‘d to support these institutions not 
to withdraw their aid. The benevolent action of the measure introduet'il by luord Palmerston is 
now on all hands recognised, but it must be said that the ehitjf merit of tlie Act belongs to the 

Earl of Shaftesbury, who, at a time when all admitted and de]>lored the existing state of things, 

was the first to discover and attempt to apply the remedy; 

The one movement wdiich lias more f han any other brought the name of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
before the public is that of the Ragged School Union, an association wdiich had a small and not very 
promising beginning in the year 1813. As Lord Ashley, he consented to become the president of 
A the new Union ; and he has held the office over since, presiding year after year at its annual meetings, 
travelling here and there to assist in the devclopincnt of its idea, and handing all liis infiuence to 
its cause. The religious literature of tlie time at which this movement was inangiirated is full 
of strange revelations of the social life of those classes amongst whom it wtis pro])osed to labour, 

^ and the amount of practical good effected by Ragged Schools in our great towns is altogether 

^ beyond calculation. Much no doubt yet remains to bo donei but the dreadful condition of things 

which was thirty years ago habitual to the ba<tk slums of London is now become exceptional. 
The Ragged School has paved the way for the Board School which is now partially supplanting 
it. Lord Shaftesbury foresaw this when in 1871 he wrote: It is not my intention to 

inatitute any comparison of the past wdth the future system — of what is going out wdtli w’hat is 
chming in. The death of one and the life of the other stand both of them in the list of the 
inevitables. My only prayer — and it is a very humble one — is that the interval betw'ccu the close 
of the old effort and the beginning of the new may not be attended with a heart-sickening rc^currence 


of suffering and degradation." There w'ns at this time cause for fear. The publicj upon w'hoso 
constli&llm the Ragged School movoment entirely relied, w ere beginning to look forw’'ard to the 
intrpduw^ x^ a rate*aided system of education, and were consequently growing careless abput the old 
it was evidently destined to supersede. Lord Shaftesbury’s appeal was handsomely 
' but more than once the' Ragged School movement has been in serious difficulties. At 
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one time, when the recognised organ of the Union imhlished, in largo typis a document headed 
“ The Earl of Shaftesbury’s Ai)peal," it seems that the iWociation had a balance of six shillings 
only at the hank. 

During: its whole history tho Ilag:g:c(l School Union may almost he said to have owed its 
existence to the efforts and influence of Lord Sliaftesbury, whose act u al wt»rk connection with 
its affairs was for many years as constant, and as hard, as that of any jiaid advocate could possibly 
have been. Throug:h it all ho was very nobly seconded by Lady Shaftesbury, whose death in the 
year 1872 drew fortJi many expressions of <?ondolcncc and reg:ard, notably one from Her Majesty tho 
Queen. During* tho whole forty-two years of married life. Lady Shaftesbury, who was the eldest 
daughter of Earl Cowper, joined witli her hushaiid in his crusade against ignorance luid vice; and the 
Kaggcd School Union, and another movennmt \vhi(*h sprang out of it, enlisted her special symiiathy 
and regard. 

Thai other movement was the establishment of the Shoeddack Drigade. The* idea was mootod 
at a meeting id* Ragginl School dclt^gait's, and *was put into jiractice on a small scale without de^y 
TJie first day's staff consisted of live? hoys, hut others w(‘rc rapidly induced to join* hund'^s 
of lads were i>iit into a position where hoin'sty and cleanliness were at least placed within their 
reach. Tlie managers of the Jlrigade and of the Schools worked the two projects together with very 
good results, and the new ])lan was as heartily supported hy Lord Shaftesbury as the old. Among 
other schciiues ])iil in u<!tion was one of emigration, a number of the more trustworthy and intelligent 
among the jioor lads of Jjondon being sent out to C'anada, where a public movement wan immediately 
set on foot for their bestowal, and where most of them have sincje turned out well. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury was j^resent at the vahnlici<iry meeting w^ith this small jiarty of young emigrants, and 
bade tlieni Gtid-spinvl in a genial sp<*c<h. 

The class amongst wdiom lie lias chiefly lahoiinHl have not 1 h*(»m able to make any large palpable 
return for his services, but tl <‘y have on several occasions displayed their gratitude by a jiresentalion, 
whose market w'orth would not well c\j»ress the value set- u])on it by its recjijiient. One of these 
presentations consistid of an address of thanks, subscribed by J,7h0 names, and another of a crayon 
portrait of himsc'lf, jihotograjihed ct>pies of which have simre liccn cxtcMisively piiblislied. Another of 
these gifts was a ]>icture, in which th<‘ unrecrognised and half-starved Arab of the btreets is contracted 
with a member of the Slioe-hhu k Brigade. 

Before leaving this ])art of his lordship's work, it may be interesting to allude tx) the statistics 
quoted in tlie House of Lurds bj, T/i^^l Morhy, in proof of the good effected by the movements of 
which W'e have sjKiken. In the Ragged Sdiool Union w'as formed, there were 4,488 

criminals scntcic ed to transportation frijienal servitude out of a population of 10,»‘i()0,000. In 1809 
there were hut 2,0(U> sentenced In j . iiul servitude — ^transiiortutiou having been abolished — out of a 
population of 21,900,000. It will thus he seen that while tho pojiulatiou had risen in the projiortion 
of rather more than 21 to 10, crime luwl fallen hy considerably more than one-balf. 

On the 20th of February, 1800, tlie Earl of Shafieshury was called t.» account in the House of 
Lords for one of his actions. Lord Dugannon had jdaecd a notice upon the paper that he should 
move, call attention to the performance of Divine Service at Sadler's Wells and other theatres 
by clergymen of the Church of Englaml on Sunday evenings." The noble lord also moved a 
resolution, That such services, being highly irregular and inconsistent with order, are calculated 
to injure rather than advance the progress of sound religious principles in the metrig^lis ..and 
throughout the country." In answ'cr to the speech in which this motion was formafly iiitrMi^eed 
to the notice of the House, Lord Shaftesbury said that, since he was certainly the only eal|)^nt 
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he might he reasonahly looked to for a reply, lie made no attempt to justify vvha.t did not appear 
to him need justification, Init he explained that when the promoters of the services had sought 
either op(?n spiioes for the accommodation of worfc;hii)i)ers, or public buildings other than the theatre, 
they had not been abb? to find them. 

These services, which for a time were productive of a large religious excitement, were not of a 
' nature to cTidurc. The novelty wcjre away, and th^ .public interest drooped ; but they found 
an energetic supporter in Sliaflesbury. ^ in fact, been identified with the 

hisl .)ryMd the evangelical CliristiaTu of In? time, and with all movements of social philanthropy. 
JI<*. ha« lx**'!! a voluminous wrifer and yet more constant speaker, but he has not aimed at the 
erection of any personal liferary monument. All that lie has jiuhlishcd lias related to the questions 
of Ihe lumr — to flie urgent Jieed of* the time. He has never given himself leisure for compression, 
but has .wf leltcrs, jiamjdilef s, and collected s]>ceclies, all written or composed in the 

lieat and hurry of work, and all mark(*d hy mu(‘li energy and thought. ' In one letter originally 
addi’cssed to the Tlmrst^ nnd aricu’wards jiuhlished in j)amphlct f'orrn, a jiassage occurs which throws 
a great deal of liglit uj)on one asj^eet of liis character. He is dealing with the question of the 
propos(?d revision of the Bible, and thus expresses bis o])inion : — its language has sunk deep into 
the moral constitution of our ]K*o|ile. No one who associates with them can doubt it. It is ike 
of t^j^cir doniesjjjip ir terc<>in*se, the exponent of Ihcir joys and sorrows. And I will maintain 
that a descent f* Jm fhe^1im;i!Witic and touching tones of our w-onderfnl version, to the thin 
Frenchified and squeaking soiiten(‘(\s in modern us(», would heun irreparable shock to every English- 
speaking man, who has drunk in tlio old and generous language almost with his mothcr^s milk.^^ 

That passage not only s(‘rves to illnslrate Lord Shafteshury^s way of thinking. It serves also 
as a very representative samjdo of liis literary style, which is, ]>erhaps, som(*what too fervid and rapid. 
But without that fervour;/ and rapidity of Adding', the work in which the k]arl of Shaficsbuiy 
has been engag(*d for a full half-cenlurv could not have been undertaken with the faintest chance 
of success. The work has always been arduous, and not always successful. Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's descrqitioii of the i)liilanthro])ist might June been written as a gloss upon his life 
nnd effort : — 

“ 'Idio three hours' 8j)c'eehep froni the moinlxT’s scat. 

The hot eoiniiiiiteeH in nnd c»ut t lie House, 

Tlie ]Minq»hlets, ‘ Arginnents,’ ‘ Colleefivo Views,’ 

ToHH(>d tail ns straw h('t\n*(' sick houses, just 
'J’o show one’s sick, and so })0 trod to dirt. 

And no more use — througli this world’s underground. 

The grojung, burrowing cJIorl, Avlience the nriu 
And hc'iirt come bleeding '* 

The thought AAdiich rnns through these lijies is sadly true of any elTort for the improvement of 
the world. But the labourer is not without his reward. In Lord Shaftesbury's case not a little 
of the work has prospered ; our ctiuntry owes to him more than to many wdio have been considered 
illustrious statesmen, and there is no man who stands higher than he in the respect and liking 
of the Christian communities of England. 


jPptfrailf ^efixed to this Afiwoir is rofisd, hy permission^ from et Photograph fy the Tjontlon Stertoscopic Company^ 
as also is that prefaed to the Memoir of the I^rd Chief Justue»\ 
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T O^T) RUSSELL is, on many ^ronnds, one of the most noleworiliy men of onr affe. If the 
I i omeular voice whurh so lonj; {fuided Ihe delilicr.iHiiiis of Hit* Wliij^ party in the llonso of 
ComnioTiB is there no longer heard, and if the sliglit figure <tf the I'utlier of Reform is no h)ng(>r 
seen in the van of party war, Ijord Russell is none tiie less a great name and an existing powtT 
among us. There are many men to whom his conejusions still oxjnvss the fitiality of politiwil 
rights, who in robust jHilitieal manhood marcluHl in the (*010111011 ranks behind him, who are now 
willing to advancic no further, who have arrived at that stage of eonteiil. in life which Charles 
Lamb, in his “New Year’s Eve” so finely and tenderly dejn'cfs. Earl Russell is eight years 
older than the (jentury, in whose* hishiry he has played so large a jiart, has ycit grown to be. 
lie is a part of the political ]>ast, and is yet a living influence in the jiolitieal present. Looking 
over the back numla^rs of launch, which are in themselv(!s not a ban* or uninstructrve'^y^^iajii, 
of insular history, one finds in that journal’s first jiolif ical cartoon the severed figure of ‘lioro' 
John Russell, as Sir Robert Petfl, in the ehameler of Hercules, tears him from the Treasury lieneh. 
That is so long ago as the tilth of July, ISU. An intenjst at once ])leasant and mournful 
surrounds the surviving hero of those by-gone stniggles. Ihs*! and ifrougham, O’Cionnell and 
Sibthorpe, Liverpool and (ianiiing, (hbden and Cobbett, have gone their way, whilst he, the 
eontemiwrary of them all, the elder of some of tluim, still nunains. We shall be eharg(*d with no 
exaggerative adminition if we say that Ijord Russell is in a sense dear to the inembers of all 
jiolitical parties in England. For tlu* jiarty animositicis, ins(*parable from party war, have had full 
time to cool. Ilis old foes have forgiven the old strokcsiiilu! dealt. Tlnj new school of Lilieralisrn 
reveres him for his honesty, b'.i vigour, his indomitable plu(*k, his long B(*rviec. He has fallen 
from the advanced ranks in these later days, and has jiroelaiintid himself willing to “ rest and 
1)0 thankful.” The new school, *./hieh in natural conswjmmce of the swift succession of 
its schemes, has by this time gone beyond his programme, is willing, at least, to ac(}ept one 
half of that advi(*e, and to be thankfid — to him, for his good service done;. In t hat sl^)w broadening 
of from precedent to jirccedent, which is our (tspecial prid(!, the Tory of to-day is as far 

advan(i|EB|l^thc Whig of fifty years ago. “At four-score it is too old a wesek” to make further 
advancc87lH||yid so Lord Russell still remains to his country in pretty much the same political 
attitude as wmb in I SID he laid bis first reform motbn liefore the House of Commons. To trace 
so long, so honourable, and so ev(‘ntful a life as his, is no unworthy or uninstructive task. 

liom on the 10th August, 1792, and the son of John, sixth Duke of Bedford, and Georgina, 
daughter of the fourth Viscount Torrington, Lord Russell was early ushered into Whig influences. 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, in 1792, was not perhaps a likely place in which to look for modem 
Liberalism, but the seeds of modem Liberalism lay there not the less. The young nobleman b^an 
his education at Sunbury. Thence be went to Westminster School, and thence to the University of 
9 
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Edinburgh, where he studied under Professor Playfair, Dugald Stuart, Brown the metaphysician, and 
other eminent men. The Duke, his father, had already implanted in his mind the seeds of Liberalism 
in politics, and his university tutors fostered them. Leaving college ho made a continental tour, 
and returned to England in time to witness the foundation of the Liverpool ministry, to contest 
Tavistock, and to take his seat in the House of Commons in the session of 1813. He was just of 
age then, and at that time a probation of silence was held to be almost a necessary part of the 
training of a candidate for Parliameniary inlluencc. Lord llusseirs probation was a brief one. 
Wellesley and Grenville were the Whig Chieftains of those days, and being wise leaders had 
declined tlu^ i)ower which liad been recently offered them, waiting for better opportunities of 
working out their plans than then pr(‘sented themselves. In 1815, peace with France being con- 
cluded, and Najwleon shortly afterwards being safely got away to St. Helena under the charge of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, room and time were found, in the hours of restored quiet, for home legislation, 
and the Whig parly came into power with a majority of seventy or eighty in the House of 
Commons. Lord John Russell made his dchut on the question of the Income Tax, and the Foreign 
Treaties, which at that time of the resettlement of European affairs, came under the consideration 
of the British Government. His eloquent speech on this occasion gave him at once a high place 
among Parliamentary speakers, and great things began to be cxiiected of him. The jirojccted 
northern settlement,^'' by which Norway and Sweden were to have been incorporated, was 
vigorously opposed by him, and in 1817 he spoke strongly against the Habeas Corpus Act, by 
which the law attempted to quiet a distressed and turbulent people. Sanguine of the success 
of his own views, and intensely in earnest in respect to them, the failure of his party in this 
rcsiiect dashed his enthusiasm, and in a moment of pique and mortification he sjioke in the 
hearing of the jioet Moore, of a strong wish to retire from jiublic life, and to devote himself 
to the pursuits of lit<*rature, to which he luul always had a very decided leaning. The expression 
of this desire drew forth from !Moore his famous Remonstrance,^^ a poem in which he invoked 
Lord John to remain true to his cause, and which ends with these lines : 

*' The branches that spring from tlio old Russell tree* 

Are by Liberty claimed for tlio use of her shrines ! ” 

Lord John answered to the call, which was not perhaps so much needed as it appeared to be. 

Impoverished by long war, by loss of trade, and by tlie operation of the Protective duties 
on corn, and borne down on every hand alike by circumstance, and by legislation, the people 
of these realms became dangerous. The slaughter of Glasgow weavers, and of Manchester 
mechanics, w\as not the method by which the solid English people, stung at last into slow-burning 
deep resentment, could be brought back to peace and order. At a time now not to be realised, 
when the spies of Castlereagli were abroad, when Chartism was armed, when Bilston petitioners, 
and Manchester blankeleers, were marching in ragged hopelessness towards London, and sleeping 
under hedges by the way ; when Birnunghara was illegally electing representatives for the 
proclamation of its grievances in Parliament ; when agricultural labourers were vainly trying 
to live on boiled grass, and on bread which being baked, ran out of the oven ; when Parliament 
in its panic passed a w^hole array of Bills for the seizure of arms, the suppression of sedition, and 
the punishment of rebels ; when the whole land was in such travail as no other country ever 
sustained without open revolution. Lord John Russell brought in his first Reform motion. Mr. 
Grey, one of the staunchest of Liberals in his time, had gone back discomfited, and it needed 
both enthusiasm, and settled and stedfast devotion, to enable a man, with any chance of success, 
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to brings in n question of this kind. On the 4th Doeeiiibor, 1 SI 5), the first Reform resolutions of 
Lord John Russell were moved, but they wore withdrawn on the intinuition that the Goverinnent 
were prepared to tak(? up the question. That intimation was not very readily fuliilled, but lioixl Jidin 
contented himself with moving* for the disfranehisement of the Rorough of (iraiupoiind, where o])en 
corruption had been proved beyond all doubt to exist. Lord C'asflereagh was at this time in 
power, and, without the expenditure of any great trouble, he eontrived to shelve even this models! 
proposition. Very shortly loo the asjiect of affairs outside Ihe House began to he sniootluT and 
more pleasant. Tlic close of the war brought a sudden influx of trade, and in the new a]>])roaeh 
of a scmhlance of prosp(*rity the pe(q)lc for the moment l‘orgnt the cry of R(*l’orm. Rut even 
this seeming of prosperity was illusory, and in half-a-doztm years fh(‘ country was once more 
awake. Cajdain Swing" was hurning ricks in the agricullural disf riels, and the mecdianies 
of thi^ towns were again growing dangerously distxudented. “Jlie old cry was raised anew, aiul 
on the opening (»f the session of I8dl, Earl Grey, having presented huuktous petitions for Reform, 
stated that a measure had been drawn up with the eoiuMirreiice of tho whole Government, and 
would shortly he laid before the asseinbletl I’arliament. In tin* Lower ChamluT a similar 
statement was made by Lord Althorj), who said that, in consideration of the maiiiuT in which 
Lord John Russell liad su])j)Oiied Reform in its more iinjjopular days, it had been deei/Ied to 
leave in his hands the honour of its reintroduclion. The night apj)ointe(l was the Jst of 
March. Scarcely a member was absent from his seal, and when Lord Russell ent(Teil ih*' 
House at six o’clock he was greele<l with tremendous cheering. With that evening a dehate 
began, the like of which was never known hclbrci, or since, and wdiich lasicul, with hero 
and tliere an insignilieiujl break, until the June of the following scission. ]t will he iiilenjsting 
to offer one or twT) cxamjdes of the electoral condition of things which was exposed in Lonl 
John\s introductory spe<?eh. Jn the Roroiigh of Gat ton five householders exercised the electoral 
right; Droit wieh, which was utterly under tho control of Lord Koley, luul font teen voters; 
Ri'wdlcy, where the influeiuH? of Lord Lyttelton was jiaramount, laid thirteen. In iiini'ly-nine 
boroughs thertj was a total mimher of rather more than Id, 00(1 electors, giving an average 
of al)out 104 to each. In no few'(T than nine of these jilaces it was a matter of general 
knowledge that money W’as the only chs-toral influence, and in nearly all the others it was just 
as generally known that the influeinre of the chief owTier of pn»perty in the neiglibotirhood waa 
certain to carry the day in the face of any opposition wdiieh might be offered. The debate 
which followx'd Lord llussell’s . ])eech is in all respects the most remarkable of reccuit years. 
Orator Hunt lost his temper, and ieclairned over his own personal wrf)ngs. Sir Charles 
Wethcrell deuemneed the measure i\» 'Glestriieiivc of all property, all right, all privilege," 
Sir Robert Peel condemned it as j)roniising !o sever every eonnection between the priorcr 
classes ‘ and that class from whicli their representatives were usually chosen." Tluj late Lord 
Derby, then Mr. Stanley, proclaimed the Rill endeavour to uphold and cement the legiti- 

mate rights of tlie crown, tho aristocracy, and the pc 'pie." At h rigth, after seven heavy 
nights of debate, leave was given to bring in the Bill, and the fight was thereafter agsiiii and 
again renowned, uii;il in the Jtdy of 1S:]2 the measure was triumphantly passed; only just in 
time to allay a very general feeling of impatience in the public mind. 

We have chosen to speak first of the question of Reform, and of Lord RussoIPb connection 
with it, because it is the measure with which his history as a legislator has been most closely 
identified. But prior, in point of time, were his open defence of Queen Caroline, his 
advocacy of Catholic Emancipation, and his opposition to tlri Test and Corporation Acts. ThoLO 
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sonnd like old-world questions now, and for the youngtjr of us it needs that some effort of the 
imaj^ination be made before the excitement once kindled by them in the minds of men can be fully 
appreciated. But in th(j days when Lord Brougham dared to speak so openly in defence of 
an injured Queen, and when Daniel O^Connell was setting the blood of his countrymen aflame 
with the story of their own wrong's, they were of absorbing and tremendous interest, and it 
was in the discussion of these questions that Lord John* Rcissell rose to a position of influence in the 
House of Commons. 

At the close of the session of 1832, no man stood higher in public opinion in England than he. 
The reformed Parliament was formally opened by commission on the 29th January, 1833, and for 
a long time its meunbers were <;hicfly occupied in the discussion of Irish affairs. But at the 
commenccunent of the second session it became only too evident that even a reformed Parliament 
was not a sufficient panacjea for the evils under which the country laboured, and there was^ fresh 
talk of agricultural distress. The new Poor Law, however, put an end to much of this, 
and the public confidence was greatly strengthened. In due time, according to that rule which 
seems to govern the ebb and flow of political progress in England, the Whig party again 
found itself in a minority, and Sir Robert Peel ruled over a Tory Ministry in the House of 
Commons. Lord John Russell, now the guiding spirit of the Opposition, again and again, 
on the various questions of the day, led his followers to victory ; and in the case of Mr. Tooke’s 
address for the royal grant of incorporation to the University of London, a majority of 110 
was declared against the (lovcriinictit. Sir Robert Peel, hovvcvcir, announc.od that he did not 
intend to resign unless a vote should be passed which should distinctly imply that the House 
desired to be guided by a Ministry possessed of more talent and more of the public confidcncii 
than his own. He challenged Lord Russell to bring forward such a motion, but the virtual 
leader of the Whigs declared he would wait for the measures of reform which the Government 
had promised to bring forward. An opportunity was not long in declaring itself. The Irish 
Tithe Commutation Bill, introduced by Sir Ro]>ert Peel, was to a very great extent the re- 
production of a measure which had been i)rcviously laid before the House by his opponents, 
and rejc(;led. The leaders of the Oj)position reproached the Premier with having borrowed 
the ideas he had laboured to throw over, and they resolved to join issue with the Government 
on the question of the aiijirojiriation of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church to noii- 
ecclcsiastical pur])oses. This (picstion had previously been staved off by the aiipointiiient of 
a commission, but it was now brought forward in the true spirit of party tactics for the 
purpose of driving Sir Robert Peel from the post to which he so pertinaciously clung. A 
three nights^ debate closed with the defeat of the Ministry, which was speedily followed by 
resignation. The Ministry next formed, known in history as the Melbourne Administration, 
included LorU John Russell, who held office as Home Secretary. He made that term 
of office memorable by the introduction of the Corporation Reform Bill, which served as a 
complement to the measure of Parliamentary reform secured to the peoj^Ic in 1832. In the 
earlier days of English liistory, the fi'eenJen of a town or city had the power of electing the 
members of its Corporation; but this right had been gradually encroached upon, until at last 
nothing more than a mere shadow of the old power was left to the freeman; whilst abuse 
and corruption of the grossest kind took place, not only in elections, but in the administration 
of funds. Lord John Russell, in the course of the speech in which he laid the Bill before 
the House, stated that in many cases the funds of charities were estreated for purposes of 
bribery by the class of politicians locally in power, sometimes to the extent of a half or even 
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of two-tliinls tlicir whole value. In elections at AMboroufi^h, the eor]H)r:itors used to ask a ro<>:ular 
sum, the price of an honest burgess " being £35. The fraiudiise was frainod on llie most eoceuirie 
principles, and the whole system then prevailing was goncnilly admitted to be productive of 
deplorable results. The new measure set the terms of enfranchisement, on the same footing 
in all towns throughout the kingdom, demanding, as the test of a iMuinanontly settled and 
fixed inhabitation, that the voter should have paid three years" poor s rale. It. rcgidated the 
power of the disposal of funds, and in brief, by a siin}>Ie and reas4»nable j»rocess, at once swcj>t 
away the abuses which had in the course of ages crept into the system then existent. There 
was a feeling, almost universal, that the old method of Corporation rule had been alh»wed to 
cund)cr the earth for a quite sufficient time, and both jiarlies united in a desires to introdu(*() 
a new state of things. There wore, of course, many nmendmeiits j)roposed, and the Bill was 
slighifly modified in many of its clauses before it finally re<ieived the assent of tl»e Crown, hut 
it was still in the main the measure introduced by Ijord John liussell. It may be regarded 
as the natural sequel of the Reform Bill, of which it was the almost immediate su(HU)ssor. 
During the time which followed upon its heeomiiig law, Lord John was tlie chi(*f spirit of 
tlie jMelhoiirne Administration, and was virtually the lender of the ])arty to which he belonged. 
He held his office, until, in sequence, the whirligig of time brought about its n^venges ; unt il 
the i)eople grew tirtnl of rer<»rms and talk of reforms; until ‘^vesteil interests ’^ had been t<i() niueli 
interfered with, as in more recent days; in short, until a dwindling majority warned the (lovern- 
inentthnt it had no chance of lorcing its in<»asun‘s against tin? o]>])osition of the llousi»of Lords. Bill 
after Bill was brought forward ]»y the Ministry, and having been advanced t,o a certain sbige, was 
cither dropped or defeated. While things were at this pass, W illiam J V. died, and Parliaiiuuit was 
prorogued. Then came the aceession of (lueen Victoria, the solemnities of the C4>ronation, ami other 
events, which for a lime diverted alt(*ntiou from the busijn^ss of j>oliti(‘s. Tlie Li))era.l Ministry 
had in some measure rec<»vcred the eontidence of the]M*ople; tln^ gntat qm.'st ion of the Women of 
the Bedchamber liad been s<^ttled, and was in course <»f being buried and forgotten, when, in a 
debate on the Sugar Duties, tlie enormous (piestion of 1hc» Corn Laws arose, and for the time 
the governing party was ousted from pow(*r. A vott* h(;ing taken on the (|ue^tion of the 
adoption of the now famous ‘^sliding .scale"" as a fixed duty, resulted in a majority fo* the 
Conservatives of fit. This defeat tlie Liberal Ministry at omu? reeogni.sed by resignation. 

l-ntil the year v.lien the change of jiopular sentiment ]>n)ught him agfiin 

into jiower. Lord John Itu.sSc?!! led tlie Oppo.sition against Sir K(ibert Peel, '^liie Kj>aee between 
was made remarkalile by many events of great importaric<‘, the most noteworthy among 
them being the formation and rapid growth of the Anti-Corii-Law League. The war in Seinde, 
the agitation carried on in W ales by the cru:;;vlers against turnpikes, wlu) called IhemselveB 
the children of Rebecca;"" the indictment of Daniel O'Connell for treason J the affair of 
Tahiti; the potato famine in Ireland, and the Irisli Arms Bill; ea(!li and all gave Lord 
Russell further opportunities fur the display of liis wi; abilities an a debater and as a party 
leader. The last-named measure was the rock oif v. hich the Conservative Ministry split 
and went down; and Sir Robert Peel, who during all this time, as the leader of the anti- 
protcetionist party, had been burdened with abuse and invective, gladly resigned his hold upon 
the helm of State. He had sacrificed all mere party ends tx> what he believed to be justice, 
and the great and beneficent measure he had succeeded in carrying liad utterly split up and 
disorganised the Conservatives ; and Lord John Russell Ixjcame, for the first time. Prime 
Minister, and the recognised leader of the Libifrul party in the House of Commons. 
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Notw;tlif5taTidinff the fact that the Irish Arms Bill had been the question upon which the 
Conservative Government had been thrown out of office, their Liberal successors felt themselves 
forced to re-introduce it in the course of a very short time from the date of their assumption 
of office. The distress in Ireland bad reached a hitherto unparalleled stage, and there were dreadful 
and unhappily wcll-lbiinded stories told of peasants, so reduced to extremity, as to stop cattle and 
attempt to assuage the torments of hunger by wounding the animals and drinking their blood. 
"At Jiantry there were forty verdicts of 'died from starvation^ given at inquests held at the 
same tiine.^^ In again bringing before the attention of the House the rejected measure. Lord 
Russell removed s(jveral of the clauses to which he had personally taken exception in the course 
of the recent discussion upon it; but it was found to be so strongly opposed to the general sense 
of the House, that, in spite of all modifications, it was withdrawn. At the beginning of the 
following session, that of 1817, the Pi*emior brought forward a scheme by which he hoped to put 
an end to tluj tcirribhi distress which men of all parties joined in deploring. Large sums were 
proj)oscd to be expended in giving relief to the suffering Irish, and a Poor-Law based on the 
principle of that in operation in England, was brought forward. Lord Georgti Bentinck intro- 
duced a Bill in which it was proposed that th(j sum of £10, 000,000 should bo expended in 
Irish railways for the employment of the starving populace. This scheme was rejected, but 
one of a less imposing nature was adopted hy the Government, and, with some amendments, 
was passed through holli Houses. Not long after this, the eloquent, talented, and intemperate 
advocate of the Irish p(*o]»le, Daniel O’Connell, ma<le his last speech in the House. Ilis death, as 
lie jounieyed towards Romo, was not long in following. Not an insignificant amount of 
work in favour of Ireland had ri'CfUilly been performed, and the inhabitants of the sister island 
became quiet(*r and more orderly as brighter prosp(*(;ts dawned nj)on them. The Anti-Corn-Law 
Ijeaguc had also done its work, and luul been dissolved ; and after the wild and exciting time 
<if action which had extended over the past five or six years, came a calm. 

Under these circiiinstaiiccs Lord John Russell did not show any activity in the initiation 
of reforms, or of progressive legishition. Oiui of those j)eriods of inaction which invariably 
succeed abnormal activity had s(^t in. The ordinary result followed. The majority of the Ministry 
fell off. The Ee(*lesiastical Titles Bill pleased nobody. Lord Palmerston seceded from the Government 
side, and Lord Russell resigned. Lord Stanley, however, was forced to confess his inability to 
<*onstruct a Conservative Government, and the old Ministry, at the request of the Queen, 
consented to retain offi(H*. In ISoil, a new R(?form Bill was introduced by the Premier, in 
which it was proposed to (ndranehise some large towns, and disfranchise certain small boroughs ; 
to lower the voter’s qualification; and to strike out the words "on the faith of a Christian 
from the oath taken hy memhers of the House, thus affording Jews an opportunity of admission 
to the legislafiire. It also proposed to abolish the practice of the vacation of seats by 
membei*s of the Government who might be transferred from one office to the other. The 
provisions of this measure were never even discussed. The time was not one for active legislation. 
The Great Peace Exliibition of 1851 atti^eted the attention of the people, and Parliamentary 
matters went on hut languidI 3 ^ Some animation was given to the debates at the time, and to 
the public feeling, by the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the post of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs : but this only came as another sign, had another sign been needed, that the 
Ministry had lived its allotted span of days, and was now becoming disintegrated. The 
immediate cause of its fall was found in the question of national armament, there being in 
England at that time some dread lest Napoleon should endeavour to plant himself more firmly 
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upon the throne of France by the att(?mpt to avenge the defeat of Waterloo. The Government, 
on an amendment proposed by Lord Palmerston, was defeated by a majority of eleven only ; 
but this, in the existing condition of things, was enough to induce Ijord llussell to make the formal 
declaration that the Ministry did not possess the eonlidence of the House, and that its members 
felt imi^elled to resign. The resignation was accepted ))y the Crown, and the (\niservalive party, 
headed by the Earl of Derby, came in for a very brief tiMiure of j»ower. His (lovernment fell 
under the brilliant attack made by Mr. Gladstone ujion the Budget i>resente(l by Mr. Disratdi, 
and Lord llussell accepted ofiiec as Foreign Secretary in the “ Minist ry of all the talents,'^ 
which was condu(*ted by Lord Aberdeen and by Lord Palmerston. 1'he men by whose sitle 
Lord Russell had worked, or with whom he had crossed swords in tin? ardent hgishitive ])attle 
of his earlier days, were dying fast. Another drop])ed out ot‘ the group of foeineii at this tinu?; 
one whose worth will always be gratefully remembered by the Jhiglish peoj>li;. The Dukci of 
Wellington was gathered to his fathers during the rceess which followed u]»on the call of the 
Coalition INfinistry to ])owcr. 

In iJSiji, Lord Russell again brought forward a Reform Bill, which he dcsinnl to pass as a 
supjJemcnt to the great legislatorial acdiievcment of his lile. Jle was again defeated, the 
whole interest of the nation lieiiig then concentred iij»oti the .l']astern (]iu‘siion, which shortly 
resulted in the war with Uussia. In the Vienna confer(mc(‘s Jiord Russcdl was the repn*seiitative 
<»f England, and Sir E. B. l^yttou gave notice of the Icllowing motion: ** hat the f‘ondiiet of 
Lord John Russell in the recent ii(»goiiations at Vienna, has, in the opinion <d the House, 
shaken the eontidence of the country in ihose to whom its ailairs are intrusttHl.^^ This motion 
would probably Imve b(*ch carric^d, Imt Lord Riisscdl judged it best,, for tin; safety of the Government, 
to resign. Lord Palmerston generously olTennl to stand or fall by tJu‘ a(?tions of his colleague; 
but that tlie veteran stateunaii would not permit, and Ik; acii'ordiugly separatel himsidf from 
the Ministry. 

The Government from which he had thus chivalrously receded did not long survive In’s 
withdrawal. It fell btlijre a motion of Mr. Cajbdeii, on an event in tin; wsir with (’Inna, but 
decided to dissolve rather than to resign. Thv; general cl(!(;lion of Jsr>7, hnmglit about, in the 
course of a single session, the defeat of tlu! Ministry, and tlu! J'larl of Derby was again called into 
power. But, as before, bis reign was short ; and in iS.jl), after some preliminary dillieiilties, Lord 
Russell took ofiiec in the new P;J:ncrstoiiia!i (jovernineiii. During this m;\v term of powtT he spoke 
strongly against liic oj)pression of Poles by Rtissiu., and against the aggressive jxiliey of the 
German powers agaiiu t Denmark. Baring the civil war in America he firmly advocat(;d the %visdom 
of British neutrality. 

His long and distinguished career in the House of Commons wjis now drawing^ near its close; 
but he had still one other great battle in whi»;h to bear his part, and oru; other measure U) introduce. 
On the ^Zbih February, 1.^59, Mr. Disraeli brought forward a sfunewhat complex and involved 
measure of Representative Reform, and upon Lotri Riiss(;irs motion, the Govtjriiment, in 
whose behalf the Bill was introduced, were defeated. Another cliange of Ministry followed, 
and the veteran once again found himself in the ]KJsition of Foreign Secretary. In the year 
18(50 he again brought before the House his favourite ineaBure of Reform, being evidently 
increasingly anxious to complete the measure of 181^2. Tlie projiosals made by him were received 
with a languid indifEerence, and Mr. Mackinnon^s projKisal that the cpiestion should n'bt be entered 
into until the result of the census of 1861 could be made known, w^as received with such favour 
that the Bill was withdrawn. With the failure of this third attempt to legislate upon this 
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question. Lord Russeirs work in the Lower Chamber was ended. lie was called to the House of 
Ijords on the 30th July, 1801, and on the death of Lord Palmerston, four years later, he ag^ain 
became Prime Minister. With an apparent majority of seventy or eighty he once more attempted 
to pass a measure of Reform, this time in conjunction with Mr. Gladstone. Onco more he 
failed, and, on the motion of Lord Dunkcllin, rcsigTied his post. In the late Gladstone Ministry 
he held no office. 

Busy as Lord Russell political life has been, he has found time for a good deal of literary 
work. Ilis most ambitious attempt in this direction is Carlos, or Persecution," a tragedy. 
It cannot be said that he has achieved any very distinguished mark as a poet. The 02 )ening 
scene of the play, in which Valdez and Lucero hold a conversation regarding Carlos, the hero, 
strikes a somewliat commonplace key-note, and the piece rarely rises into the pure serene of 
poetry. The most important of his prose works is probably his ‘^Essays on the History 
of the Christian Religion," a history which includes the movements of the Christian faith 
from the time of Tiberius to the end of the Council of Trent. His Essay on the History 
of the English Government" has been twice translated into French, once in l8Jil, by Moiis. A. 
Roy, and once in 18(55, by Mons. C. B. Derosne. He has also edited the ^^Life and Letters of 
C. J. Fox" (1853), and the ‘^Memoirs of the poet Moore," with whom he was in his earlier days 
on terms of friendship. Among other contributions to literature may be mentioned an essay on 
The Fort'ign Policy of England,^' in which the question is historically treated. 

In 1835, Lord Russell married Adelaide, widow of Lord Ribblcsdalc. She died in 1B3S, and 
in 1811 his lordship) married Lady Frances Anna Maria, daughter of the late Earl of Minto. 


[TAc Fortimt prefixed to this M<vtoir is copied^ by permission^ /rom Photograph by Messrs^ Elliott ^ Fry,\ 
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T T will prolralily be pretty generally admitted that the one feature in our Hritish Ilouse of 
Lirds which most commends it to the liking of the people, which most detinitely and 
broadly establishes it as an integral |>art of the constitution, and most strongly 8Up|x)rt8 it 
against the attacks which arc occasionally made upon it, is the notably democratic source froiq 
which it is constantly recruited. The' moral and intellectnal idiosyncracics of a people must 
always, as a thing of course, lind for themselves an expression more or less strictly corresponding 
to their nature in the (loverument of the nation to which they belong, and this characi eristic 
of the House of Lords is but the natural result of the general temper of the Hritish jieople, and 
of that broad-based freedom of opinion and of movement in which they have so long had reason 
to rejoice. A House of legislators purely and exclusively aristocratic could not lung continue to 
exist. The glory and the usefulness of the higher legislative chamber of England are largely due 
to those additions to it from other classes which so frequently take ]>laee. The history of Lord 
Cairns is signifleant and instructive, as showing the ra]>idity and certainty with which a man 
of brilliaat parts and close application may rise to honour. I'lveti in England, where it is 
made a perpetual boast that the way to distinction is open to deserving effort in any rank of 
W upward progress so rapid ns that of Lord Cairns is at once rare and noteworthy. ' 

■' "^Hugh Mac Calmont Cairns is the sou of Mr. William (’aims, of Cultra, County Down, and 
.ilu born in the year IbJ'J. lie was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took lirst 
classics. He was called to the Ear at Lincoln’s Inn on the 2dth of January, 
and it was not long before he took a prominent place in the Court of Chancery. That Court’s 
jttfti p|nd ijy fWj|e not at this time much before the public, but those must immediately concerned 
in its affairS^'cre quick to rctvigui.se the spleixlid abilities of the young barrister, and in a 
certain limited way he was already lainous, when he found opjiortunities for displaying in a 
wider sphere the qualities which lay within him. The rising barrister naturally looks to the 
House of Commons as affording liim bis liest and higbest chances of success, and in 1852 
Mr. Cairns successfully contested Belfast. He continued to represent that city uhtil it became 
no longer possible for him to hold a seat in the House of Commons. His first effort in that 
House appears to have related to a question which is now f.jrgoitcn, but Avhich created considerable 
stir at the tuae^ A disturbance, afterwards generally known as the Six Mile Bridge Affray, 
had taken plane ath the Clare Election. The character of the emeute was considerable, and the 
matter was more wan once brought under the notice of Parliament. On the occasion of 
the first speech of\importanoe from the Conservative memlxir fur Belfast, the question was 
introduced by Mr. Napier, who at the time of the disturbance had held the office of Sulieitor-Oeneral 
for Ireland. The speech of Mr. Ca&ns made considerable impression upon the House, and established 
hia diatinct claim to be liatened to with attention. Another opportunity waa afforded him by 
10 
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the diseiissicn of the Budget of 1853, when he spoke chiefly of the action of the Income Tai 
with relation to Ireland. During the following Session be spoke frequently in the House, and 
several times crossed swords with Mr. Bright, who was then member for Manchester, notably 
on two occasions, when he attacked that gentleman^s opinion with regard to the condition oi 
Presbyterianism in Ulster, and with respect to the operation of the Regium donum. 

On the 21st February, 1856, Sir Joshua Walmsley moved a resolution in the House to 
the effect that it would promote the moral and intellectual improvement of the working classes 
of the metropolis if the British Museum and National Gallery were open to the public on Sundays, 
after morning service. A long discussion ensued, in the course of which Sir John Shelley and 
Lord Stanley gave their support to the motion. Among the speakers on the other side was 
Mr. Cairns, who handled the question with much moderation, and considerable eloquence. The 
feeling of the House, as the division proved, was strongly against the proposed alteration, the 
motion being negatived by a majority of 328. A ready eloquence, a j)ersuasive manner, and 
the barrister's special faculty of throwing himself heart and soul into the business of the time, 
whatever it might be, combined to make him one of the most valuable members of the House 
to the Conservative party, and when in 1858 the Earl of Derby somewhat unexpectedly came 
into office, it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Cairns, now Queen^s Counsel and a Bencher of 
his Inn, and standing in as high repute at the Bar as in the House itself, should be made Solicitor- 
General. Shortly before his appointment to tliis office he received the honour of knighthood. 
Early in the Session he laid before the House a measure for the amendment of the course of 
])roccdure in the High Court of Chancery. The condition of mattere generally in that quarter had 
been of late years the subject of much discussion, and there was a very strong feeling with regard 
to the necessity of reform — a feeling with which the publication of the Bleak House of 
Charles Dickens had probably much to do. The law of bankruptcy was on all hands admitted 
to be defective, and the impossibility which existed of obtaining relief in a single court was 
recognised as an clement of great evil, the suitor being obliged to go to one court which 
exhausted part of the case only, and then having to go to another to ohjain full justice. A largo 
l)ortion of the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery' was exercised in giving relief in cases of breach 
of agreement, but it was only empowered to restrict a continuance of sUch a breach, the suitor 
being compelled to proceed at Common Law for damages for the injury inflicted in time past. The 
Bill introduced by Sir Hugh Cairns proposed to remedy this state of things, by empowering the 
Court of Chancery, upon atiy application for an injunction, or for the specific performance of 
an agreement, to aw^ard damages for Ihe breach of the agreement up to the time at which the 
Court gave relief. This, if not a jierfect fusion of law and equity, at all events allowed complete 
jiirisdiotiou in common law and equity in their respective courts, and the Bill was eagerly 
welcomed by the legal members of the House of Commons. It w^'es not the less welcomed, 
that it also proposed to do away with the absurd method of examining witnesses. Up to 
the year 1852 evidence was taken by what were called written depositionfif;^ the party being 
examined in private, and in the absence <)£ his adversary, and the stoiy being committed to 
paper by the baud of the person by whom the questions vww put- That system prevailcjd until 
1852, when it was exchanged for a method of vioa voce exawiij^|feion. ,y3ut even here the witnessept 
were not called before the judge who had to decide before an examiner who 

made his inquiries in the presence of both parties. This doubt an improvement, but 

it contained some terrible elements of mischief. The examiner had no power to check the prolixity 
of the proceedings, or to decide as to the relevancy of queetiona* He was, therefore, at the 
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mercy of the parties contending^, and was oblig^ed to exnmino all the witnesses, however numerous, 
and to see that their evidence, however worthless, vras duly and fully recorded. Tho result was, 
that piles of papers of evidence were collected, which had to be read painfully pajs^tj by page, for 
the purpose of findings one little grain of fact which a judge would have cxtrnctc<l from a witness 
in a tithe of the time. Another evil was, that the judge, not seeing the witnesses wl o^e evidence 
it was his business to consider, often felt himself unable to decide as to who was declaring falsely and 
who truly. In such cases, which were of course sufiicicntly numerous, it was necessary to give 
order for trial before a jury in another court, and there, at a serious expense, the whole issue 
had to be gone through anew. The Bill, therefore, proposed that tho Court should have the 
power of calling in a jury in any case in which a sufficiently gi’avo question of fat't was raised. 
These amendments were sorely needed, and even if they did not wholly remove tho evils <if 
which disappointed and disheartened suitors had so long eomi)Iained, they largely modi lied them, 
and gave at once a more rapid execution of justice, and a more economical method of ])roc(Hluro. 

About this time an event took place which, wdiilst it endangered tho newly- fibrin (*(1 ministry, 
offered a better opportunity than had hitherto presented itself for the display of Sir Hugh 
Cairns' ability as a Parliamentary debater. The India Bill of Lord Palmerston had already been 
ignominiously rejected at its first reading, when Mr. Disraeli, on Ihe iitJlh March, iSfiS, infmduced 
to the House of Commons Ihe measure known as India Bill No. 2." It shared the fate of its 
predecessor, and never got beyond the first reading, being greeted with a burst of hoslilily and 
ridicule. Ijord John Kussoll suggested that the question should bo dealt with by resoliilions, and to 
this Mr. Disraeli agreed, but before the resolutions could be brought before tho members of the Hotiso 
on incident occurred \yhich bade fair not only to throw out the ministry, but to light anew the 
flame of rebellion in India. liord Canning proposed to issue a proclamation in which a scheme of 
confiscation was announced to the iubabiianfs of our Indian empire, and sent honn; a draft of Ibis 
document, ag^iinst which Lord Elleiiborough protested in an enorgefieally-worded missive, copies of 
W'hich %vere allowed to bo sent to Lord Oranville and to Mr. Bright. It tlijis ha])penfMl that the 
proposed proclamation, and the nature of l^ord Jill len borough's strictures upon it, beearao public 
property; and both in the House of I^ords and the IIouso of Commons motions were brought 
‘forward which reflected strongly ujKin the ministry, and which, if carried, would have certainly 
resulted in the overthrow of the I'arl of Derby's administration. In ilio Upper House Lord 
Shaftesbury, though by profession a Conser\'ative, brought the question forward in a speech, in 
the course of which be spoke strongly against the policy which had been adf>f)ted, and in the 
House of Commons Mr. Cardwell brought forward a motion which was in eflect a censure upon 
tho ministry. A debate ensued, wlii»b. lasted for four nights, and was conducted with remarkable 
vigour and ability. No man of weight or mark on either side fought more g^|antly on this 
occasion than Sir Hugh Cairns. He was not BupiK)sed to be gifted with tht.^ h^pit^^ form 
of oratory. His manner was considered too cold and too polishod. But wbo .^ie arose to 
sjieak upon this question he proved himself a griatev naster of the orator's art than he had 
been supposed to be. His speech was crowded points, and deserves study as an able 

example of the business of Parliamentary rhetoric. The Government had a strong case, and 
the sympathies of the House, as the result proved, went with them; hut in the earlier part of 
the debate the strength of the case had not been made manifest, and Mr. Cardwell's motion at one 
time seemed likely to throw great discredit on the Government. In the whole four niglits of the 
debate no more brilliant speech than that of Sir Hugh Cairns was heard. It was concerning thii 
disemssbu that Mr. Disraeli delivered, perhaps, the most remarkable of all his speeches. Addressing 
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his constituents at Slough, he said, There is nothing like that last Friday evening in the history of 

the House of Commons I can only liken the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal 

army. Regiment after regiment, corps after corps, general after general, all acknowledged that they 
could not march through Coventry. It was like a convulsion of Nature rather than an ordinary 
transaction of human life. 1 can only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take place in 
Catalonia and Peru. There was a rumbling murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of distant thunder. 
No one knew whether it came from the top or the bottom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure 
in the ground, and then a village disappearcfl ; then a tall tower toppled down, and the whole of 
the Opposition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy.^^ The condition of things 
thus cxultingly and picturesquely described by Mr. Disraeli was at least partially owing to 
Sir Hugh Cairns, although other elements than were to be found in any of the speeches 
combined to produce it. 

At the beginning of the Session of 1859 the Conservative Government brought forward 
a Reform Bill, which proposed to put the electoral franchise upon a new basis. It proved satisfactory 
to neither party in the Ilo\ise, although a pitched battle took place between Government and 
Opposition when its second reading was proposed by Mr. Disraeli. Lord John Russell proposed 
an amendment which aimed to throw out the Bill altogether. The debate on the question of 
the second reading extended nearly two weeks, and resulted in the defeat of the Government. 
The nlternnlive of resignation or dissolution was new heibro the ministry. They chose the latter, 
not unwisely, for though the aggregate numbers of the Opposition outweighed the Government 
considerably, there was yet great division in the Inljeral ranks, and it seemed at that time very 
unlikely that a jxTrnaiient Liberal Government could be formed. The General Election brought 
the Government, a gain of some txventy seats. This was not, how^ever, enough to turn the scale 
in their favour. Her Majesty having opened Parliament in person, on the 7th June, the Marquis 
of Ilnrtington moved an addition to the Sjieeeh from the Throne. That addition amounted 
virtually to a vote of w’ani of eoiifidcnee in the Government, and w^as carried by a majority 
of thirteen, after a fierce battle. The defeat of the Govemment was instantly followed by its 
resignation, and thus Sir Hugh Cairns eanic to the close of his first brief tenure of ofiicc. He 
bad proved himself one of the ablest and roost useful men of his party, and had made his 
mark so firmly and distinctly that tlic unprecedented rapidity with which he afterwards arose 
to the highest honours in the State came almost as a matter of course. He was succeeded by 
Sir II. S. Keating, then member for Reading. 

Hitherto wo have spoken of Sir Hugh Cairns rather as a politician than as a lawyer. 
Blit it is not as a ]x>litieiun that he has won his chief honours. His tenure of office was made 
eminent and beneficial by his introiluction of the Landed Estates Bill, a measure urgently called 
for by the exii^ing evils of the law in relation to the transfer of land. The mischief of the 
prevailing system had often been spoken of by eminent lawyers. Sir Matthew Kale was known 
to have said that ho would willingly give another year's purchase for an estate could he but 

be satisfied that ho had a good title. In the year 1669, a committee of the House of Lords 

was appointed to look into the question. They reported that one reason for the llecrease in the 
value of land lay in the fact that its tenure was so insecure, by reason of the fau^tin^s of title, 
that people could not be found who were bold enough to speculate in a purchase which should 
by nature be regarded as one of the most secure. Sir Hugh Cairns, in bringi^ forward his 

measure, dwelt on the unnecessary and tedious delay which the various demands of the 

law interposed between the time of purchase and that at which payment made and 
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posflession talcen. "You cannot,” ho said, "get an estate, nor can a vendor get his money for 
a lapse of time, sometimes no inconsiderable portion of n man^s liibtime.” Time and money 
were alike thrown away in the preparation of abstnicts, in the comparison of deeds, in the search 
for encumbrances, in o}>jection8 made to the title, in answers to the objections, in disputes which 
arose on the answers, in endeavours to euro the defects of the title. Even when n purchaser had 
investigated the title at the loss of much money and time, if he wished to r.iiso money on 
the mortgage of his estate, ho could not do so until the investigation and the proof, the 
objections and the answers, and the disputes upon the answers, had been gone through all 
over again. The man who had money to lend wtmld not, of course, in so unsettled n condition 
of things, accept the intending borrower’s invest igsition. Sir Hugh Cairns concluded his sjwech 
by saying that if the Bill were passed tbey would huve the satisfaction of thinking that 
without endangering any right, witliout suddenly interfering with any long-established prnctieo, 
and without a costly array of ofliees and of oflice-bcarers, tbey had taken a step, and that neither a 
trilling nor an unimportant one, towanls removing that comi)li(*ation of expenses which had long 
been the reproach of the law relating to land in this country. Tho metliod introduced was 
at once safe and simple, and consisted ulmost entirely in the adoption of tho principle of the 
registration of estates. 

In 1S(M, foreseeing the alta(?lv which would shortly he maile on tln^ connection hotwoon the 
Protestant (Church in Ireland and the State, Sir Iliigli Cairns made an important 8[>ee<*h, in the 
course of whicdi ho dwelt witli particular emphasis on what apiK»ared to liim the identity Ixitween ilio 
Church in Ireland and that in England. lie did not put it on the high ground of cornmutiity of 
aim, faith, and spirit. AJI that he took for granted; hut he laboured to establish his own belief that 
they were one in interest, and that the severance of one from State control and Slate suj^port would 
speedily bring about that of the other, a possible condition of things wliicli nj)j)earcd to liim much 
to be deprecated. That movement of Mr. Gladstone's supporters, whi<!h in after years took pluc;e, 
was very distinctly prophesied, although the speaker had no faith in its suc<’eHK. As every one 
now knows, it proved successful beyond all his fears. 

It was not long before the jxditical wheel came round ng:iin, after the dismissal of the 
Conservative party from power. The new ministry, wdtli Mr. Gladstone at its head, displayed a. 
certain fidgetiness and vacillation, of which tlie Opposition took full advantage. More fatal still was 
that defection from the Liberal ranks which wTcekiMl the Reform Bill of the ministry, and made the 
political dwellers in a new Cave ot Adullum famous in English Parliament iry history. The Bill was 
carried to a second reading by a majority of five oidy, and in tho next vote of impr)rtancc the ministry 
found itself in a minority of eleven. Resignation immediately followed, and tho Earl of Derby, in 
again forming his Government, could scarcely do Jess than offer the Atlorney-Generalship to Sir 
Hugh Cairns, who accepted the honour thus confcrrcKl upon him, and U)ok tho ploco kb|ch had been 
occupied under a Liberal administration by Sir Iloiindell Pa*uicr. The brief period during which 
he held this new office was made memorable by the Ily<b f !fk disturhanees, the judicial utterances 
in England with res|)ect to the Jamaica outbreaks, and 'by the laying of the Atlantic telegraph. In 
the October of 1866 Sir Hugh Cainis w’as made Lord Justice of Appeal, and in the February of the 
following year he was called to the House of Lords as Baron Cairns of Oarinoyle, in tho county 
of Antrim. On the DJth March of that year he made his first speech in the House of Ijords on 
the question of the Railway Traffic Protection Bill. The then Ixird Chancellor, Lord* Chelmsfordi 
in the course of the same year, introduced a measure known as the " Court of Appeal Chancery 
(Dispatch of Business) Bill.” To this measure Lord Cairns, who had already, as we have seen, 
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])onoural)ly distinfpiishccl himself as a le^al reformer, fj^oye his hcariiast support. The case of the 
appellate husiness in the Court of Chancery was at this time becoming- extremely serious, and 
was indeed falling greatly into arrears, and all eminent lawyers were desirous that the reproach 
which was thus tacitly cast upon one branch of the legal profession should he removed. 

On the 24th June of tlie same year Ijord Kiissell moved for a commission to inquire into the 
funds of the Irish Church, ^Svith a view to their more productive management, and to their more 
equitable application for the benefit of the Irish ]»eoplc/^ Against this motion Lord Cairns fought 
his hardest, and he concluded a nolahlc speccjli hy saying: It is because I feci the gravity of 
these objections to the scheme of tlie n<»l)lc earl, because T sec in its emnjdetion injustice and even 
confiscation ; in its executifin strife — hitter and enduring strife and animosity — and heeauso, above 
all, 1 sec in its result danger to property, and peril, perhaps not immediate but not the less certain 
peril, to the Lstabl island (’hureli of this country, tliat I beseech your lordships to give no assent 
and no <Micourag(unent to the motion of the noble lord in its prcsiuit form." This speech 
was cliara(^terise<l hy Marl Kimlxjrley as one of no surrender. 

In the course of that Scission Mr. Disraeli introduce<l his famous Hcform Bill. As a thing 
of course, a great deal of satire was launched against the Conservative ]>arty, wlio had for so many 
years strenuously ojiposed the extension of the franchise, and who now appeared so suddenly 
converted to the views to wiii(*h they had hitherto been most strongly hostile. This satire Tiord 
Cairns very ehiverly returned wlieu the Bi|I came under the discussion of the Upper Cliamhcr. 
'^'fliere is," he said, in the course of a very able and humorous speech, “no doubt that it is a 
part of lb(^ ere(‘d of tlie AVhig party, and firmly held h^' them, that they have got the prerogative 
a.ii<l the monojioly of bringing in Il<*ronn Bills; and their great aim and o}>j(*et is to he tlie possessors 
of a sort of Pandora’s box, iliougli with cont4*nts of a diJTerent kind, and to 1<4, them out one 
by one, ami not too inucb at a. time, for the bem'fit and delight, the reverence and flic love, of a 
grateful country. 1 do not. at all object to that view, but the combining of that article of faith 
with another 1 do ol)j(*ct to; and tliat is, that it is the bonnden duty and occupation of the 
(\mservativo party to bo always opposing the Bt^form Bills which the Whig party are always to 
ho bringing in." Tin’s intdhod of argument, liowever specious it might appear to the Liberal 
.members of the House of Lords, was, of course, received with marked applause by the political 
associates of the speakiu*. Valuable as Lord (Aiirns bad always been to bis party while in the 
House of (Vuumoiis, he laboured no less strennoiisly in the Lp])er (^bam!>er, liaving made no 
fewer than tweniy-fonr s]>ecchi*s on the various clauses of the Bill as it ]aissod through committee. 

In the Mebruary of llie tbllowiiig yi*ar (iS(is) Lord (bairns n*oeive(l tlie (rreat Seal as Lord 
Chaneollor, and thus in an incredibly short time ]»laccd Ids foot on the liigliest round on the 
ladder of legal distinction. During this time ho juvsitled over the Commission for the building 
of the New liaw' Courts. During his (^hancellorshi]> he was, naturally, less politically active 
than he had been before, but on the second reading of the Irish Church Suspensory Bill he 
moved its rejection. A inontli after his elevation to the woolsack that misunderstanding 
betw'cen Great Britain and America, which* was only brought to an end hy the payment of the 
Alahama Claims, was just beginning to declare itself. Air. Adams, the representative of the 
American (Tovernmont, who shortly alter this time left our shores under very unfortunate 
cireumstanees, ha<l said that the sum of all true diploniaey was to be found in the' Christian 
maxim, “ Do unto your neighbour as you would that ho should do unto you ; " and that where 
the will was good a wav of arrangenumt was sure ultimately to be found. Lord Cairns commentecl 
upon this sjwoch in terms of high approval, and expressed his opinion that the English Govern ment 
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had slio^^’^n substantially that iU will was <;^uod for tho ad justnient of the dilliiuilty. Tlic utteraiure 
of the Lord Chancellor, Imwevor, which most strongly arrested public attention, was drawn ibrth in 
a somewhat singular way by that famous letter of Mr. John IJri^lit's tt» his Birmingham constituents, 
in which he cxpresseJ liis o]>iniou that the Lords were not wisc.'^ This let ter and its contents 
were brought before the attention of the House of Loixls by the Hi^^h Chaneellor, who 
anitmidverled upon them very s 'ver.Jy. Ao^ainst tho Irish Chureli Bill, which was then under 
the consideration of rarliament. L >i\l Cairns stru^i'-led gallantly but unavailin^ly, lor that 
separation bed ween ('liureh and Stales which he had live years before Ibretold, came at last to 
pass. On the iM.h June, he delivered j)robably the best and most forcible of all his political 

speeches upon this ipiestion. By this time the C«ms«‘r\alivo lease of olliee was over, and tho liord 
Chaiicellorshi]) had fallen into tin* liands of Ijord llallu*rn*y. 

In the year the Ititualistic nioveinent had ^Town so far that in one chureh in L(uulon 

it was productive of very serious and very diserinlitalile ct>nse<juenees. The Church of fcJt. Ueorj^e’s- 
in-the-l'last was the se(»ne of a number of disgraceful riids, which drew the atten1i(»n of the 
g’cneral puldie to the bold and open advances of the lli^b Churcli l>arty. Li^'ht years later the 
public interest was aii^ain attra<‘l<‘d to this question, this lime in a juore h‘^itimatc manner. 
The Itev. IMr. Mackoinu hie was brou^*ht, mi the appeal t)f Mr. Martin, before the Court (d* Arches, 
which was jircsided over by Sir Kicliard Bhilliiiiore, and a jud^nuMit bein*^ then* j^iven, against 
which the apj»ellant objected, the question was carried ladbro the tribunal wliieli was under the 
j>residcney of Lord Cairns. 'J'he appeal iiivoIvimI the consideration of two cliaroCs a;*'ainst Mr. 
Alackonoi'liie. Tliesi* were lliat he knelt lM*fore the sacred elements, and that he used lighted 
candles upon llie c<»nimiini<»n-table “ u hen such ean<lles were not-wanled for the pnrj»ost^ of ^^‘iviii;^ 
lij^ht.^' Sir Kiehard rhillinion* was of <»pinion that since the Jiubrie ^^ave no priM-ise direction with 
resjwct to tlie kiie<*Iini** of the <'elebrant at that part of tin? eelehrat ion at wliieli Mr. Mackonoelije 
was ju'oved to kneel, it was on • of those matters whic h ini^dit be n^^^anied as eomin;^ wilhin the 
catt*o*ory of eases of tliiiii»*s wliicdi are neillun* ordcTctd nor prohihited (*xpn*ssly, but the doin»r or 
emitting* of wbieb must 1^* governed by tlie livin*'* discTcMiou of semu* person cd' aiitliorify in the 
Cluircli. Ao-aiiist this nillno-, Lord Cairns, sj)eakin|^ for the .ludieial (.’ominittec* oJ’tlie Brivy (/Oiincil, 
laid down judgment that by aii,\ elian^n* of jiosturc diirinj»* the i>ray<T tli<* priest vhdatecl the liubric. 
The minister, he ruled, had no rii*ht t<» distin^iiish for liiiiis« lf between a(*ls uhicdi w'c?re important 
and acts which were Irival in viedatitm of the itubrie. Jlc? al-o laid down delinibdy the rule that a 
Bishop had no ri;;’hl to im*diiy or disjnai e with the Jlubrical provisions. Witli rcsj)cet to tlie seecmd 
point of u]>poal Sir Itiehard riiilliJ.} ec* had j;-iven liis jiid^iiienl to tlie efi'eet tliut the use of the 
candles upon the coiiiiimnion-tabh vii j»ermissible, as si;^iiifyini,^ Clirist as tho Li^ht of the 
AVorld — tlie mystical construction authoristfd by the injiinction issued in 1547, lirst year of 
the rei;^n of Edward \ 1 . Lord ( aims, on the other hand, ruhfd that this inji. mi hfJil been 
abrogated or rei)ca]ed by tho 1 Eliz. c. 2 , s. 27 , by the Ihayc r Book in jirescnt use, and by tiie A»;t 
of I’liifoniiity. Tlicrc iverc four cl.arges originally brouglit against Mr. Maekonochic, and against 
two of the practices arraigned Sir Richard riiillimore* had already given judgment. These Wi?ro 
the use of incense during Holy Comimniion, and the mingling of the BucraiiHUilal wine with water. 

Lord Cairns has received his share of recognition at the hands of the j)ublie, and the universities 
have not been slow to do liiin honour. He was apjKiinted Chancellor of tlie University of Dublin 
in succession to the Earl of Kossc. In the year 1802 the University of (Jarnbridge conferred ujion 
him the honorary degree of LL.D., and the following year the University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. 
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Lord Cairns is both stron^^ly Protestant and Conservative. In all that minute labour 
which makes up the sum of real usefulness in a member of the House of Commons^ bo w'as, 
during his stay there^ probably more unsparing than any one of his contemporaries. He did 
not speak on g^reat measures only, but was lor ever on the alert, volunteering^ work which was 
not at all likely to be known of by the public, but which was yet imperative and useful. The 
rapidity of his rise is at first astonishing^, but an examination of the Parliamentary lleports will 
reveal a quiet, j)ersislent, unoslentatious a]>plic;ation to labou^r ; which, when taken in combination 
with his acknowledged brilliance and his high integrity, explain, and more than explain it. Lonl 
Cairns is chiefly rcmarkalile for the rare combination of great powers and enormous industry, 
and his barrister-like faculty of mastering a question at the shortest possible notice has made him 
one of the most valuable members of his party in a party sense. It is not quite certain that his 
elevation to the House of Lords, well as he deserved that tribute to his jiowers and to his 
character, was not a great loss to the Conservative i)arty,.*to whom he can no longer afford the 
energ(jtic assislaneo which ho rend<‘red of old in the free arena of the popular ehamber. His 
reputation will always stand. high for the legal reforms wilieh he has in several eases introduced^ 
and to which, when introduced hy others, he has freely lent the aid of his keen legal faculty, his 
large and vunoil experience, and that signal jKiwer of siinplilieatiuu which is one of his most 
eminent characteristics. 


I77u Portrait j^reJJxcd to thu Memoir is copied ^ hy permission^ from a Photograph by the London StereoscopL Company^ 
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mHERE ur<* li'w nn‘u ill who w puhlio t*|*ioion has iimlerj^Nino «i> cjuiot 

_L iind so thoroojjh a ivAoiull aj« that oviwrionc ! in tlio oust* ol' K»*r(l (Iriinvilh* iSunit* 

yinirs ago he was ropnlcHl, [^oiWi.'ihv . as a .sort of o aiin(‘ntal Hppanago to tla* Lihonj! |);»rlv. 
Kverylnxly was ready lo admit, -a jj Mr.isH.n oalled >r it t-o pnn'taini, that Ijonl (iranville 

was a cordial, ainiahle, and a vvinj/dsiuHt gcnilenian. lie was uuknrWM af (Vmrl till artor 

his political appointment, iiiu) ho -ody iMvaim' intimat there in consri|m>n(i‘ nf his 'osncKs 
relations with the late I*rimo . tin* l'\liihitioi of ISol. Ihi; nnly thtiso ul.- li ew 

him well Ihouglii of in*ere<idii.j^ hmi viith (hr v^giuiiy «'i wJnrh hu.s it .w 'riven 

amjile proofs and his first iK»lili(Ml .d m'ms H'<***ived dh nnmh di-ta\.o:. That h-.itv«ur 

was the result of ignoramus niA rai-'t - ‘jh^appMred fn?! *' (he fnliri ki. -^AinUre of the row 

oflictiars ahilitifs ; ;nul sinre iha! tioje ! » :•*• <u'an\i!lr has gon “Ti sicadjlv, hy ahieivt msen^ni! lo 
degrees, to gain the ronhdmre .md < iml iniy (»t his : »My, Imji rf his 

liord Oranville is e.^-sriilially j [wo 'dar i^.oi liioiiirh he hv m» mr.jns . .n j'hr 
which Mr. Disraeli, Mr. (iladsh he. .o)-’ \ir. lirirr;* are |m»|*u1jj 'The j»<’j 'iinil ;>i l,i i (K'mvi u 
is ol a more personal ' hriraeti v, Me: p- *!•?• r**-ir!i h.-^s mT his a* . l•>wd«‘d; 4 r<l *.»h;hfv ,:,r f , 

than of his own goo«! iijtMre. to--. ./.'OedhU ‘r; and his dtiufii-d U* m • 

phatieally the gemtlejM.ie .{ m r- and d \i*r\ roriin - f j .rniio* , 

which no great time i-’‘ek pe ’*<.!,.■.! f/n^dish r-iehn .'e'al eetr ».‘rt on lu,-^ Miy - ir tie 

Vico- Presidency of tie* Ik ard ri 'I’fahh .-idl wiJii luin a.^ .to- of niJ'.' 'div^ra/'eri' tic. 

in virluo of whieli he i.s so widr'v '.Iri ruiti r'»-.}>e* ird. !l“ is ♦ . ml;, leave tijwni 

occasion diseoveriHl, witlmut a eonsidrnd*i- »! ■'an- and ha- ui.^>iayed limt 

ca|)acity in a fashi<m wliioh hwe nom*. d • -e*- eof i**.'- In c, se of ifho. is»Tir7iy ot oiiA.n: 
which has even then distingnisi?e<! fiim. 

(ininville (reorgo L(i\eHon (Je-wiT <ecc»nd l‘ar‘ tirunville, was hot) on thi' lithot. May, iSi # 
lie Nvas edueati'd at litou and at Christ Chnxii College*, Oxford, tafing jus at iidi. i 

place in The jiosilion o<*eupii<i by hi> faOier jit this hat of vido:* ;»■ ISire., 

and in IS^io the young nohlemaii h-i.im.* ai' .iM.telie lo i e naw»*y. he natmai v 

triixc^ with the highest and most •’eCn»'ii <\ th; hronei: c tab a id rie»pMV'^l 

knowledgtMif diplomatic soeieiv. Ii* J^-Jo no . * hi.;..iHod ai»d h ivas f ri p.st o! au;* wiie.i 

he successfully sought the cKpua*'-. of Morjctii, fo which l•m‘r'n;;’(» i.» yuv 

returned to Parliament in th* 1 Ufn*i mt* Wof.^ /ujy Iwimly-onti vrur** «.f he o»ad» 

his first speech, w’hieh had i:onsid»")'ahie sue»,*es^^, pf’il»ah!y ie«)<'h owing the he ? ^4 hi^ yontn. 
One of the first dehates of he hsfenetl wim tlint »n this M oj. rioo o? V};e 

staojip duly oa uewspafiers, in tin: cvvurii ei w iuch the rival merit', i/f heap and u im- 
press were discussed with consuiemt le acrimorij and vijfoar. Tie lUft 'nmd Parliament was 

11 , ., 
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T here an* fow men in England eoneerninif whom jaihlie opinion has nnderj^ono bo quiet 
and so thoronjjfh a revolution as that ex}>erienewl in Uie ease of Lord (Jranville. Soim* 

years ag^o he \v;is rejxarded, ])olitioally, as a sort of ornnnuuital apjMiiuig’i* to the Ijiheral jnirtv. 

Everyl)ody was ready to admit, or if tKrasion called tor it to j»roelaiin, that Lonl (Jranville 

was a cordial, nmiahle, and accomplished g^entleiiian. He was unknown at (ourt till aft(*r 

his political appointment, and he (Uily lM‘came intimate there in consequence of his husiness 
relations with the late Prince ('onsort for the Exhihilion of lsr)|. Rut only those win* knew 

him well thonylit of accTcdiling* him with the jmlitiral sag‘acily c>f which he has now g*iven 

ample proof, and his first ]K»lifical a|)pointment was re<M*ived with n!U<*h <lisfavour. I’hat disfavour 
was the result of ig’Uorance, and rapidly <lisappi*ared iMffore the fulliT knowledg'e of the new* 

ofliciaPs abilities; and since that time Lord (Jranville has gtme on steadily, and by almost insensible 
degfrees, to gfain the conlidenee and e> teem, not only <tf his [Mirty, l»u1. of his |Hilili(fal cjpponents. 
L(Uh 1 (Jranville is esseiiti-ally a jM)puIar man, tlioug-h he is by no nnsins so in the sense in 
which Mr. ])israeli, Mr. (Jladsloue, and Mr. Hright are |)opular. 'J’hc po|>ularity (jf Earl (Jranville 
is of a more personal character, ami is the result less of bis acknowh*<lgvd ability as a politician, 
than of his own g-ood-natnre, his eom*iliat4)ry wisdom, and his cultivated W//c////>. He is em- 
phatically the g*entleman of Eng*lish cotitem|M»rary politics, and that very eoiirtliness of reputation, 
which no gfrcat time back jirovoknl Eng’lisli commercial centres on bis appointment, to the 
Vice- Presidency of the Hoard of Trade, still abides with him as <m(* of tin* many elmraeieristies 
in virtue (»f which he is so widely liked ami respecfinl. Jb? is m)t, as his opponents have tipon 
occasion di.scovercd, without a considerabh* js)wcr of satin*, and he has sometiuws di.»jj)lnyerl that 
capacity in a fashion which ha,« been none the less effective because (d‘ ibii suw^riy of manner 
w^hich lias even then distinj^uished liirn. 

Granville (ieorg^e lAJvesoii (Jower, second Earl (Jranville, was born on the 1 1th of May, iSla, 
He was educated at Eton and at (.'lirist (•liiirch (’<illcg:e, Oxford, taking bis de«reo at tlie latter 
place in The p<»sitioii occupi<Hl by his father at this tim« was that of aff:f > <a<lur at J\'iris, 

and in ]S;J5 the youn*; uoldeman became an attache to his fathers embassy. he naturally 

mixed with the hig'hest and most retimxl society of the I’nmeh cajetal, and uctpiired soiiio 
knowIedg*e of diplomatic society. In he returnee! ^ - Eii|iflan(b and he was but just of ajje when 
he successfully soug'ht the suffrag-es of the elecloi-s of Morpeth, for which inu^oug-h he was 
returned to Parliament in tlie Lihtjral interest. When only twenty-one years of ag:e, he made 
his first speech, which had considerable success, probably much owini,^ to the fact of his youth. 
One of the first debates of imj»urtaiK« to which he listened was that on the question of the 
stamp duty on new'spa[>ers, in the course of w'hieh the rival merits of cheap soap, and a free 
press were discussed with considerable acrimony and vigour. The Reformed Parliament was 
11 ^ 


i 
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still yonn^, and the general feeling of the eounfry was unsettled. Our Continental relations 
were uncertain ; Cauiulu was signally disormtented ; the blind conlidence of speculators at home 

wivH raj)uily bringing about its revenges ; and lastly, the King was in his seventy-first year, 

and was known t<i be ailing and unlikely to last much longer. In the year ’37 the monetary 
storm broke over England, and a tremendous j>auic ensued. In the same year the King 
died, and Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Jn the general election which followed upon 
the acetjssion of a new sovereign, the suj)jK»rlers of tbe Melhourne Administration were largely 
assisted by the belief wbicli prevailed to the c‘ITec;t that Her Majesty had a strong partiality 
for the prineiples of the Ministry she had fiaind in j)Ower iijion the death of her uncle. The 
young liiheral nobhunan was again sueeessfid at Mor])eth, anti he had the honour of moving 
the tirst address of the Ilousti of C^miinons to the (iu(M‘n. In the House his birth gave him 
a certain title to (consideration, ]>ut ho made no es]»ecijil elTnrt t<» secure its attention. 
Those who kntew liim l)est. esteemed him most; and though apart from lus social jx)sitinii 
the rtcasons for the selection were not very obvious, he was in IS 10 a])]>ointed Cnder- 

Scerelary for J^'ortcign AITairs. ^fhat y(*ar was a fortunate one, so far as the oj>j)ortuiiiti('s 
for the a(*(|uisition <»f departmental knowhedge were concerned. The Eastern (jiiestion 

came into prominence, and the new Ibider-Sccretary, who liad liord Palmersloii for liis 
tntor, found the eireunistanees favourable for a considtM-atiou of the ollieial eondiiet of foreign 
alTairs on a somewluit. large scale. The matter was one of gn*a<er iin]K>rtanee than the general 
public at the moment rtnilised. The Pasha ol‘ Egypt had rebelled againsi. the Sultan liis master, 
and had invited his felh)W subordinate rulers to join him in the revolt. The Sultan appealed to 
the l\>\vers of Jllngland, fVanee, and lliisstu, for assislanee. To that appeal, for reasons of its 
own, the Ereneh (jovernment of that day returned no answer. The English and Ilussiaii Heels 
joint'd in the at lack on the town of Acre, which they sjx't'dily cai)tured, but the attitude of 
Eranco was out* of even menacing neutrality. The j)l(*asant and friendly relations which were 
gradually being strtMigthened by tliic freer iiiiereourse of the two peoples hade fair to be suspentled, 
and a feeling of irritation arose which did not subside for some years. There was, indeed, ground 
for the apprehension of an aetnal ru])tnre, but that eonsummalion was happily avoided. 

I^nglishmen genenilly took hut little interest in tins brief and remote quarrel between the Sultan 
and his rehellitius subj(*(*t, and they most certainly untl(*rrati»d the imporlanee of its surroundings. 
Put the eonduel of the negotiations relletded the grt‘atest ertnlit upon Lortl Palmerston, a credit 
whioh ill large mt*asure was ivlleettnl ujmui his eolleagiies. The position of tlie Cloveriiment was 
neither brilliant nt>r assured, but the eonduet of the Foreign Ofliee in this particular did niueh to 
render its standing more solid, and to brighten its somewhat soiled reputation. Tlie revulsion in 
favour of the INlelhourne Administration did not, however, endure long. The chief ground of com- 
plaint against 4- lay in the fact of the monstrous deficit, over two millitms, declared by the Jiudget 
of LSll. The liiumeial projt»ets by which the Ministry hojietl to etiver that deficit were overthrown 
by the opposition of Sir llobert Peel. The Government still clung to ofiiee until Sir Itobert moved 
a direct vote of W'aiit of eonlidenee, wdiieh w^as the occasion of one of the closest and hardest of 
Parliamentary struggles for majority, the motion being lost by one vote only in a House of ()'Z3. 
This was such a blow as rendered the survival of tho Government impossible without an ap]»eal 
to the country. Loixi John liusstdl, who aKvays made a j^oint of fighting to the last, announced a 
dissolution of Parliament, and each party prepared for a great electoral battle. That battle ended 
in a victory for the Tory party, a result which w^as mainly duo to the jiersonal confidence of the 
public in Sir Robert PeePs fiscal talents, and in his ability to rectify the grave financial errors 
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into wlik’li the late (lovernniont liad fallen. Mr. Ir.'vesen (lower was reliirncHl for liiehfieUl hy 
this election, and resnnitvl liis otlieial j»la<*e, but only for a little time. Loixl llusseirs utmost 
endeavours failed to save* the ^Ministry, and the liberals were speedily ousted from oHiee. 

Durino* the ^reat battle for the n^jand of the (\»rn Laws which followetl, the late Ihuler- 
Secretary was a C(Hisistent supporter of Free Trade, as he had been fi\)m his first entrance into 
Parliament, sometimes (*ven votinj^ in (disposition t(» his party, and, both in and out of the House, 
WiU-ked to free the country fnun the imaibus of i>roteetion. In the year IS Hi he succeeded to the 
Peerapfc, and retired to the House of Lt»rds without havinjjf, so far, made any very dist iuj^fiiished 
I»laetr for himself in eontemp(»rary polities, and without beini;*, except to his own inlimati‘s, 
esj)eeially S(»parabh^ from other yonn*^ m<*n of his social positi(Ui. Always clear, ^raetdid, and 
courteous, h(* was sure of an attentivi* hearing, and invariahly c(unmaiided both resp(*ct and 
liking ; hut it was not until a l:i1<‘r datt* that In* i^ave evidtuuv of the j^xuiuiiic ami larjj^i' capaeitv 
lie really possesstnl. A belter opi»ort unity Ibaii bad bitlu'rto biu*u alTordi'd was olTered by bis 
apjioiutment in l^Ht to the \ ie(*-l*resideiiey of tin* Hoard of 'I’radi*. 'fliat appoint immt, as has alreaily 
been stattMl, caused mueh dissalisfaet itui in (M'rlain eireh‘s, and liid to certain results of a rather 
humorous eomi)h'xi<m. Ji»rd (iranville at this time held the oHiec^ of Masttu* (»f tin? Ihiek- 
Imunds, and .ManelM*st<‘r is repn‘seiil(Ml as having imjiiinMl of the nobh^ \'ie(*-IVi?sid(‘nf , “ Is 
Ihv .servant a A sl<iek phrase* of humour was supplied by Hit* dis(*laimer of I'larl 

Kuss(‘ll, who was eharj^ed nith iiepulism in tin* appointment of a distant ndalivt* to tin* ]M»sf.. 
The V(»teran politician admitted tlie fact that Marl (Iraiivilh' was ralluu* nunolely related to 
him, but staled that In* liad to pi ba<*k to bis own prandmo(h(*r to establish tin* relationship. 
It tin* heat of his n^juidiat ion, I'.arl I{nss(‘ll spoki* soim‘what. discourteously of that, byplm^ 
lady, and for some tinu’ ln‘i('after “ Lord John HusseU’s ^randmoUn*r ” heeame somelhinp 
V(TV like a standini^’ joke for tl)i‘ small wits of political eireles to work n|M»n. Jt. has luicn 
rc'mark(*d tlial the lhouo*l]i of the grandmother (»f the oldest snrvivino* Li)>eral chief earri(*s 
the memory hack to a tiiin* whose nmnmihraiiees w<*re not very likely to iiillneiiei* Party tactics 
in tlu? year i^lS; and the seri«»us denial ol‘ tin* eharp* of nepotism was imt \cry ch^arly 
('albnl for. Marl (iraiivilh? a(*ijuitt(*d hifiisc*lf in his new ])osition in siieli a inamnT as to tlisarm 
all hostile criticism, and disjilayi*d a business al'ility which astonished those who had hitherto 
looked ujion him as a mere jinlitieiaii of the Siilnn. in point, of fact, iiis suceesH in mont 
court Iv jiositions had led tin* p-neral jniblie to a helief in his (‘xeliisively eourtier-Iik(^ faraillies, 
and his ueulv discovered j»o\v.rs were tin* more warmly W(*leomed in that tiny had hitherto 

heen iinsiis]K*ete<l. From this apjioint meiif may 1m? dated tlie steady prowth ol piihlie opinion 

in his favour a f^rowtli which has never slackened or Iess(‘iied. 

Ill the vear I SaU, the atl<*ntion of Mun^w?, if inA that (»r the whoh? eiv-lisf?!! world, was 
for a lime <?entre<l on the j^reat jirojiosed J’.xliihitioii of tin? triumphs -*f ':.‘aeeful art in 
Mnolaud. This idea, which was mainly due to Prince Allx’rl, took rapid root, .ni was hailed 
as the forermn.r of an almost iiullennial era. O*’ the (’ommittee for carrying out tin? splendid 
design realised in ihc follow inc^ year, Marl (irMjvdi#' was ajipointed Vice-President, and until 
the whole of the arranp*ments W(*re coni|del«.*<l h:.- was one (#f tin* most dili;p*nt, and hard- 

working of thos(? clip o'd in the furth(»ranee of this novel and iiolile srrheme. Jt would, 
probably, have been ditlli ult to jilaee him in a position nion? likely to alTord full seojx? for 

the social and administrati /e eajiaeities of which he had ;4'iven evidence. lin?re was, not 
imnaturallv, a ^reat deal of jealousy ainonp the representatives of the various, nations with 
regard to priority of place, and to the relative importance of assignments; and in smoothing 
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over the difficulUes which thus arosc^ the indefatigable patience and the courteous mctlui 
of lilarl Granville were of invaluable service. But whilst the arrangements for the grea 
Exhibition of 1851 were still pending, questions of imperial interest brought Earl Granvill 
still more fully before the public notice. In the year 1851, he had accepte^l a seat in th 
Liberal Cabinet, and notwithstanding the fact that the public interest was much diverte 
from polities at that time by the projected Exhibition, he came more prominently befor 
l^arliaineni and the peojde than he had done heretofore.* In 185*2, an event occurred whicl 

made his y)Osition still more j)rominent. There was at the time but little doubt felt by thos 
who were ac'tpiainted with the inner working of ministerial machinery in Kngland, that th 

split in the Cabinet., which look ]»lacc in that year, was cliiefly the result of a difference o 

opinion between J^arl Russell and Lord Palmerston as to the desirability of the introductioi 
of a measure of n^form. Ijatterly all doubt on the subject lias been set aside, and the conditioi 
of things then siisjrected by the initiated few has been publicly acknowledged and proclaimed 
The foreign ])olicy ol* Ijord Palmerston had been very lairly satisfactory to the general j)ublic 
and his dismissal at this time was for the moment shrouded in an unnecessary mystery 

Ijord Russell airknowledged in t.lie House that lie had assumed the sole and entire responsihilitj 
of a.dviKing the Crown t.o require the resignation t)f his noble friend, and the ground on whicl 
this motion was takcui was ostensibly that of Lord Palmerston’s utterances to the Frend 
Ambassador with respect, to the cmip d\U‘at of the Third Napoleon. Earl (jranvillo suceeedei 
the dismissed nobleman as Foreign Secretary; but the Ministry, in thus dispensing with tin 
serviees of a jiowcTful advocate, liad raised an enemy of equal power, and found itself unabli 
long to survive th<^ retirement of Lord l^ilmerston. It eame to jiass, early in the Sessioi 
of lcS52, tiiai Lord La.nsdowne fjound himself compidled to announce in the House of liord: 
the dechaision of iho Liberal Party from oflicc, and the brief opportunity which had thin 
been allowed to .R*irl Granvilb* was stiatiluMl away. Tlie new Government was not desiinci 
to live long, and when, three months after its formation, Mr. Disraeli introdueed his Budget 
the mcreiless and masterly criticism of Mr. Gladstone wrei^keJ alike the iinaneial scheim 
of tiie Conservative Clianeellor and the Government lie rejiresented. The Earl of Aherdeei 
then formed a new Cabinet, offering to J’larl Granville the j>ost of Ih-esiilent of the Council 
Close u]u>n the lieels of this event came the Russian war, into wliieh Lord Aberdeen founi 
himself Ibivod against his own strong personal will, and for some lime the interest usualb 
experienced in home polities was abm>si entirely set aside by the war-fever and by the wib 
gratification wdih wbieh the news of vietorv after victory was received. In Parliament, a: 
out of it, all the jirofouiuler interests of the time were centred on the war, nnd eventually tin 
Government chief wlio had so reluctantly entered ujion the conlli(*t with Russia found hiinsel 
ousted from j)o)ver mainly by tlie action of the very jiroceedings against wliich he had so oftei 
utieriKl his own solemn nnd despairing jirotest. 'I'he events of that lime are now fairly w'ithii 
the domain of history, the feelings which proniptinl the impeachment of the Govern nieut uc 
longtT hold sway over the public mind, and it may be acknowledged that the blame attaehec 
to administrators was somewhat unfairly overrated. The new Government selected to carry or 
the national business included many of the old nanies, and among them that of Earl Granville 
who, still n>taining the position of Lonl President of the Council, became now also the ackiiowledget 
ministerial leader in the House of Lonls. 

In the April of the following year peace was concluded w’itli Russia. The anxieties anc 
disasters of the war had beyond doubt hastened the close of the life of the Emperor Nicholas. 
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and shortly after tl>c conchision of the peace treaty, his son Alexander was invested with the im- 
j>erial crown. National courtesy (loniniultHl that (Ircai Britain should wot ho uurejm'siMitcd on 
the occasion of the coronation^ and Lord Granville was n]>poiiited as Envtiy Kxlniordinary to 
Petersburg’. The position, as may he readily imagined, was one of cxtreim* drlieacy. The 
pride of Russia had been so recently and so gravely humiliated, that the rt»]»rest*nlative of the 
coiKpiering Power was reejuired to stand possessed of an unusually graceful and gracious ta<*t, 
in order to preserve the Iriendly relations whif‘h had been established tin terms so damaging 
to the great .Eastern Empire. The fact that Karl Granville aetpiitted himself sueeessfiilly in this 
most dillicult of imaginable situations, is in itself a high testimonial to that suavity, gentleness, 
and patience of character which have been partly answerable for the distinguisheil nature of his 
])ublic career. 

In the atlemj)t. made by Ftdix Orsiiii to assassinate the Emjieror oi* the Fren<*h h*d lo 

the resignation of the J’almerstonian Ministry. Orsini and the gang of scoundrels at whose 
liead he stood had concocted their scheme and made tlnijr ]>n‘parat ions for mnrdm’ in tin* city of 
London. This fiu*t naturally enough cxcitt^fl the indignatiiui of tln^ French people, who 
com])lainod that no British law was in existence to prev(‘nt tin* preparations for such a crime 
being made in f»nr <*apital city. lij answer to tlie.se* com])laints, tin? (hiV4*rnment. intrexlnee*;! 
a Bill which would probably have been carried but for tin* ilbadvised utterances of the Freiicli 
press, whose writers, iiotwitlistanding all pnmiiscs and ]»rt»tcsts, ]>crsist<*d in rcganling the 
English Govonnnent as having been i*avi»nrablc to the alt(‘mptcd assassination. All this woidd 
have been treated with the sili'inu* it nn*rited, had it no(> been that an a.rtj<'li* pnblisInMi in the 
3/nttf/air (and thus bearing a semi-(»fli<-ial ,us]M‘ct), urging strongly tin* advisability of war with 
England, had aroused the pugnacious humours b<»tb of tin* House of (’ominous and the ])ublic, 
who in the face oJ‘ the threats thus held out dc<liin‘<l in any way to at tempts to (*oiiciiiat(f tin* 
French pcojdc. Jn that fe(*ling Luxl Palmerston did not share, and In* ac«onlingly pressed his 
m(»asure forward. Tin? sentiment of the time was too strmig for him, and on the rejection of 
the Bill he tendered his r(^signation. Jionl (iranvillc, as a nieinlxjr of tin* IdlMiral Administratimi, 
of course retired with his colleagues. Almost iinini»dialcly on the ibrmatioii of the new ( ioverninent., 
Mr. Disraeli was enabled to announce that the iiiisninlerstanding ln'twi'cn the two ])eoples bad 
been brought to an liononrabh* and friendly close. 

As the result of tin* gemaal ele<-tion of 1 Soil, tin* reins of pow<*r wen? once inon* ]>laeed 
in the bands of the Tdbi*ral jianv. Some diUh-ulty was <.*xpi*il4*need by Her Man^sty in the 

formation of a new Cahiin*t. It was well known that for some time u (toolness, which had 

narrowly es<*aped betraying itself in op«*n rupture, lanl subsisted lM*tw<?4*ii I^ord l*alnn*rslon arni 
L<^rd John Russell, and it was also known tliat eaeli of them had a strong obji'fdion to S4*rve 
under the leadershi]) of the <ither. A reconeiliatif^n had lati-ly taken jdacu? lx.i ,vf»c i tliem, and 

])ublic curiosity was niueli excited as to whether the active j»oliey of Jjord itussell or the 

passive Liberalism of Lord Palmerston would find fliK'our with the Clu •cn. Both iiohleineii had 
already boon entru.sted with tin* condiiet of imp^Tia* alTairs, and it was abin)Kt uni v(*rHaIly 
supfK)sed that one or other wonM again be chosen. There was then lon? a f(ieliiig of siir|*rlse 
in the public mind when it was kintwn that Earl (iranvilh; had been sent for, and had lx*en 
rorpiested to form an Administralion. The explination of this pr.xteeling was imnle known 
in a manner as peculiar as it was unpreeedente<l. On the JJth of June, J Srit), Her Majesty 
accorded to I2arl Granville a private interview, in the course of which she very freely laid her 
views before him. To the surprise of P^arl Granville himself among others, tliosc views were 
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]ni]>lis1ic(] in nn af*f;ounfc of tlio interview w'hieli appeared in tlie edlumns of the Times on the 
following day. From tliat aecoiuit it apixiars that IJer JVIajesly, after listening to all the 
ohjeeiioiis wliieh Tjord (iraiiville had to otTer, commanded him to attempt to form an Administration 
which should at once he strong* in ahilil.y and rarliaiiienlary inihuMieo, and should at the same 
time comprehend wilhin itself a full and fair rejiresentation of all tluj sections into which the 
Idheral ]>arty had notoriously become <livided. Fi^eling* ])robal)ly that it might he urged as an 
objection to this course that Ijord (jranvillc, who laid never yet held the otiico of Prime IMinister, 
would thus he ]dac(Kl in a ])osition ])aramount to that held by Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
liussell^ ea(fh of wlami had servtid lun* long and faithfully in many high ollices of Stale, and 
who had each tilled the ollice of first Minisb^r of the (howii. Her Majesty was ])leascd to 
observe that slu^ had in tin? first instances turmd her thmights towards Jjord Palmerston and 
Lord John Jtiiss(‘ll. Ibu* Maj(!sfy fell; liovvever that to mak<? so markeil a distinction as would 
be implied in the elu»ii*.c of one or other, as a Prime Minister, of two slafesmon so full of years 
and honours, aial possessing so just a claim on her consiileraiion, would be a very invidious 
and UMWtd<*ome task. Jler Majesty also obscTvisI that Jjord John Russell and Ijord Palmerston 
appeanul to ?•(*preseIlt dilTenuit sections of tin* Li}M*ral jiarly -Lord P.ilm(M*ston the more 
(\)nservativ<% and Jjord Russell the inon* ])()piilar seetiim. ]m])r(vsscd with these dilliculties, 
Her Maj<*sfy cast Inn* ey(*s u]»on Lord Cn*anvilh‘, the acknowl(‘dgt*d leailer of the Liberal l)irty 
in the llousi^ of Lords, in whom both Lord John Russtdl and Ijord Palmcrsion had been in 
the habit, of ]Jat*ing conlid(?nci», and who might, have grcniter fa(*ililies for uniting the whole 
Jiilau’al ])arly undiT oiuj Administration than could be enjoyed by eitluT of tin* sectional leaders. 
A few days after tin* pul)Ii<*at ion of' this statement, it la'caim* the duty of Karl Ihu’by oflicially 
to announce? in the IIousi* <d’ Lords tlu? r(*signation of his jiarty. In doing so he expressed 
liis surjiriso that the <‘on\ (*rsat ion betwet*ii Ih'i* JVIajesty .and J'.hrl (iriunilh?, which w;is aj»pa rent ly 
intended to be confahaitial, slaudd thus have been nnule the projierty of the public. Li answer 
to this, Lord (Iraiiville stated that, permission had been accordeil him by Her Majesty to make 
known her jJeasure to his [lolitieal colleagues. He ha<l done so to si‘V(‘ral of his political and 
])ersonal fritMuls, a.nd regn*tted that the news had found its way into the <^^lumns of any ]>ublic 
organ. He diil in»t think, howev«*r, that any harm could come of the ]»ubIication of the ri*sidt 
of the intervii'w, since Her Maj(*sty had dis])layed as strong a desire as ever to abide by the 
rules of the (\»nst it ut ion. 

Jt now s(?emcd for the time very probdJe that the n(*w Liberal Ministry W(»uld fall under 
the conduct of Lord (Sranville. Li^ril Palmerstvui readily cim^ented to the ]»n»posed arratigement, 
but Lord Jlussidl refuseil to serve uiuler the man of Her Majesty’s choiee, whilst he expressed 
his willingness to accejit idliee under l/>ril Palmerston. Thi* ditUculty was thus b?*idged over, 
and tin? fomuriion of a IMinistry was tuilrustetl to Palmerston^ win* offered for Earl Gi’anvilh/s 
acceptance his ohl po.sition of* J*resident of the (\»uneil. 

lioixl J?almerston’s mortal and politieal career closed together during the Parliamentary recess 
of in the eighty-first, year of his age. Then' could be no doubt as to the appointment of 

his successor. Lord Russell had in tlu' interval between the formation of the Ministry and the 
death of its ehieC been elevated to the House of Peers, and the leadership of the party was 
now jdaeod in his hands. Equally as a mat tor of cotirso, Afr. Oladstone aeeeptcHl the leadership 
of the party in the Ijower House. The Ministry thus re-b)rmed did not long eontiiiuo its rule. 
The Adulhiinites united with the Tory party to throw out the Reform Bill of Earl Russellj^ and 
Earl Granville once more retired with his party from power. 
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In 18G2 the Poeoml of flio ^reat Exhibitions was hoM. Karl (iraiivillo had made himself 
so uselul as ^ iee-diainnan of the (^nnmittee for tlie Exhibition of l ^.'il, that his presemu* in 
some active and inilnential cajiacaty (»ii the new (\»inniiltee apj>eanHl abn(»s( u necessity* The 
arrangements neees.sary were so many and so eom|>li4*ated, lliat they were bei*im at- least a 
year and a half before the Exhibition was opened, aiul Earl (iranville was a]>]>oint(Hl Chairman 
of the Committee. In that eajiaeity he ]H'rformed a jjj-n'at deal of W4»rk, very little of whieh 
eamc before the jaiblie, exeej»t in its resnlts. Tlie second 4»f the ^’reat world-sliows was opened 
under eirenmstances which <*ontrasted sailly with those that stirromahMl the triumphal 
inauguration of the iirst. lh*im*e Albert was dead. Tin* ab.senc<» of the Erince of W al(*s, who 
was travelling in I'lj^ypt, b‘d t(» that i»f many soveri‘ii*fns who had la'cn e\p4*eted visit Eno;land 
at that lime. Tin* Uiieen was still in retirtunent, and evtm the untiring;’ 04 ‘nianty of l^arl 
(iranville found it imjiossihle to n*eoncih‘ eertain of the rival artists wln» wi*re eni»*:i^eil to 
brighten and make ‘^•lorions tlie inanoMiral certuii'my. As an instance of the disao’reeables t<» he 
contended with, may be mentioned t he dillicult i(*s which wt*r«* placiul in the way of the ]><‘rrorman<*(; 
t>f the l\)et liaureate’s Inaiiiiural (Kle. 'fhe music* to this piH*ni had heen eompi»seil hy Mr. Slerndalc* 
Eennett, but sonn^ ]>ersoual di>.i»ule liaviiio* at n f4)rmer time taken place helweeii him and Sio-nor 
JSl. Costa, th(» lattiM* refused to coiidint the fM*rlbrmanc*c* of the choir. When, in vi<*w of this 
refu.sal, Al. Sainton was a})i>ointc*d as c-oiidiictor, many ]»ec»plt‘ found ;^round for aii^^-rv ccnmncMit. in 
the fact tliat a forcio-ncT Iwicl a sc'cond time Imm‘U (*lu»scn, and niainlalncd tliaf there wcmv many 
En^^lislimcn who wcu-c* cvpially competent to the* task. Hic Earl hinisclf occupied the plac*e whic'li 
Would have bi*en assij^’iied to tin* Erim-e ('misorl bad be still Ik'cii alive. 

Ill lS(fS he* took otlicc as (^l]oIlial ScMTc*tarv in the* on*atc‘st and most successful Alinistry 
of mc»d(U*n tiinc*s, and ao'ain became tin* l<*aclc*r of his parly io the House* of Lords. In the one* 
^rc»ut Earliamentarv little wai^-cd by the* p<ditic*al parlies of that day, which clos«*d with the 
disc\stab]islimcnt of the? Irish Clmn-Ii, he di«l ^rcal s<*rvi<*<r the Lih<*ral cause*, and meu'e than once* 
])c»iirc*d oil njion ihc^ troubled waters of ^Ic*batl^ 'flic* conduct of tla^ nM*asiii*c through tin* I'pjaT 
(.'hamb<»r iic*cc*ssarily tell upon biin. 'fhe stroiii^ op]iosition which it naturally c*\c*iic*d, and tin* 
strong feelings to which it ^a\c rise*, cic*mandc*d that a nic»n* tlian (*ommonly c*oncilialorv and c-arcfnl 
method slicudd bc^ enij»loyc*<I. On the c*venino* of Abuiclay, the lltlj of June, Istllt, it fell lc> the 
duty of Jjorcl (iraiivilK*, who bad s|»ok<*n at ^vrui Icn^^th c»n the subject in tin; prc*c*cdin<r year, to 
brincT forward tlie second read i no* of tin* J»ill in the* Ibumcof Lords. 1’ln* oHicc* was not allo«^c*t her 
a «rrac‘ions one, since if the* nic*asn»*c* were carric- 1 it rciiiovc'd some of his (*idIf*ao-iir*s frc»rn 1lH*ir sepals 
in the House. He* was dnriiio- its perlbriiianc*e pale, iutvous, and aj^-itatc* !, but, tliat. vry a^^italioii 
c'ould not fail in itself to be ac(*e]ited as tin; best cvidcjn*«; of ll.c* s|»irit in whi' h Hie iin;asurc; 
was bron^bt forward. Wdic?n the Hill, inntilated by Ibc? Lords, had hcc*»i sent hac*k Hu* Ifmise 
of Commons, and when hy an overwhc*lmin<' majority it had a;^ain h<*cu n*r' rre' tin* Lppc*r 
Chamber, the cli*bate iner<*asccl in ac*rinioiiy and in vioh ne***. One nobic*iii:in, whci Into not p(;rliaj»s 
been remarkable for bis lc*ois]afivc* or oratorical abib^::*s, indulo'od in sucli a tiraclc* that bis 
friend.s felt eomjielled to save* him fnun biinsc*lf by p i biiii back in1c» his seat. Lvc*n the 

teiiijKinite Hnke of Ariryll bn eke tin- promise iiiacb* at »die CiniiTinm(*c*mc*nt of liis spec*ch, l»y wliicli 
he pledged himsedf to avoid all angry cxpres.sions. i»nl (iranville*, win, sc* duty it was to n-introdnee 
the Bill, endeavoured to propitiate llieir Ijordships by the studied incidcralioii of bis tonf>, an attempt 
in whieh he was not wliollv unsiiceessful, although the amendments on which the Lords had 
already insisted were now confirmed by a maje^rity of seventy-eight. Lord (iranville: at once* moved 
the adjouruiucnt of the debate, in order that lie might confer with lus colleagues as to the course 
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to be ndopted. Two days afterwards ho was able to announce that he had, in the course of a 
conftircnco with Lord Cairns, arrived at a compromise by means of which the honour of the 
opponents of the Bill was saved. That compromise was readily accepted, and the measure passed 
. ir“) law. 

The colonial X)oliey of ICarl Granville was at o'rte time subjected to a g'ood deal of liostile 
criticism, not only by tlie Opposition, but by tliC press supixirtiiig* the general cause of his own 
party. It was not a jmlicy of ac(]uirement, and pnjscnted* no opportunity for brilliant strokes of 
lulministration. The task to which he hiul set himmdf was the gradual and gentle loosening of the 
bonds wbi<*li held som(j of tin? colonics to the inollior country. Jt was his purpose that they should 
bo trained by a canifiil pro(j<}ss to walk alone as it ircre, and little by little should assume the 
' powers of self-governiii(»nt. Wli(*tli(‘r the strength or weukiM?ss of a great empire lies in the 
closeness of imperial relations with its colonics is not a (juestiou fOr discuission here. Thi‘re are 
many to whom Lord Granville’s action apjanired iintt^ise, aiid to whom the facilities afforded for 
emigration by our amjdc colonial ])ossossions have appeared of more than sudicient weight to atone 
for all responsibilities entailed by them. To aiiotlu^r, and ])ossibly a larger seetion of the jjublie. 
Lord Granvillc^s eoloniul policy' was a sU^j) tow'ards the realisation of a grc*at ideal — that of a world- 
wide em])ire, integral in feeling, bound by the strong bonds ofkinsbij) and a common language, and 
yet distinct in resjuuisibility in its various parts; mutually liclj)rul ; a vast tacit confederation. 

In death of the Lari of Clarendon, Lcml Granville accejiied the api)ointmcni 

of lA)reign So(Tetary, and lield that ollice until the deftjai ol' the Liberal Alinistry at the general 
c](*etioii of 1874. 

Earl Granville luis h(?l<l many offices of honour. Ainotigst them have been those of Wanlen of 
the Cin<pic-PorlK, Constahl<» of Dover (’astle, (’haiUM'llor of the University of London, Master of the 
Buekhoiind^ Clmneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Treasurer of the Navy, and I^aymaster-General 
of the Eorecs. 

He has been twice married. In I8M) lie wtulded Alarie Louise Pelline, the only child 
of the Due de Dalherg, and widow of Sir E. K. E. Acton. That huly dunl in 18(50, and five 
years al’ier her death Lj)rd Granville was married to Castalia liosalind, yoiing<‘si daughter o^ Alr#^ 
\V alter Campbell of Islay. 


t Portrait prefixed to this Memoir is eofiied, t>j permission, firom a Photo^taph hy the London Stereoscopie Comparky^ 
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F rELD-MAUSriAL HJS ROYAL Iljr.nNESS THE DI KE OP CA^lRniDrj i:, CotiiinmidcM- 
in-Cliii‘f, is a i?nni<i.=ion «.f Go tlie Tliinl, and a lirst 0 '»usin oF I1 »t M.i jo-^ly 

the Qumi. Jlo is l\arl of 'ri]>|‘orarv anil Baron of Cnllndon, In tho Vniti-tl Kint;* ! mm, a Kni'*:lit. 
of the Garter and of St. Patnok, a Knight Grand Gross of tin* Bat!) atnl i-f Tno Hanoverian 
(Juolpliic Order, Giraiul Afaster i»f St. Miohaei ami St. Geor*^e, ami a Privv G<Mineillor of Her 
Majesty, llis military ii]«l*oint moats are tho Col«>ueIi*ie« of the Boyal Arlillery, lloyal I'no^i’ie. rs, 
and Grenadier Guards. He is Chief Banner of St. Jaines's, ]Iy<lr. and BiiloM-nnl iVnk^. as 
the Royal suliscriptioti (ii*<n*i>*e/! to all tiie juihlie ronu’ations ami aoliit r. i, ill Li\»* I '.en 
reminded tin* frequenters of IhoKn^deii'^ant resi*rt>. 

* BfHi hftion. and as Itninirarv I ri .io* »‘f .|h» 

ami most eflieient oi oiir \oOinteT eorjis, the IjOjiitMi Bjtle Jhinade, Hi*. al 
Highness has takcMi j>reat intiie^i in the promotion inul muintomtn *e of that trnly aajuM aJ 
force which has for its 'patriot ie niuto “‘Def'enecv not l)eli‘j.n<:e ” 'loo praetiral and ; la »- 
dealing to flatter the vanity of eiti/.en soldier? . he Inn: yet n*‘vet tnel dej»r'< i:it< 1 tl;- r i'^ ov it 
whieh haff^}!(Ilic*cd under arms a |HO} .Hion of the eou/itys’s ?nth p. ijdent inaiih'M.irV' ^ e 

has heartily (‘ncouraged the ,*«jKKding. 11ni.se vt.tr: ?!i:iiikh wint li ;»h y 

jmssed to the (.\)innnin»ler-iTi~Cloe! To lavjoa* taken th<r * [♦ dr n: tj ,* tl «*;i! rt* o! ihi; I , ‘i ; ’v. \ o 
Institution, at mootings of the Aation.d ItHle Assomtion, lent? not hetn ^ 

iica^Ce > for in giving his time to ;K 4 «rii-^lt>’isinesis the Duk*- id’ (';OMlind;». h,('. r ! 1 . . ^ 

his thoiiglitfq^ttontion and vaonitde aov'ure. Jjid<*eih an In fru, t.irv « in M ro' s 

in the disehargo ,ot^ niultifariimb' diitiu - <b%li«ignishr^ the Hukr in a «vo,,-ii-ih;.< dr ;)' •( , Wlndlnr 
in any of the avo latte m ntiomd, t r hnsMi tn .«t »1.,- I; r.;t‘ Md-^nry ( »IK'ge, or of 

the Royal Military Asylum, or of / w>iV ffo^plial, * : ♦.! Kio^^fs ('•illeyr, IB- Boyd lliglnje. -i 
outers with- tianioatnoss into the of hi?- idfire ; .^nd \v . »e Be I/O 11 MV go\ 1 1'ii 

committee or eouneil who should invite the putronjigo oi liin naiDC wiliiotjf nvlo i.ihj: *•)» h;; 
|)Qrfeomil inquiry into the xnaiiagemcnf of the iiwlittition he is ih-drod f(. ind jtnh! ( 

fn recommend. The gprernor a eertaiti e.^^aMii-hnnMji , u.m o.;*.*;' \ ;»; » was |nii i. 

tertiil*' perturbniiuu by the dnezm eii^il q.ie^ionfi o.f tin JUikf'. oa H i •>< a i*»»i »»f 1 1 > a: 

Not satisiiod with a hmmirum midress, and a nport, Ihe H;iko want* tf t 

kn^ an infinity of things that none oi, the t^rfi'dals iw eno-I yhlo BD him * and di.i-ivn.;^ i 
aontlinulatiion oLJlirjt a near one of the d loru jiyr ll.ruagh i\hi< h he v.:?^ B* jn][.r « 'taln.-i • ' 

likl^tied abruptly, and drew- attention to thi.** Bl*< orumh/d blot upon the wliltisl sf )»».!. hre 

Prince George Preilerick William Cluirles. Witond Duke of (.^arnbndge, was boro i.; Mmi tver 
e4 tlie 28th of Marcli, D^H); and «u«xw»l»<l hit) fafher, Print'#; Adoljthux J'rtitl.'rlfk, iii -inly, 
Hi« mother is a Prineess of Hesse, du«>fhter of the JA»nil<fmve FretJeriok. (iti<l i- iiow in 
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F IELD-MATlSnAL HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE Dl-KE OE (\\l\IRini)(JE, roinmandiM- 

is a .iiTandson of Kinj;’ (ie.»r^e the Third, and a iirst cousin of Her Majesty 
the Queen. He is Earl of Ti]>|»erarv and Jhiroii of Cidloden, in Hie I niltHl Kiii<4*iloni. a Kni^’lit 
of the Garter and of St. Patrick, a Knight Grand (’ross of tin* Rath and <if tin* HanoV(»rian 
(ruelphic Order, (irand Master of St. Micliael and St. Ge<u*^e, and a Prixy (^luncillor <»f Her 
Majesty. His military appointments an* the (\donelci«*s of the Royal Artillery, Koyal Eni^-iin'ers, 
and (jrenailier (iruards. He is (Uiief Raiii^er of St. dames \s, Hyde, and IHehmond Parks, as 


the Royal suhscription “ Geor;;:!*/' to all the jmhhV rc'^^u’ations and notices, will luive oricn 
reminded tin* IVecjiKmters of tho.se pl(‘asant nsnrts. 

As Priii^iiiuut of^he Niitlniial Kille Association, and as Ihuiorary (^)ll•n^•| (d’ oi.c of the 
{Thiartest and most (*Hicient of our v*»lunte«T «M»rj>s, the Eunihm Pille liri<*‘adi'. His linxal 
Highness has taken jL>‘reai interest in the jtroinotion and maintenanei* of that truly iialiniial 
force which lias for its patriotic motto, “ Hefenee, not Deliancc.^' 1\»o praidical and plain- 
dcalirij^ to Hatter the vanity of citi/eii soldiers, he has yet iieviT unduly dej)reeiated the movement 
which has"‘pfa(‘cd undiT arms a lare<* projiortion of the coiintryV ind(*pendent manhood V he" 
has heartily (*ncoura;i:<‘d the practi<*t^ of iMihvs^io<»tin<»*. 1’hose votes of thanks which are |M'rindieally 
jiassed to the Gommander-in-(1iiel’ for having taken tiu* chair in the tlu-at re of the I nileil Service 
Institution, at meeting's of tin* National Rille Association, liavc* not hiMui without real si;^;ii. 
lieanee > lor in ^*ivinj^ his time to .i^u^fh-^us incss the |)uke of (amhridet* has not stinti'fl aUo 
his thoue-htfu^ittontion and valuaMe advice, linleed, an hefeditary charaetcr for Iliorou;i*hness 
in the di.schar^pc of niultifarious duli<*s distin^ui.shes the Duke in a nmiarkahle ile^^nM*. Whether 
in anxr of the posts we have ni.iitioned, or as Jh’esideiit of the Koval Military Collei^e, nr of 
tlic Royal Military Asylum, or of G’*/ist\s Hospital, or of Kini^’s (’olle;;e, His Itoyal lli;;hness 
enters with- (^arjiest ness into the ri‘?]smsil)ilities of his oliiet* ; and woe lx* to any ^overniii!,^ 
committee or council who should invite the patronage of his mime without rerknuiriL;- on his 
jxjrsonal iii<|uiry into the mamio-enicnt of the institution he is dedred to sam-tin,„ and |)uhliely 
to reeommend. The ^pvernor of u certain ^^reat estahlishmeiif , not many years a, • , was put to 
terrihh' ]>erturhalion hv the uiiexjx'etixl r|UCHtioiiK of tln^ Duke, on tin* oc'a.sion of an annual 
festival. Not satisfied with a humdrum addiass, and a crooked rejiort. Hie I hike wanted to 
krioxv an infinity of thin^ that none of the offieials seemed aide to ti*ll him ; and nl)s(‘rviii^^ an 
accumulation of-.dirt^hji a corner near one <if the doorways Ihroijt^h which he was liein^»- conducted, 
he halted abruptlv, and drew" attention to this ill-cor cc^alwl blot u)x>n the wdiitixl se|»ulehrc. 

Prince Georj^e Frederick AVilliam diaries, scM’ond Duke of (.ambrid;.^e, was horn at Hanover 
oii the 26th of March, 1S19; and succeediHl his father, Prince Adoljdius Fnxlerick, in July, 
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Hesse, daughter of the Eandj^rave Frederick, and is now in 
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her fiovcml y-eif^hlh year. The issue of her union wiili the late Duke has heon one son, the 
oi' this ]>io'4Tuj)hy, and iwo dau/^hiers, tlie Princess Aug^iista, wlio was married in 184'»‘i 
to the Cirand l)uke of Me<*klenhur<*‘ Stnditz, and the I’rineess Mary Adelaide Wilhclmina 
.101 izal Kith, l)orn eleven years after Iier sist(?r, and inarri(?d tr> Prince* Francis Paul, now Duke of 
Teck. 10xce]>tiii<^ the (irand Du<h«*ss of M<?eklenhur«^ Stnditz, who has only paid occasional 
visits to Kurland since tier niarria^*c, all those inernhers of the (^amhridjjfc family who have 
h<»r<i h(»(*n name‘d are ]>lcasantly linked with London memories. The first Duke, for some years 
Viceroy of Jlanovcr, j)assed tin*, lusty winter of his life, ‘^frosty hut kindly in the genial 
])atrona‘'e and aid of many charitable institutions in lliis metropolis. llis n!sidence for a lon<^ 
tinui was that hroad st^iiu? mansion which stands ]»ack Trom Piccadilly in an old-fashioned court- 
yard, and whi<*ii has boriK^ tin* nauM^ of (ainhrid‘»-e House. Simple in his tastes, kind and 
atTahle in his maniHM*, warm of h(*art, stron*^ of alTi*ction and attachnu'nt to kindr(*d, beloved in 
his domestic c-irele, and ^'ciierally liked <»ulside of it, the liClh son of (icorjL^e the Third probably 
displayi‘tl throughout his lib*, more strikingly than did any of his broth(*rs, the amiable qualities 
which history attributes to their fatlu*!*. Without any o-roat or remarkable ]»owers td* intellect, 
tin* first. Duke of (\'nnbrid;»‘e was unil'ormly regarded with the r(\speet due to his rank, and the 
estiM'in which was tin* jjro]>er trilmte of liis virtiu'S. ^fln* dist inoMiishin;;* feature of his so<*ial life 
was llu? share la* took in tin* inon* scimititie miisi(‘al jdeasures of the inetrojudis. Jle had inherited 
that, love of Jiiusic, and had attaineil that ]>r4di<*ic‘n(*y in tin* art, bn* wliieh so many of his raee, 
lielbn^ and sin(*(* his <lay, liave he<‘n remarkahle. 'fhe Itoyal family wen* the steady friends 
and ]»atrons of lliinch*! wln‘n he was dc‘si*rbMl ly the bulk of the Knodish aristoeraey. George 
the d'hird was a. thorough 1 liiiulelian, (‘onversant with tlu* ^reat master’s wen-ks, and well able 
to interpret them, d’he “farmer Kin^*’^ was, anioni** other things, a maj^'niticeiit orj^anist. His 
sons wen* masters of s(‘veral instruments. George tin* Ibnirtli i)lave4l the vi4>h»neello with taste 
and skill, 'fin* Duke of Gamhrido‘(» was ecjually jn*olicient. as a ]KTf(»rmer on the violin. Doth 
these* Koval bn»th(‘rs W(*n* ace*ustoun*el to cxeeMile*, with the most eminent mnsieians of the day, 
the (piartets of Haydn, IVIozart, and tln^ other ^reat eom])os(*rs. Prince (leorLfe of C^iinhorland, 
Grown Priiu^e e»f Hanover, who was one of tlie eirele of amat<*nrs, was not merely an amateur; 
he held his own annni^* artists <»f the hij^^hest <dass. The faculty has dcseended to the third and 
fourth ^•<*in*rat ijm. Her ]Maj(*sty Gueeii Victoria, both as siujL^^'er and pianist, is probably not 
snrpasseel by any lady in ber ehuninions, IVlusie Mas one of the chief — indeed, it was the chief 
— of tln*se iniUM*i*nt sueial enjoyments in Avlneli the Duke i*f Cambridge del indited. In Parliament 
be si'ldom spoke. After his return to Kurland he Mas, lu>wever, (onstaut in his at tendance at 
the Hou.s<* of liords, and a freciuent visitor to the House of C’onimons. llis eustomary scat in 
the rppt*r Ghamhi*!* was on nhat are tt‘<dmieally called the cross benches; but lie was much 
in the habit ((?f jKissint^ n>und the House, shaking;’ hands with one ]K*er, holding a few ininiites' 
frit*ndly intercourse wilh another, during* (he time even of a debate. llis quick joyous lau^h 
was often heard in the f;*alh‘ries, and was not seMoiu niisinterjuvted by the speakers. 

Gainbrid*;^* House, on the lon^f balc*i>ny in front of Mhiidi, year after year, in the old Duke^s 
life, ^•r(*M' luxuriant niassc's of the eommoii red nasturtium amid its tenderly vivid gfreenery, 
passed away from the family on the tleath of its patriarch, and became the residoiiee 4»f Ijord 
Palmerston. It is now a club. The ducal inniision is Gloucester House, at the corner of Park 
Lane. A quiet o*reen, ehesnut-sluuled jdaee, up the Tliames — a suburb of the ‘^Old Court 
suburb,” so to speak — rejoices much in the eountenanee of the (^ambrid^e family. Schools and 
ehurehes are founded and lookinl after by the popular Duke of Teck and his Duelicss, the 
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Princess Mary of Canll)rl(lL,^*, wlio c*arri<‘s suiishiiio aiul rho.'i-rnlmss wlu'r. vcr slu* "I 1 h» 

Duke of Caiiibridi'e is oflener seen, during the loui^- L.ind»»u sea.M«u, in the ui*ii»‘lilu>urho.Ml ol* 
the A\ est l-nd, where tlie well-known faee wliieh :u‘(*<iin)>aiiies Ihl'^ hrlef iuMo-rapliiral skt‘teh is 
kn(»wn to every ]»a'^s(‘r-hy. Ki^ady as was his lather to aeknu\\ i'N'er\’ salutation, to 
reeooaiise every ae<jiiaintatn*(*, the Duke, ri<Iin^»*. drl\ini>*. tu* walkinL:*. raises i.l- rii:hf liand in a 
brisk, short, bnsiness-likt* salute, a hundred tino's a day. His s«'ldlt*rly bi'arlni.'; is no vain 
ai?siiin])ti«>n, but a real inih*\ to habit and eharaeter. Mini ol* his own professlini, tin* best unalilled 
to pronounee u])on merits whieh fit one of themsc‘lv4‘s for liin'h <*oininand, and the innst lainiliar 
with f>lli<ial nnjtine in military e<me4*rns, sjK'ak with praise cd’ his assidnit\, his talent I'or 
orfTfanisat ion, his love <»f order, liis stri<*t rdheremu* f<» apjn-ovi‘d method, his fond Inaioht ami 
sa^a<‘ity, his keen observation of ]»assino' 4*vents, his *l(*\4dion to duty, 'fhest' <pialifieat ions bn* 
the eontrol of an army an* a<*<*ompanied by a <h‘b‘rt‘ne(‘, somewhat rare in a |n*eeis<* diseiplinarian, 
to th(‘ otluM’s. lb* has even bet‘n thought to t*rr on tin* sich* of a snse<*)>t ibility in 

the transient and uncertain «*nrrents tif tin* pnblie vtnei*; and strict as he is in all matters of 
r(*o*ulation, In* is almost (*ntirely l*n*<* from that 4ln*ad *d‘ chanii’c* whi«*h has olb*!! prexciited or 
dt'layed f4-r<‘at improvements in the llritlsh army. it h:is lM*en aptly rcmark«*d that tin* V(*rv 
btr.ird whieh adds manly ili^^nity t(» tin* comcliin*ss of features that were always handsome is 
itself an evideiic4* of o'nj>d-w*ill in reij-ard to all iis4*ful and sensibh* reforms ; and if i^ wt*ll 
(ral(‘ulat(*<l to inspire c<mli(h‘nc(‘ in a ( ’•nniiiainh-r-in-t ‘liief that the higher \\r seek an opinion of 
the ])id\e*s litn<*ss Ibr his re-ponslble |«»^t, tin* more decide«lly in his favour wv lind that. 
o]>iidon to Im*. 'Jdn* late Sir lb‘nry Storks, hinis4*lt‘ a dist iumii^ln*d a«lmiulst ralor <»f military 
afTairs, had an unbounded faith in tin* Duke tif ( 'ambridi^e ; and his ^dromj- belief in the 

eapabilit i»*s of his Iloyal Jliolme-s, a*' head of fin* armx, was and is shared hy military 

secretaries and all tln»s»* perso?is who to the soldierly ijualitn* of the ollicer add tin* tiaiin'd 
busini*ss-like ajititiuh* of the ojiicial. 'fin* inoi’al 4 *«»ndition of the arm\ owe much of its 
undoubted jtroort.^s to tln^ inliuenec of the boinmander-in-t 'hief ; and the str.uiM* aversion he 
is known to <*iit(*rtain for o-and»lini;' lias in a ^rcat im*a'-ui’e In lpid to removi* tin* sti^uia of that 
vici? fnan the s<*rvic(*. it b -in^* well understooil that tin* praetn e of betliu^* i,-^ on * o! tin* chief 
bars to jiromotion. A < 4 enial tem|M*r, frank even to blulTuc-s. lias ;;aiiicil tin* I)iik' a ]»opnlarily 
with all classes, as Wi*ll as anion;;* soMiri's of evirv rank. I’liat “ jollity/’ provcjbially eomiiion 

to ‘'the (bml>ri 4 l;*’es — on whom, when tin* (iiic<-n ami In r immediate family wen* phm^’cd into 

deep sorrow, ilcvolved much we^i^'iit of labmious social duties is «*sp«*cially prized b\ tin* 
]*ait»‘lis]i nation, not wilhstaiidin;;;’ the <*nriou,- fa*t that we have in our laiii^uan’e no perlefl 

4'C|nivalent for that word ‘‘bonhomie’^ whieh dt‘lim*s tin* very (piality we m t.-l admire. 

The Parliaim'iitary (piestion of an allowanee for tin* yoinii;* Duk** of ( ’^\/hridL»e aro--e 

speedily after the old Duke’s d»*alh, and bonl J<'hn liu-sell pj-op/i-ed that tin* Px’ot i'liould h* 
11*2, tHtt) a vear. Air. Ibi;;;ht , whom Lm-d dohn must havi* wisherl at the t!m r bi Il.oehdide, 
sir^ued against an allowance so Iihcral ; and Mr. flume, whose saving 1cmli*nci<*s and thrifty 
]>recepts eiuised him to b.* rc^-.ird • I am »ns 4 : tin* P.itn-rs (!onseripti very mu di :*s a. rriol }n*j-in- 
Jaw, W’onld have bad the vote redm*cd t<» t''',tMm. 'I'lie fejliiii'' <»l‘ the Ilou-c vva*- wholly with 
liord Joliii. Not om* word was sai<l a;^ainst tin* Duke of ('aTnbrid:4;c ; iiidecl, b>th Mr. ilium* ainl 
Air. Bri^^lit s]>oke lii^ij-ldy of Inb o^mhI ipialit i(*s, and nr^’^'d tin* aim*inlmcnt in hini^^iia^c that could 
not but have l>eeii j^ratifyin;' b» his fairiily. On a division only o.d v<»i<*.; were ojviMi on the side 
of Air. Hume, the number ao’.iiust him Imuh^ 2(Wi ; ami tin* Koyal allowaiie * waK* lixed at tlie 

ii«jure proposcnl by the Prime Aliiiister and aj»i>roveil by Air. Disraeli. 
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At the outbreak of the Crimean war the Duke was thirty-five years of age, and he had 

already g*aincd the reputation of dilig'ence and zeal in his profession, nay, even of that foresight 

whieli marks a soldier for command. He had the military eye. Lord Raglan told Mr. Kinglakc — 
to wlK)se liistory of tlu; (.Vimean invasion wc turn for facts relating to this epoch of the Duke^s 
life — that., thri;e weeks helorc, the mighty onslaught of the Russian troops which commenced 
the battle of Inkerman, His Royal Higlinoss had shown exceeding anxiety about the position, 

insoniucdi that., in dercronce t.o his pressing advic'c, ]»recaulionary measures were taken. Tlu; 

Duke of Cambridge c<»nmiandcd the famous brigade of (iuards. Originally, as the name very 
plaiidy impli(;s, the peculiar duty (d‘ the (iuards was the defence of the Sovereign against all 
j)ersonaI danger. It has always been felt that by the special aj)pointment of a seh;ct and 
privileged ]»art. of the army to this <listinctive service, in all countries acknowledging a legitimate 
and heniditary sway, not only is sabdy for the Crown insured in troublous times, but a wholesome 
emulation is prt‘S(;rve(l at»ioiig tlu* forces, no iraditiiui of loyal rivalry being more j(;al(»usly maintained 
on bj)t.h sides than that, which exists between the Guards and the Lii»e. Of courst; the set-off 
to this advantage; is the risk of any grave disaster to such a favoured reserve of military strength. 
Sluaild any siu*h misl'ortune befall a cor]»s thus honoured and set apart, the moral effect on other 
regiments might, and no doubt would, be ruinous. With what anxious t.hougli proud emotions, 
then, our countrymen saw the Household Brigade go forth to take })art in the perils of the Russian 
war, t he youngivit of this gent*ration may easily su])pose. Three battalions only of the seven which 
constitute the <mtire <*or|is, and which are disiributed into the three several regiments of Grenadiers, 
(k)ldsln‘ain Guards, and Scots Fusiliers, were dispat<‘h(»d on the expedition. Each regimi*nt, that 
is t<» say, scut, one of its battalions, not (piite half the brigade being r(*|>rescnted at the seat of 
war, while tlu* (»tlu*r half remained at home. 

Such exjKjritaice as could Ik* gained by constant practice of military dutie.s in England, 
and in time of p(*ace, was the possession of the Duke of (Cambridge; and he luul made the most 
of it. Some tiuu* b<*fore tlu; t raiu|uillit v of Euro])e was overthrown ly the great <[narrel between 
Russia and (In; allied j)owers of Fnglaud, Franco, Italy, and Turkty, (be Didxe bad given 

salisl’a<‘tory ])roof of that faculty of moving troo[is whi<*h is one great and essential rc(|uirem(»iit 
in a general olliccM*. In liis lirst action, the battle of Alma, the Dnke de])lovcsl l»is division 
with admirahh* skill, justifying fully and sjdendidly the opinions wdiieh had been formed by the 
most coinpi*l(Mit judges as to his soldierly cpialities and his responsible fitness for a most 
im]»ortant and onerous command. Not only to the Duke of Cambridge but to more than 
lialf the army wlio landi*d at h'upatoria the reality of war was a new thing. It is related 
that when the lirst- shot was tired which broke the long peaee of Eurojieaii nations, and when 
ah English trooj»er ftdl dead in bis saddle, th(»se wlu) beheld the incident were unable f<»r 

the time to realise the true faet, and supjiosed that the man had heen seizcnl with a lit; and 

this, too, although the boom of the guii was sounding in their ears. A iiuich younger otficer 
than the Duke of Cambridge, the son of a Dean in the Fhiglish Cliureh, had tried to jdiilosopbise 
liimself into a courageous tit ness for eneovinteriug everytliiug that eoidd jM)ssibIy happen. His 
education bad taught him that tudy the unknown is feared ; and he believed that if, by a vigorous 
and determined elfort of iinaginulioii, be could only manage to familiarise his mind with all 
the details of earnage, lu‘f(»re the battle began, nothing would cause bis heart to fail. He had 
j)iirsued this uh*a witli so imu*h earnestness, that he quite believed he had pietureil to himself 
all the scenes that c'ould possibly meet his eye. But the very lirst of those scenes drove the 

colour from his cheeks, for he had never thought of it. Scarcely had the older for his regiment 
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to advance been glv'cu when he, a boy of hig^Ii sensibilities and eulture, hap]>einHl to {j^liuiee in 
the direction of the camp, whence presently einer^Hl, “at the ilouhle,’' a noiseless ])arty t>f 
orderlies carrying litters; and the Imsiness-liko ghastliness of this fi>regime eonehision eiiine 
with so rude a shoek that, as he has often since declared, it struck ternn* into his heart. TiCss 
than ten minutes afterwards he was in a ///cAr, tight ing hand to hand with Uiissian soldii'rs, 
and all hi.s fear had gone. 

Those who bc»st know tin* Duke of Cambridge an* well assured that he shares in tlie personal 
courage of his race. It is adinitt(*d that he \vas utterly eaivless of bis own life when in aedion, 
but it has been said that he was too liable to be wrung by tln^ weight of a (‘oinmand which 
charged him with the lives of other men. This, at least, is the view that has ht*t*n taken by 
the eminent historian we have aln'ady named, who argues that the task of a g(*neral is the 
more diflieult for any exei'ss of kindliness belonging to his natun*. AVIiat he has to do is 
tx) try to overcome the enemy by exp4>sing his tnvn iikmi to all inMnlful risks. Ih* must he 

ready and even eager to bring Ihest* people to the d(*adli(*st issues without h(*traying a singh* 

})aTig ; howevt.T certain it may he that his gentleness will overeoim* him on the nu)rn»w, “it 

is well for him t«> he ahh* t«> pass through tlie hltsKliest hours of battle with .sound liiiig <»f a 

ruthless j<'y/^ Mr. Kinglak^'V tln'ory is that the l)nk(‘ of ( amhritige slnnviHl himself “wanting 
in this kind of truculiMiet*; ” hut, desjiitt* his anxious ttMUperainenl , and the eagerinss of his di?siic^ 
to judge aright, it has not l»ecn shown, by the hardtsl of those few military e«*nsors who deny 
him such uinjualifuHl prais(» as tlie oldest soldiers have Immmi (juiek f4> h(»stow, that lie was >vanl ing 
in coolness and deeisimi when tlio lighting was nn»si critical. While (Munplimenting the Duke on 
his exemjdion from “that vulgar and seili.sh aiiihition which will often drivt^ a man to break 
through doubts and seruph?s, and will g<‘iiei*ally impel him t4» strain aft(*r occasions for acting 
on his own judgnuMit,’^ Mr. Kinglake lias erred in supposing lliat Ills Iloyal Highness was 
eniharrassed by tlie want of juveise <»nlers from Lord Raglan. 'I'lie “ precise orders,’* or order, 
had J)t*cii received; and it was oheyeil to tlie hdter. Tin* siipjiort wlii4‘li was to Im‘ given to the 
Light Division givim, so long as tliat serviee eonfornied with more detinili* in^l riiel ions as 

to the position whi< li the (iuards W(Te to maintain. l)uk<‘ of ( ainliridgt*, wlien he stop)»ed 

his forces at tin* Vineyards, di<l precisely that which Lord Raglan had onhued liim !<» tlo. An 
anecdote which Mr. Kinglaki* intniduees, and whi4*h has been repeated again and again v.lieii 
the story of the battle (d* Alma has been told, is probably a|MM ry phal ; )»ut, at any rale, it lias 
no aj)plieation to the Duki*, whose name is erroiH*<uisl\ involved. It. is said hv Mr. Kinglake 
that “an ollicer of compand iveh sulM^rdiiiate rank, in tlu? hearing both of tlie Dukt* of Caiiihridge 
and c)f a veteran otlieer, wliose counsels, with a wise ainl gra^'^dul ilelerein*e, tin* Duke loved to 
seek,^^ uttered tlie words, “ The Brigiule of (fiiard.s will he de.stroyed ; ougid ! not to fall 
hack ? and that Sir (Vdiii Camph(.*Il — f<jr he was tlie “ veteran o/liei.-r ** to .v.', a* refenaiee is 
made — answered in a loud and inipassumed voitc?, “H i.s ]>etler, sir, that « ei;, man (»l Her 
Majesty^s (iuards should lie dead upon the ti<d<l Hem tuai they sh<»ulil now lur!i their ha<'ks upon 
the eiiemv.^^ At the time when tliis eoiiver»atioi ‘is supposed to have taken j»laee, the Duke 
was at least half a mile from Sir CViliii C-anjidarll. lUit, whatever the origin of the doubtful 
and, in one particular, certainly inae<.*urate rcjnirt may have h<'<*n, it is hiryond <|uesti<in true 
that the advance was <!ontinued, and the fuirnuis encounter of tlie (iniuclier (iiiard.s in lino 
with the Vladimir column on the Kourgane Hill ensued. All kiovv how that <‘olurnrj was 
crushetl, scattered, and sW4*pt away, hehire the tall liiu* of bearskins, whose ^ (piiek march 
uj>on the shattered eeiitre of the foe has hffcn all but found fault with for being too grand 
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and stately. Soon afterwards the Duke of Camhrid^-c stood riiasler of the CJreat lledouht. Iliat 
His Iloyal llijL^’hness was j^reatly moved })y the sufferin<^s of his division, and hy the risk of 
almost lotaT destruction which it liad to encount<;r, is well known; hut it is at the same time 
equally a matter of note that he led his men into action in a manner tliat won their confidence, 
together with the jjraise of those distino'uished otliccrs with wliom he served. 

At Inkerman the Duke of Camhrid^^j^e was actively eii;4-a>;ed, and had a horse shot under 
him. In the darkness of a densi'ly fo^^y Novemher morniiifi^ that ^-n^at battle, whi(jh on our 
side was for souk* time scarcely Kn]>]>osed to be anything more than a skirmish, be^an. Very 
differerdly re^ar<l<*d was th(» alTair on the itussian side. (iath(*rin#»' silently in the ni^-ht, those 
Mus(;ovite troojn, “ c'onsecrated for battle,*’ and ch(*<;red by the j)n*s(Mi<'e of two (irand T)uk(»s, 
knew w<*ll that they were about to eM;4•a<4•^^ in an action that mi^ht turn the fortunes of the war. 
'JMu^y b(dicv(‘d, iiid<?(Ml, that it must- and would have this efl‘(‘ct, and that the issue would be a 
j^n^at victory for tluun, for their faith, and for the Ihnperor, whom th(*y w<M'e taught to worship 
as a deity. lt(di^-ious cennnonijils had ])rej»ared tlnmi for this enc<ninter with a foe whose very 

footing on the (h’imi'a was n^^arded as a saerilcii^'e. One Ini^e column of soldiery moved out 

from Sebastopol, another came down from the inu'th and from th(» ’rehi‘rnaya Valley ; a third, 
destiiUMl to b(i inactive, assembhd o])posite Balaclava, and the Sapoiine luMj^-hts; while the oarrisoii 
of the fortress stood ready to make sorties. Silenci*, indeed, liad beem ln*oken ]>y the rini»in;^ 
of Isdls, ami hy tl»e dull noise of moving* innltitndes ; and as these warnint** sounds reached 
the wakeful ears of oiir pi<‘kets dm* m>ti<* 4 i of them was siait in. Still no nnnsnal ste])s wen* 

tak(*n, and it was not. till tlu* eivu'kh* of miisketry was h<*ar<l thron,t*h the fo^ tliat the allii'S 

b(Wfame awan^ of an impending attack. Jhuct ieally, the lin^^'c ecdunins and stroii^Lir array of 
liostiI(* hat.ti*ries weiv almost in position bef<»re their ]>resenei* was discovered. But it ehaneed 
that (^ajdain (jloo(llak(», with thirty im‘n of the (juards — a sort ot‘ scout corps he had b(‘(‘n all(»w«*d 
to or^’anisi* — was a mile in fnuit of the ]u<*kets eoverin«^ the British Mi; and tin* soUlit*rIy seeinid- 
si^’ht of that oirK‘(‘r, guided by the ominous tbon^h snppr(*ss(Ml n()ist*s that in(*t his {‘ar, d(*teet«*<l 
the march of tin* m*arly siK*nt battalions. lie sent. olT a soldi(*r with tlu* informalitm, and oj)(*ned 
fire with his hamlfnl of rilles. Tin* faint rattle drt*w the atlenti 4 »n of (\K)rini4tim, in whose* front 
it s])ran,u^ up, and shortly tin* whole eainji, as well as the ]>iekt*t line, woke* tt> life and bust It*. 
When day bri»ke, ami the fii^* be^'an to lift its ln*avy folds, the sentries of the list, on Shell 
Jlill, found eolmnns of tin* enemy close iijion fh(*in ; and they also tired and yavi* ^ronnd slowly 
before the advaneim:; masse-;. On the Jlnssian ri^ht ilaiik, ttiwauls Balaclava, Prince (lortschakolf 
had developed a ^•n*at for<*e at tlawii. But it does not ajipear to liave imjiosetl (*ilher on the 
J)uke of ( amhritl^c, nhose (inards ovcrhu»kcd tlic valley, <»r on (lencral Btisquet, who restetl 
on tlu* (’ol, with his eoips. Tin* (Jtiards wen* early on the Inkerman fn>nt ; anil Bosquet, it 
set‘ms, ordered a force to move in the same diri*t*tion. Mr. Kin;^lake, in his recently ])uhlislu*d 
tiftli volume, wlu.-li (li-al s wimlly witii the battle of Inkerman, says, at this erltieal jH)int : — 
“ Near the Windmill, li«)wever, an unfortunate reneountor t(H>k j>l:n*e. Jlosquet there met Sir 
Geor^v Bn)wn and Sir (ieori»'(* Catheart, and hastened to ])ron‘er Iiis aid, iiifmanin^ the two 
Pfcnerals that he was already followi*d by smm* iiitaiitry and artilh»rv, ami that if the ojieration, 
then emnnu'iieed on Mount Inkerman, slnndd jwove to be tbe real attack, be could witlnlraw 
other trot>j)s from the ju»silii>ns they then occupied. Sir (icor^v Brown and • Sir Ge(»r^e 
(^athcart bude u])on themselves to dcidine the otter. They said, it ap]K*ars, that the English 
had sutlicieiit reserves at hand ; and athled a request that, instead of advancinof to the scene of 
the coiillict, Bosquet would be jd eased to watch the ground in rear of ^^aurobert s lleiloubt. Bix»wu 
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and Calheart, it W’tnild sociu, must liavo sj^okcMi undn* llu‘ iiu|)uls(* d!' a <>!’ ]»ride, which, 

however perturhin^ to the judgment, niu>1 still in a way he adiuinul, heeause it. is n main 
ingredient in that womlerrul assenihlaj^e of qualities wliieli makes the Mritish s<»Mier whal ho 
is; and, iiidoed, this answer to lh»s<|Ut‘t was iioi unlike siieli as niiL;;lit have eonu* from 1w<t 
superb ser<j^eaiits or privahrs, who had found themselves asked to aeknowledit^e thal llie lOne-lish 
wanted Indp from a Frenehman.^’ The rt»sult t)f that saim* “ untort unate reneounter,” near tluj 
AVimlmill, was the ]>artial dt»])rivati»>n of Friuieh aid to the Ihiy^flish for nearly three hours. 

That iieree and sani^uinary slruy:i»*le which Mr. Kin^^lake so tdreumstantially d»'serihes, with a 
plain j)urpose to tit all the details into one unalterable the»iry, has, by other writ<*rs, been ]>rono\meed 
indescribable. ‘^It was,'^ sai<l ^Ir. Itussell, the aeeompIishiMl and trustworthy eorres]»ondent of 
the 7/we.v, “ a series (»f dreadful deeds of daring, of sanifu inary hand-to-hand li,i»’hls, of <h*s|iairin^ 
rallii's, <»f ilesperate assaults, in ^-lens and valleys, in Itnishwood ^’lades and remote didls, hidtien 
from all human eyes, and fnun which the eom|iier(»rs, Kussiaii or Hritish, issued only to eno-ao-e 
fresh fot‘s, till our <»ld supreuuuy, so rudely assaile4i, was triumphantly asstudtMl, anti the battalions 
(»f the (V.ar ;^avt‘ way bt*ft»re <»ur stt^ady eourai^^t* and tin? chivalrous tin* t>f France. \t» out*, 
however ]>laeed, etniltl have witnesst*d t‘ven a small jM»rtiim t)t‘ tin* iltuiiLTs of this ev<*nlful day, 
for the vaj»t)ur, fo^, ami tlri/zliui^- mist obseurtMl the ^-round where tin* st ru‘j;-i;le was wa^*ed to 
such an extent as to rtuider il iinpossibl<* to s<»e what was on at tin* tlistain'e t»f’ a tew 

yards. ^ et this confused aell‘»ii, “ wihi uml <lis<»rthM*ly is by Mr. Kino-hik(> rt^diietHl with 
laboured ])recisit>n into lu) fewer than seven distinct, wtdl-tletined periods. Far tlifTerent was 
Ctdoiiel llamley’s apprt'ciat i<ui of tin* batth*, when he tohl us that e<donels id' re^'innuits led on 
small parties and buio-ht like subalterns, cajdains like privates; tliat, once en; 4 a; 4 *eil, every man 
was his own o*<;uoriiL 

'* Tjuikt'd ill lli<‘ plinkiiiK li^ht, 

(jrixuii liki* iiokk*. *ir|uiri‘ )ik»* 

As fiarltrs.sly and wi ll.*' 

This, as Afr. Kinolakt* himself shows, was the kimi of ti'^htin*^'- wlin h wtuit mi alwuit tin* Samilm^ 
lhitt(*ry. J'^aeh sejiarate ^atlnn’in^- of s<ddii?ry went on “ li^iitin;^’ its own little battle, in hap]>y 
ami advanta^emis i^aiorauet' of the ; 4 ’eiM*ral stati» of tin* action/’ first the battery was occupied 
by tin? Ilussians, who were drivj-n out by Ailanis ami the list; tlien tln*y in a;^ain, flrivin;^ 

back Adams in turn; then tlie Duke of fambriil; 4 ‘e Icil two batteries ot the (iuanls over the 
brow of tile bill, ainl the (inuudiers, in a dashinL»; tliar^-e, drovi? out tin* i?hemy at the point of 
the bayonet. ]hit the Russians vv. n resolute, ami, with triumphant hurrahs,, a tuitered the 
work. They had been enabletl to* rally under shelter of the stef*p ortuirnl the Ikittery, 

and of the dense oak scrub that tlotbetl tin* liill-sitle. Tin? in?xt eajitiin? wmi *'fleeii*il by tin* 
Seots Fusilier (iuanls, who were seareely in ]K»ssi*ssion befon* they were obli|r»j,‘d to rellm|uisli 
it, and, with the (ireiiadiers, to retire to the lii^^-h jL^rouml. A\ith c\ultiu;Lr choirs the Itussiaiis 
pre.sseil up in swarms, till they within a few yanls of the ‘^kmdftMl liiie^’ of (i uardsmeii, 

who plied them with muskidry as lon^ as they coitkl fimi cartrid^jfes. Rut the t'omhataiifs on 
l>oth sides wt‘re running short of urnininiit ion. Then, what tin? brilliant wntirr calls the 
Homeric; resource^’ of hurlint^ frai^ments of rock a^iiiist each other was a<loj»1ed by tin* opjH)sinj^ 
forces. The next capture was impetuously made by the (in;nadicrs, win), Hi?eiu;L^ a fresh line 
of bearskins — those of the Ctddstream (iuanls — corning* uj), woiiltl not wait for the snpfiort. 
Soon a^un, as it had happt^ried l>efore, there wx*re Russians firint^ into the wtu-k throijf^h its two 
embrasures, or over the itarajxd where it slo[x»d aw’ay low at each Hank. Once more the Russians 
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were masters of the batl-eiy, but only to be driven out by the Grenadiers, aided tins time by 
the 20th and 05th; and there was a g^allant but ill-advised charge with the bayonet, which 
led to a f^ivat deal more ii^’htinj^. AVith much miniitenciss, these fig’hts about the Sandbag 
Battery ar<} described by Mr. Kin^^lake; and it is then shown how, in a “false victory,^’ 
gained by a sort of sava^^e rush njK)n the surrounding columns, the force collected was scattered 
to the winds in pursuit. The Duke of Cambridge, the colours, and about a hundred men alone 
remained. llis Iloyal Hi^^hness was still unaware of the perils now closely surrounding him, 
when all at oikh? he h<;ard some one near him say, Sir, you will bo taken In the teeth 
of the int.orpos(‘d fbr(*e the m(?n had to f^u'cc their way up the hill, the Duke and the 
colours B(Tapinj4* ])nst the llankiu"’ eneniy, while others cut their way tlirou<^h as best they mi«’lit. 
Duriiii^ the retreat of the Duke vvitli the cv>loiirs, Caj>tain Biirna])y, with thirty men, seeing their 
danger, actually char^jj-ed an on<M>niin<^ force, and, wluit is even more extraordinary, escaped alive. 
^J'he Duke was vexed at the dispersion of the Guards; but C^donel J\Tey Herbert cheerily said, 
“The Guards, sir, will be sure to turn up and the prophecy was fulfilled. “ Slill,^^ says Mr. 
Kinfflake, “ Jlis Hoyal lji”*huess was not a man so c*onstitub»d as to be able to g’a/.e wdth unrestrained 
emotion when he saw, coinin;>f out of the dimness and slowly a])])roacbin<^ him, a little body of 
unformed soldiers — mainly Ihiarskins, buf. a few of the Line — and with them two standards, the 
colours of tin? GnMiailier Guards. Hie apostro]>he whicdi broke from his lips was marked with 
relis^ious fiTvour, and, indeed, be half borrowed cluireli lan^iiai^e for the utleranee of his soldierly 
joy. But the Duki*, if* more vehement than others, was not alone in his rapture. From all — 
and many stood near — there was an outhurst of admiration, and praise, and tliaiikfiilness, to ^rect 
the small hand of Guardsmen and other intcrinixod soldiery eornin#;* quietly in with the colours, 
and driviiif;' before them the prisoners they had l)eeii able to take, whilst fi^htin^ their way 
home from the battery/^ With the battle of Inkerman, the Duke’s actual coimectiou with the 
(Crimean eampai;»*ii may be* said almost to luave closed. 

His licaltli shortly afterwards Ijecame impaired, and the nn^dical authorities ordered him 
to Pera for chau«’e of air. Theiicc, havinnj found but little relief, be proeeeded to Malta, 
whence he was soon directed to return to Fiij^huid. Before the comipittee of the Home of 
Ctunmous, a))poiulcd b) investij^atc the manner iu which the Crimean campaig’n had been coiiducted, 
the Duke j^ave valuable evidence. In November, 1S57, be was i)resentcd with the freedom of 
the C!ity of London, and was entertaiiUHl at a bampict by the I^onl Mayor. The resignation of 
Lord llardiufye o]H‘iied tlie ipiestion whether the Prince Consort or the Duke of Cambridge should 
nH‘eive the !ij»])oiniinent of CA)nimander-in-(/hief ; bill the choice, liaving* fallen on the latter, 
met with almost universal ap]m)bation. He has shown his' higrh sense of the trust rej)Osed in 
him by doin^ all in his power to promote the comfort and welfare of the ranks, and to raise in 
every way the efficiency of the English army. 


[ The Portrait prefixed to this Memoir is copied, by permission, from a Fhoto^aph hy the London Stet'eoscopic Company, ^ 
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mn| iiMT hev. ja'mEs F|Lvsiai/iO., Bisln|^) M. 4 iK?h(?stor, is a ropresentalivo man 
X ol^■-4(lflllHlst^allv^ pivniouM ^vpL^ Thu plirasc ijy wliiuli' very aptly (Ics(M*ihtHl oiio 
sitlc of Dr. Sainiufl Jolmson’s cliarartur iiinv hi* litlv ustil lo duiKtlo ihu cliicl cluiniuturislie ol 
Manrhestur^s Jhshop. llu is orllio.lox ivhg’iiWs, with his uvus djx'U.^’ Thun? is nothiiijL? moro 
tuinptiiij*’ ami ni»thini»’ ini>re diUiciill* lo resist than the,.tuiuluuuy ..which t'H *nun to lull 

into the phriisui)Ioi^y and' the iniinijur of thou^'hl whiuli uspuuially sijLrnalisi? lhi‘ hody to whieli they 
belong'. Kit Tier by native stnmgth or by uinitiiinal watuhlulmss, J)r. I'Vasur has huun unahlud 
to steer clear of this failing. He is emphatically a Churehman, hut. he is none the K^s. in tlie 
nobler ineaianir of the word, a man of the^world. llu is Imi lilllp linetnred with tln^ colour^ 
of the selioids^ and cares but little f<»r tin? e\trenu? niceties ol lh(?oli»gy. laking* jus staml nf»on 
tlie broad and permanent oleinenls of tin? faith, he is ctuitent to allow the tli** dogiaii scientist to 
argue or to leave unargiied the (pieslions rf “anise ami emiimin.’^ Witli regard to ,tln‘ weightier 
matters of tin? law he is,‘ a nd al^ ys lias be *n, tposi tlioi|^nglily and inteiiM^ly in earnc'it. I'aidowed 
with phvsical pOWW%*coininensnra(e with his mvn /cal and inward energy, he has thrown himseli 
into the forefront of the world s hatlle, not as a theologian, hot as a man aimmgst im?n, and 
there is probaMy no other Knglish Inslmp who eoinniaiids large a share ol the ,vvmpathie,s 

of the ordinary run of petiple as he. His sturdy eoiiiuiori sense, his eonteiiipt hu* saecnlolal 
assumption, liis insatiable a|»petite for work, his Ireshiiess, deeisiou,. and vigour have (!omoine(l lo 
make him a popni.lr favourite. For tlie jdace lie holils he is emineutly lilted. Hie eiitholieily 
of his sympathies, and the idiaraetei-. of his nnmtal method ' at once broad in grasp ami 
inethodieal in exeeiition bavi* stood bim in g<»od stead in llie^eijurse ol Ibu work wliieli falls to 
bis share in a diocese wlneb j.ielude.s om? of the busiest and most erovvded centres of Lnglish 
com mere iaJ" life. 

lie wa.s born in the year f IS at IVeslbiiry, near (’bellenbarn, and began bis edneation 
at Bridgenorth and Sbrewsl>nry (irammar Sebools. broin the laller jdaco he v, .of to Jjineoln 
Tollege,'' Oxlbrd, where at the age of one-and -twenty he took the Ireland Seb d .i .ij>. In the 
saimryear lie received the degree of B.A. witli a lirst class in elassies. In * e wu* following 
(ISIO)^ he was eleeted a Fellow of Oriel (’.)Ilege, und reinaimsl at the iiniversiiy seven years 
longer. In lsl7 lie was jnvser.ted by his cob gl Hie rceiory of (diolderlon, a Wiltshire 

village, containing at llic time of his ineumbency touiy-live lunises oidy, ainl a i»oj>uliition of 17o. 
Limited as was this sphere of labour, the exi»ericnce gained in it was turned to (‘xeellfuit acc'oimt 
ill later days; and the reertory to which lie was after a Hjim'i? ol’ thirteeui y(*ars transferred, gav(5 
still further scope for the acquisition of a speial knowledge of the habits and icclings ol. the 
rural poor. In 1S.5S, two years before his resignation of the iiwumim at ^.liolderton, he 
was appointed Chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral, and in 18b0 he became rector of L’fton 
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Ncrvet, Berkshire, a village of about 400 inlmbitants. In the same year he was made 
Brebendary of Salisbury. The work performed durin" the time spent in the two little villages 
we have named is not at all to be estimated by the number of people under his spiritual charge. 
The industry of which he has since given such striking proof could not have allowed him to 
rest idle even in these sleepy scenes, and indeed the sphere of his duties was already widening. 
In 1851 he was Select Preacher to the University .of Oxford, and his published sermons 
already give evidence of rare vigour of understanding and freshness of thought. He was as 
yet, however, scarcely to be described as a public man. His solidity and originality were 
gradually bringing him into jiopular notice, when from his place at the parsonage of that little 
village in Wiltshire he was called to take part in the inquiry into the state of pojnilar education 
conducted by ihe (\)!nTnission of IHoH-CJO. For th# branch of this work which fell to his share 
Iris training iij) to Ihis time had very remarkably fitted him. llis inquiries in his new capacity 
of Assistant ('ommissioner had chiefly to be made in rural districts of a character greatly 
rescnnbling that, of th<? ground with w’hic*h his (deven years" experience had made him so intimately 
fi<*quaint.cd. "Hic last iiH|iriry into the edneational condition of the country had been made in 
JS5], ill (fonnectioii with tli(^ taking of the census, but its results could scarcely be described 
as satisfactory. With relation to the cdiic.ational machinery of the country an inquiry so 
conduct wl could scarcely be cxjujctcd to return any very valuable information. Nor was the 
nature of such infbrmatioii as that limited investigation brought to light at all calculated to 
])l(*ase tli(» a^Ivoc-ati's of education. A lameiitahle amount of igijoranijc was discovered, and one 
good result was thus gained in the awakening of many who had hitherto been unaware of the 
darkened eoiulitioii of the ])(q)ula(?e of our rural districts ai^d of the poorc}* quarters of our 
towns. The school system of that time was remarjkably lame and imperfect, and in many cases 
the stipend olb^red to s<^hool master or sehoolmistrcss was so ridiculously small ns to forbid any 
coinj)eti*nt feaeber from a]>j)lying for the j)ost. Even at the time of that later inquiry in which 
]\lr. I'^raser bore a part, things were not mu<‘h better. In his report it is stated that he found 
s(‘hoo1 mistresses holding ofliee on a stipend of JLlJi, and in some cases of £10 per annum — a fact 
which must liave been well enough known to departmental authorities,* but whicli neede<l to be 
made ])ubli(? in the roj)ort, of the Commission before it w^as tlioiight advisable to take notice 
of it. But even under these unfavourable and depressing circumstances the growth of education 
had not been utterly retarded. Private iKmcvoleuce had done soraetlring to relieve the strait 
into which educat imial matters had fallen, and Mr. Fraser was able to report that, so far as he 
could gailu.T, tlu» grc>wth of schools had even aiit icijiated the growth of the population. 

In most rural distriits there has been, and even under the Education Act which now prevails 
thero still is, a groat amount of difliculty exiicrienced in inducing the parents of children to 
send them to school. The ajiathy with wliicdi the rural Briton regards education can scarcely be 
wondered at, when it is i*ememlK‘re<l in what a fashion lie himself has been reared, and by how 
sadly narrow a horizon Iris life i.s bounded. JVfr. Fraser, in the course of his report, laments 
tliat children are kept at home on the inostr frivolous pretexts, and that parents arc utterly blind 
to the advantages of ediuation, and utterly careless, as a natural consequence, about securing them 
for their clrildivn. With that fatal midiuess to confess to pwerty which marks the agricultural 
labourer, the jilea almost invariably put forward was that of inability to pay the fees. The 
fees at this time averaging some twopence jier w’eek, this plea seemed to the inquiring Assistant 
("omurissioner scarcely probable, but Iris knowdedge of the i>oor supplied him with the explanation. 
I he fact was that the difficulty of clothing the children decently was the one ivhich most 
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strongly operated against their attendance at school. In country districts, whcn> roads are 
ill*inudc, and the distances from place to jJace ore considcrahle, this was a difliculty which it 
was almost imiwssible to combat. As the rciK)rt points out, there are no ragged schools in rural 
districts, and a sense of shame (in spite of that facility of confession just alluded to), on the 
part Iwth of parents and children, rendered the problem of regular atteiulanee a still linnler one 
to solve. Amongst other suggestions offered in his re|Hu*t, Mr. Fraser iirginl the desirability 
the payment of fees monthly, or even quarterly, iiisteatl of weekly. One elTeet of this would, 
undoubtedly, have bwii that the panuit would have btvii more conscious of the importance oi‘ 
getting liis money's worth in some form from the school master or mistress to whom lu' ]iaid 
it, but its gcnenil adoption wtuild jirobably have given greater weight to the plea of jioverl y 
than it had before j)ossesscd. The j)ayment af a jienny or twojwMice ]U‘r wtH‘k is not an imj)ossible 
achievement for the worst paid of agricultural labourers, but the ]»:ivmeiit nl a lump sum at 
the end of the quarter would be likely to be regarded by him in that light. 1'lie feasibility 
of the plan depended upon the providence of the lalKuin^r — a very broken re(‘il intlecil. The 
suggestion was not, however, made b}'^ Mr. Fraser in a merely tlu‘on*lic:il way. ("asi*s 
are cited in the course of the report where the proposeil method of paymcMit liad b<»eii 
adopted, and had l>ecn atteiided with the hu]q>i(»st results. Aiiotlu*r suggestitui, appealing 
much more strongly and more generally to (he feeling of tlu‘ ('oininissioiurrs, was that for 
the establishment of district or central sclawds, and yet another, which na‘t with almost 
universal apjmdjation, was that, the salaries of schooltnasttu's and sch(M)lmisf n»sses should he 
increascnl. The reader will easily conctdve the value a scliool mistress Winild b.* inrliiiiMl to set 
ii]K)n ail additional 15 ])er annum wlien in rec<‘ipt <if sueli a slijM'ud as that, already mentioneil. 
Mr. Fraser's report occujiics the j)la(*e of honour in the Farliumentarv reco?*d of the lahoiir of 
the Commission, and <lisplays great industry in research, and a very reniarkahh* iiu‘(Iuk1 and 

order. Bui (he quality whii'h most strik(;s tlu» reader is not its lucidity or its (Munplct.eiiess, 

admirable as it is in each respect, so much as a general and prominent sense of candour and 
openness to c<»nvietit)n in the writer. 

Before any one had foreseen the educational debates which oe(Mjpi(ni tin* public mind in Mnglaiid 
in 1S7J, and which are not even yet by any means over in certain quarters, Mr. l’Va.ser laid 
had occasi(Ui to give decdsive exjiression to his own opinion on many dehafeable tpavst ions, and 
it is beyond doubt that the ])nblie ojniiion on some sides of that inany-sidtMl question was 
rnouldiHl bv the iiiHueiiee of his eoiulusioiis. Th(»se eonelnsions were, matured in the course of 
the visit to Canada made by him in the year 1st;.*) as a member of tlie Schools Knqiiiry Coininissioii. 
The chief outlines of the edinratioVoU system in C anada ami the United States he I’onnd l>e 
very similar to those of other couiiiries. In point of fae,t tin* projectors of th^'! seliool system 

there appear to have made an endeavour to eoiri]>ress inh» tlieir own tin? vars^'j.^ ixcellem^es of 

all the methods of tuition and aids to learning ol’ various national syst< .... A (’anadian 
authoritv, quotwl by Mr. Fraser, says: 'MVe are inti.bttMi in a gre.it degree to New York for 
the machinery of our schools, to Ma.ssaehusetls f e, ihe primdple on whicdi they are eondueti-d, 
to Ireland for an admirable series of couinion sehofd-hfKiks, and to (verinatiy for the systmn of 
normal school training." The rejiort privseritid by Mr. Fraser is eliielly interesting on meount 
of his deliverances res|>et;ting the question of the possibl • charaetor c»f edneation in rate-aided 
schools. That is the problem which has in almost every town in Knglaiid divided opinions for 
the past four years, and still bids fair to divide it. Mr. Fra.si?rs stateinent is all the more 
important and weighty l>ecuuse it was delivered before the heat t/f dehate was Iclt in anything 
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like the fierceness of the past few yeai*s. He writes, "The establishment of rate-aided schools 
must, I think, lead, by a logical and moral necessity, to merely secular education." The 
maintenance of a denominational system would, he argues, become imiK>8siblc when the schools 
are supported by all denominations, a prediction which has with suflicient force been realised 
at homo. He regrets the fact, but accepts it as inevitabh*, that "there seems to be no middle 
course between purely denominational and purely secular." He is not, indeed, frightened by the 
thought of secular education, and he does not anlieijiate from it the terrible coiisequences which 
the melancholy vaticinations of many most excellent peojJe might lead us to cxj»ect. That 
there should bo no possihh^ mc^diiiin ])etwe<Mi the purely se(?ular and the purely denominational 
he r(*gards as a thing to be lamented, and ho sp(»aks of it as "the imnulti/ of the divided state 
of the Cliristian Chunh." In his own hopeful and manly way he .is, however, prepared to 
emrounter that which he regards as the inevitable. Nor does he by any moans regard it as an 
unniixed (*vil. He accepts it, on the (;oiitrary, as a gi*eat good, and is not inclined overmuch to 
lament that in this imj)errect world ho has found one thing more which refuse's to be made 
perfect. He points out tin* fact that the one pre-eni incut dilficulty which he h.as himself experienced 
as a preacher of the (bisjM‘l has exist(*<l in the utterly iinrecejdive nature of the unedueated. It 
is not diflieult to coiiceiv** the t<*rrih]y depressing effect exerted on the earnest and intense 
iiiilure of the javsent llishop of JManehester^ hy the fact that he was com]>elletl to j)reaeh to a 
congregation, iiiii(*-tenths of whom were uiiahlc* to follow an argument, to appreciate a strictly 
logical coiic^lusion, to be toiielied hy pathos, or roused hy earnestness. In ordcu* fully to apj)reeiate 
Mr. Fras(‘r s vic‘w, unl(*ss the readm* happtm to eoneiir in it, it will he necessary to take into 
considiM'jition the exj>erienec so sadly gained in the course of his eleV(*n years* ministration 
at Clioldcu’lon, where he prea<*hed y(*ar after year— with what sense of* discomfit uiv only the earnest 
man who has fought the same sad light can knov," — to a gathering composed mainly of ignorant 
and unsyin])athetic j)e(»]de, who were unsyinpathetie only bo(*fruse they were igniorant, and who 
were loo much absorbed in their own sorilid and narrow cares to care for or to understand 
the vital truths which he, with every art of elo<iuen<‘e aiul persuasion, eiidc‘avoured to impress 
ujxm them. AVith such an ex]HM*ienee Mr. Fraser found himself rwidy to a<*ei‘]it any sort 
of education ratlii*r than none. "Against stupidity," says Schiller, "even the gods light in 

vain." And the densely ignorant and impenetrable stolidity of the fhiglish rustic has declared 

itself as the most terrible of th.^ foes whi<^h many aii earnest and pious clergyman has sorrow'fully 
and bravely eneount(*reil. Air. Fraser felt •sti’ongly the unfairness of calling upon rate])ayers of 
other den(»miiiatit)ns to su])port the views hebl hv memhors of the J'^stahlisiied ( hurch. Ho 
recognised with etpial eh*ariu*ss the necessity ftw the introduction of an active and powerful 
ageneVi which should banish the ignorance and stolidity under w’hieh he had so painfully siifFcrtHl, 
and should be(pn*ath in its stead a capacity at least, if not a predisposition, to receive a truth 

when presented in a manner at once b^gieal and homely, lie was prepared, therefore, to aceej>t 

even a (u>m])lelely secular form of education, in default of a better, desiring, far more than 
the triumph of any section of the Chureli over the others, "a real quiekeuiiig of the minds of 
Die people.** These eoiielusioiis are expressed in a rejx>rt of somew'hat unusual length, and 
miieh more than average ahilil v. 

The general eonelusions at which Mr, Fraser arrived, w'ith res])eet to Dio correspondence 
of the American School System with the phenomena and the prinei])les of American life, are full 
of interest, and appear to he well ftniiuled. The principles on which, in the summing up of 
his report, he chiefly insists, are those of ]>er£cct social equality and absolute religious freedom. 
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The phenomena are the restlessnefss aiul aetivify of the Aineriean eluinieier; on which he ron\ark^4 
that it possesses the active and restless versatility of the old Athenians^ withioil thoir culture 
and rctiiieincnt. lie quotes the words used to him by au Auiericati in course of <*oiivcrsatiou : 
^'The only lesson we are tauyfht throu*»h life is to he with our station.*^ It is 

this ttunper, he believes, which, more than anything cist* — intensified as it is by the o]>portunitii‘s 
the country afl\»T-ils, and the jirizes it hohls out to enterprise and ability — is tin* nK»live power that 
sustains the schools. I'be popular system of eilucation must, tlieivl\»nv, be ar^iies, eorresjiond 
witli these ideas and relleet these j>hcnomena. The system is democratic, equal, and free; but 
Mr. Fraser wisely jimids out that tleinocratie institutions ilo nut work with their iiill freedom 
and equality where an aristocracy, if not of nobility, yet of wi»altb, is bcinj^ insensibly but 
surely forni(‘d. It is from this reasim that the American sdnstls, j>articnhirly in the larjL**er 
cities and the higher grades, are j»raeti(*ally in t*lu* possi»ssion of tin* iniddie class, 'fhe sons 
and daughters of tln^ wealthiest ari‘ m»t in theun ; iu>r, with some (‘xeeptions, arc* the stuis and 
dan«^hters of the poor(‘st. ^fhe system is found to work c•ht*:lJ)ly, in place's where sordid vic'ws 
j)revail, by rcMlnein<^ the time during wbi<*li flic* sch<»ol is kept open to the nurnuvc'st limit ; 

by cutting down tlce salanes of tlic^ tt'acbers to the* low«‘st sum; bv ne^^fect ino to furnish it 

with the needlnl sn])j»lies of apparatus ami Inioks. Hut in c*ilies where none of this niistaKeii 
economy j)revails it is still clu-ip; i^os. to ‘Vts. pc'r yc'ar per ehihl in tin* lower «^r;rde ; .l<5 to 
Jtltt ]»er year in the hi***h srhool. I'he eeiununy results from the ]>rinei])le of ** u»‘r!idin;^,** 
ami from the number of rhildrcn of equal attainments in tin; same cl.ass who carr In* 
tauofht hy the same t(*acher, as thon^li tiny were hut one, Ihit in a 'graded seln»ol tin* class 
is as tin? unit to tin* tcaeher; and since he has }n> room for tin* dis(HM*nmeirt ot‘ imlividiid 
cujwwity in any of the elilhln'ii nmh*r him, tin* s*yslc*in naturally loses in t horoii^hncss and 

in jn*rsonal' titm*ss of a))p]ication w'liat it. j^^aiirs hy its nndotiMed csroiioiny. 'fin* a;''y^n*jj;’af e 

results ot‘ the system c*annot, In* <‘oiisiders, be bettc*r summed up than by saying that fhc?-c* 
exists in America a ^cun'ral dillH.'-ion of int<*lli:»em*«*, rather than any hi^^h cnllnrcf or jtrofoiind 
erudition; and, comparing* tln*in with the ;^<*m‘ral c*nVct of the best c'diieation at hoimq In* is 
disposed to bdieve that an American pupil pn»bal»Iy leavc's selnwil with more s|>ecial knowledge*, 
but with Ic'ss p'licral de\ cl<q»nnnf . 'Jliis is a coiielusion with which most of tliosc* most coii- 
v<?rsant with thii systems of Jai^land, and bc'st cpi.alitied to ju of their opc*ration and cITcjcl, arc, 
for tin* most j»art, in unison. 

In I.M57 a Fiirliamc*ntary ^^oiiiniission was issued to impure info the jK»s.dhili!y of so extending 
the Factory Acd as* to brinjj^ within its scope* tin* nnrin*rons yonn^ ]>c*rsons ami c*!iildrc*n <*n;L;‘a; 4 'c*d 
in airricnltnr.i! pursuits. In cmlcr to arrive* at any ndiabhr comlnsion ciii this jualler, it was 
obviously inrccssarv to iin^nire with ^rcat tlioroiij^lnieris ancl exacdiiess info flu* ondlfjon of the; 
agricultural laboiiivrs. ]VIr. Fraser’s services on the* two educational coinmissiem ,(:ie*aely dese*rihe.*d, 
and the* special knowlcMl^e he liad a<*epiire*d in the* e-enir-e* of his experieujees as a ' * ni^ry e le*ri^viiian, 
naturally marked him out for select ieui, ami he Wiis ae-<‘ordinj»Iy onee* inotn a|>iiointe;d as sin 
Assistant (^»niinissiom*r. Tin; ]»hie*es pe/mteul out fVr ids invevsti^^ation lay in the; cenintie*s of 
Xorfolk, Fssox, Sussex, and (ijonces1<»r. Witli the* exeeqition of om; or two frilliii;»’ holielays 
he expended lunirly half a yc'ar in proseenifiiiff tinj very c-l«»sest i n vest i;»-af ions into the* ejm'stiem 
he had l>cen clojiuteel to oxamim>. The e;hie;f of fho.se!! Iiolidays was take*n elurin;' “ harve*stin;^,^^ 
when lioth employers and labourers we^re te»o busy to affeu'd time to answ^er spc'cijlaf ive; iiie[iiineM 
from anybody. In the enormous district he was appointeel to ee>vf;r it was, of (!e»iirHe!, imjiossiblo 
to examine into the condition of the agricultural labourer, his wife and children, in evcTy village. 
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and the only plan feasible was clearly that of selection. On the principle of selection Mr. 
Fraser accordiiig^ly proceeded. He chose in each of the counties in which his investigation was 
to be conducted several jwor-law union arcas^ and treated them as sample districts, and these he 
visited parish by parish. lie apjiears to have let no conceivable opiK)rtunity of mastering the 
question slip by him. He put himself into communication, in the first instance, with Boards 
of (luardians, and not only with corporate bodies, hut with their individual members. He 
attended their meetings, less with the purpose of watching proceedings than for that of 
familiarising himself with the siirmuiidings of a fruitful source of information. He induced the 
parochial authorities to convene puldic incictings, and himself attended both as a speaker and a 
lisUmcr, encouraging all who had any knowledge or experience to speak freely. At these meetings 
the various points of inten*st embraced by fhe iiapiiry were fully disciissed, and any person who 
had tliought over the question, or who had any kiiowknlge of it, was invited to express his opinion. 
Landetl jm)pri(?i.ors, clergy, farmers, farm laboun?rs, medical men, officers of health, relieving officers, 
and all and sundry who conild throw any light iijmjii the matter, or were in any way fitted to help on 
the J)urpos(^s of ihe inquiry, were consufied by the indefiitigable Commissioner. 

One of file most infercstiiig results of tluj eomuiission, so far as Mr. Fraser was (ioncorned, 
lay in the revclaf iofis made with n‘sju‘ct to fhe alf<‘ri'tl attifude empl(»yer and (unployed had gradually 
assumed to cU<*b ofher in recent years. ^^Tlie old oiuler clninges^^ naturally and ha])pily. Any 
attemj)t to restore the hali‘-leialal relations which once c\ist(‘d between farmer and farm labourer 
would noW, of (M)urs(‘, result, in failurO. It may very rcsonably be doubted whether the old 
Arcadiah state of tilings wherCof jioets and ronuuieists have f^o pleasantly written, was so 
beaut il'nl Ond lovable in fact as it has been made to appear on paper. And even if it liad 
been, its timft luul gone by. A new era bad dawned, and a new iirineiple of social economy had 
arisen. Perhajis, after all, a manly self-(lcp<?ndenee is a better thing, and one more to be desired 
than the' old seiiii-feudal system, with its benevolence on the one hand and its somewhat degrading 
reverence on the other, could furnish. But imhapjiily, in jiassing from the one stage to the other, 
emjdoyers and omi»loyed each found a faC from jdeasant sjiace of transition. The inutual relations of 
kindly jmtfonage and ivsjieottul gratitude weiv dissolved. The new relations were not yet forminl, 
but lay ns an enibitten'd hope in tlie heart of the lalumrer, and as an angry fear in that of the 
farmer. Among other signs of this state of things indicated in Mr. Fraser’s rei>ort, the reader 
may be rel>rred t-o the paragrajdis relating to harvest, frolics and largesse.” In those paragraphs 
we learn to what, extent tin* gi'iierous and aiiiieaMe customs pertaining to the bringiiig-iii of 
harvest have died oOf, and, with some sailnoss, discover that there exists a grinving desire on 
the part of the fanner to substitute a money-]>ayment for the kindly harvest-home gathering. 
For this there is a twofold reason. Idie farineV and his family have’ groWii into a somewhat 
supereilioiis refinement, whilst the nlV'U have only so far reached to the surliness of a wished-for 
indei^endencc. On this subject Mr, Fraser very feidingly writes, “ These old English customs, 
however degraded, point to a time when the relation between masters and men was ennobled 
by a higher sentiiiient than the greed of gain ; and in this nineteenth century anything that 
breaks down the distinidions of caste, and gives an opportunity for the effusion of good fellow- 
ship, is a link in our social system not lightly to he snapjietl in twain.” But he discH>rns not 
merely a passive but an active misehit*f in the substitution of a money -gift for the old-fashiom^ 
festal gathering. In the course of the rejiort, an anecdote related by a Norfolk clergyman 
is given, the moral of which lies in the fact that the ‘^largesse” received by the labourer is 
spent for the most part in the grossest self-indulgence, and is productive of a great deal of evil. 
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Another question upon whieh ]Mr. Fraser speaks with niueh foree and freedom is that of 
the ^amc laws, and on this subject ho writes thus broadly. “ A system of things is j^rowdnjif 
up, which in its development seems in my humble judij^meiit to be fraught with inisehief to 
at least one important class of our countrymen who are atTeeted by it. (iame-]>reservinj^ carried 
to this extent I rc^urd as a simple evil, and I venture io raise the question whether noblemen 
and gentlemen are morally just i lied in buying their ]>leasure at this j>riee. Vi’.v/ moduit in reiuts ; 
Bunt cerfi fltniifjne Jin caj* 

An abuse with which he nn)st wisely and tem])eralely deals is the yearly hiring of servants. 
This hiring takes pluee on a eertain day at an appointed i>laeo, and the oeeasion is eelehrated 
as the statute fair or “ metp.'^ The verb ‘Mo nnvp’^ signifies in the vernaeidar Saxon to drink, 
or mon; accnratc^ly to become drunk, and the veriiaeiilar title is, as nsuaj, the ^lore forcible and 
the more accurately descriptive of the two. The gatlu‘ring was at owo time piobt probably a 
necessity. The statute fair was the yeritahje lalxuir iiiark(>t, wIhti* lalionr was vcTit 4 ihly bought 
and sold. But in this also as in other inatfers a change in the (*xigeiicies of time lias taken 
place, and the fair, whicli always had its evil side, now ex(M*ls hiil lilth* inlliicTU'e ollvcr than a 
xvidely demoralising one. Ajiart from its immoral surroundings, Mr. Fraser sees ^gnpJe n'asoii 
for condemning it. The 1(‘riii of hiring was in all these cases annual. Hi.e only nrginneiit in 
favour of the yearly term of serviee was that it gavi* a certain Ki‘eurity lo tin* employer which 
could not otherwise he <»blaine(l, but this view the Commissioni»r proves to be enti.rt‘ly illusory, 
lie strongly recommends a montlily, iiisl<*ad of* an aiipual tiTin of* service. 

Of the general cliaracfer of tlie Fnglisb agricultural lalionrer lie tiiinks well. Jle nunarks 
that when people spiuik of the immorality of the peasantry in llii^ country they n'l'e;* to fwu 
vices only — viz., to drunkenness aiiuuig the iiiei), apd to unebastity among the woim^n. ^J’jiese nt 
least are the ])revailing vices. jMmh iiivc.stigation lias not led him to the b.clicl that these 
especial vices are increasing, as lias been ]>roclaiiiicd by some. Tlic^ bon(*sty of tlic ])<?ople of 
the rural districts he pronounces surprising, and he sjieaks in liigb terms of tlua’r fine 
independence. One old and long-standing abuse he at1a<‘ks most vigorously. We refca* to the 
character and condition of the cottages of the poor, the /‘aiise, as Mr. Fraser jaits it, of 
iiicahnilahle “physical, social, moral, economical, and intellectual <‘vil.'* Tin* investigations so 
thoroughly and patiently jicrformcd result in the following c/mclusions r<'S])ccting female 
agricultural labour: “Not only <locs it nnsex a woman jii dress, gait, manners, character, making 
her rough, coarse, clumsy, iniificulinc. ^ait it g:Micra1«‘s a fiirllicr very jircgiiarit social mischief 
by unfitting her or iiidisjMising lie’ T . i* tlic duties of home.” Bui the conclusion at which he 

is compelled to arrive is tliat th- q ration is not one to be rea<lu*d by Farliament, ami that the 

march of improvcinciit may he retarded rather than aceeh^rated by legislafion. h. the case af 
young children tin? result arrived at is clifferenf . asks for a law which s]»*!’ p. Ii^et them 

by making it imperative tliat they slimild regularly attend school until the -.i y<*ars, 

and which shall forbid tluun to In* liired for labour h^forc that age. II is desire in that respect 
has since Im‘cii m(!t by the bklucation Act of Mr. Forsii** . , 

In a sermon preached in the May of JS5.*5, Mr. I^Vaser, sjicaking strongly in favour of 

denominational teaching, said, “ Itcligions education witlioiit a religions creed sounds in my 
ears like a contradiction in terms. 1 am sure it will prove a contradiction in practice.” 

Another sentence in the same sermon is very strongly marked with the impress of his own 
individuality : “ Religious divisions arc lietter than religious indifference. Controversy is better 
than compromise, where the matter in disjiute is vital and earnest.” 
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In 1870, on the death of Dr. Prince Lee, Mr. Praser was elevated to tlie control of the 
diocese of Maneljester, rewnvin^ his a 2 )pointn]eni from Mr. Gladstone. He is tlie second 
hishop in Bucccssion, the see having been created in 1847. His appointment took place in the 
January of that year, and on the ‘2‘5rd of lYbruary his university conferred ujK)n him, by 

diploma, the degree of D.l). His consecration took place on the 25111 of March of the same 

year, and he entered ujion the cjjiscopal duties with much vigour. Dr, Prince Lee, his predecessor, 
liad been very heartily interested in the work of Church extension, and this work Dr. Praser 
followed up with characteristic energy, cons(?cratiiig no fewer than twenVy-four churches in the 
first two and a half years of his e])iscopacy. He has himself remarked that a Pisliop of 
Manchester cannot if ht? would, so long as he has health and strength, lead the life of a recluse. 
Ho is (joiistantly brought into contact with largo masses both of the clergy and the laity. Dr. 
Praser has never aimed at retirement. He has been in the world, and in the best sense has been 
of it. In liis primary charge to the clergy of his sec, in the course of an allusion to the 
Noiujonformist Conference of J8()2, lie cx 2 >ressed a warm hope that the Christian Churcli in 

England might yet be uniicd, and cx]>rcsscd liis belief in the willingness of a large body of 

the Wesleyans, if not all, io merge their differences and return t/j the Establishment. After 
remarking that ho rcctngiiised the question of tJic dillieuliy of orders, he said, “Jhit surely on 
Wesley principles, and in the int(*rcsts of Christian unity, ou which so much that is precious 
hangs, this is a dilfieulty not impossible to be overcome.^' In the course of his charge he 
in a si rain of the siorncst condemnation of the sale of next j>resentations to ecclesiastical 
In iiel’n es. 

Since his n<*eessi()li to the bishopric, he has shown himself no less broad and entholic in 
sympathy, and not less earnest and (uiergctic in labou? than of old. When, in 1872, York 
Coiivoc^ation was in session, he siijiportcd, greatly to the delight of many thousands of the laity 
and clergy, the motion of the Dean of (Chester, That it is desirable to discontinue the Athunasian 
Creed in the jiuhlic w<»rshiji of the Chiindi <d‘ Knglaiid." 

It has been said of him liy an abhi critic that he wears his heart too mueh upon his sleeve, 
and makes oceasioiial jirofessitiiis, innocent enough in themselves, that tciTihly scandalise strait- 
laced jnirists, lay and clerical, and ])ainful]y flutter the coteries of ladies, old and young, who 
think that, a ]>ri<?st should be twice a saint. Tliis is a matter which Dr. Praser will probahiv 
regard without any gn'at finding of sorrow or eontrition. He is not a man who jmls forward 

any arrogant claims. His nature is stFi»ng, broad, vigorous, and hi'althy, and the sickly senti- 

inentalisins with which some ])co])lc cboosi^ to disfigure thoir vtTsion of the Christian faith have 
no charm for him. He has done, and is doing, a good work, and in nothing is that work 

More worthy than in the attcinj)t to reeoneile a strong and joyous life with the most devoted earnest- 

ness and the imrest uttaelinicnf. to the truths of Christiiinity. 


[ T/u rortrait prefixed to this Memoir is copied^ by permission^ from a P/io/o^ph by Mr, Enos Eastham, of 

Market Street ^ Afanchesien] 












The IlrGiiT Hok Sir Stafford Nortiicote, M.P. 

I N tlie third year of the rci;>n of King^ lloiiry I., CJaUVuliis, Miles, a j)rosj)eroMs 

holding lands in the Imndrods of Witlierid«^e and North Taunton, the manor c»f 
Bnrin^ton, and otherwlicTo, had liis seat at Nortlieot.e, in the parish of East Jhuvn, in the 
county of Devon. llis won John, eomingp into ]M.>sscssi(iji after liim, eluin^i*d the nann* of e'it 
Gaulfrid for that of tin* jdaee \vher(*in he dwelt, and was thenceforth st vli^l John do N»>} 

In a very sliort time he, in^tujcUr-^««* succeeded hy hia son, another Gail'ridiis, from wlion. tlu^ 
line of Northcotes has desceinled, th(»u; 4 ’li the land went in Henry l\\*s time to J.»hu Lolorell, 
by reason of his marryTn*^ Joue, a dauj^^hler of the Northeote then heail of his hoiisr*. Ihif hy 
inarryintrs with other rich Devon families — attd'«^oUjL!^ by an allimne in DDo, hein.ir tlie^ 
sixteenth year of the rei,o‘u of Kinj:^ Edward HI., betwemi John de^ NorMn;ote and .loh nine. 

Mooles, danj^hter and co-lnur of llon*er !Meoh‘s, by bis wife Avis, sole ln*ir(*ss to Sir Will .».ii 

le Proustj, Lord of Gidlei^h Cast It* — the Northeotes o^ained ^reat ]>oss(*ssions. 'flii . I.ooi ; 
Meoles, or IMmJcs, were aindeiit barons of Devonshire. John Lord* Miitdes jnarritHl Mer^iiret, 
sister of Hn^^h (’ourtenav, tirst Earl of Devtm, b^'^ whom he had a son, Nieliolas tie Mueles^ 
who was the kin^‘’s seneschal in Gascony; and haviiiL^ tli(*re dtift^aled the Kiii|^ of Navarrt;, was 

rewarded with extensive g-raiits in Dt*von hy Henry JJI. Of that priidtmt iii!irriii;.»’e — Jtdin 

de Northeote witb Johanna Meoles, to wit — the issue w«fi two sons, the eltler t>f whom, John, 
marriiHl twice, his second wile heinj^ Susan, dau^-htcr of Sir Hu^h l^>liartl, of Kiii;^\s Ximpitm. 
Their son and heir, John Nortiicote, Estjuire, of Hayiie, was cnjalcd a. huron<»t hy Cliarltis I. 
in 1011, servtxl the otlictj of ShcrilT <if Dcvt>n in that lvin;;-’s rci« 4 *n, and was Member of 
Parliament for the county in the twelfth year of the Jlcsl oration. d'he second haroiuit was 
Sir Arthur Northeote, who succoc<led ns ehlest son (if the fore^oin;;’ Sir John, and who imirrieil 
twice, losin;^ the sons born him by his lirst wife, but leaving male issue. }»y the s<r(uunl 
inarria<^e, which was with Elizah(*t!*, eldest duiij^hter of the Hon. Sir Franeis Godolpliin, and 
sister of the Godolpliin who was Lord lli^h Treasurer. Sir Francis Nor! licoi<^, third baroind, 
married Anne, daujifhter of Sir Chichester Wray; but, dyin^ without issm?, lie wms suceeiMled 
by his brother Henry, who had ado])f(*d the profcsij;ion of rncditMiie, and was .;k*i»i1)»t of the 
Royal Collei*:e of Physieians. Sir Henry Northade, M.D., married Peii(!lope, dauj^hbfr and 
eo-heir of Roliert Lovett, .E.scpiire, of Liseoinh*e. BucIck, and (d(»rf<,, Devam. Sir Henry was 
succeeded by his only son of the same name, who sat in Parliament fm* the e*ily ol‘ Exeter. 
This Sir Henry, fifth baronet, married Bridg-et ]Maria, only daughter and heir of Hugh 
Stafford, Esquire, of Py nes, Devon, and had three sons, of whom tiie elder, named Stafford, 
succeeded in course of time to the title and estates. Sir Stafford married, in 17(J0, Caihertnc, 
daughter of the Reverend George Bradford, rector of Talaton. Stafford-llenry, the eldest son 
by that marriage, was seventh baronet, and, by his wife Jaquetta, daughter of Cluirles Baring, 
14 
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Esquire, of Larkbeer, had one son, Ilenry-Stafford, who mamed a dauf^htcr of Thomas 
Cockbarn, Esquire, of the East India Company's Service, and had sons and daug^hters born 
to him. lie died in 1850, a year before his father, from whom, consequently, the title descended 
to the eldest fj^randson, Stafl’ord-lleniy, subject of this sketch. 

We have taken thus pains to follow the ji^cncalo^y of the lii«*ht Hon. Sir Stafford- 

Henry Northcote, of Ilayiie, in the county of Devon, P.C., C.ll., D.C.L., Member of Parliament 
for North Devon, and Chancellor of the Exche(|uer in Mr. Disraeli^s second Ministry ; and we 
should estetuu it no loss of labour to do the same in the ease of any noteworthy person whose 
ancestry ha|)peiis to be tracicabh*. It is a very common falla(;y, when a '^new maii^^ is criticised, 
to j)n)ceed on the assumption that, because nothin*^ is known of his progenitors, he is as ^ood as 
never havin;;^ had any. The truth is, that not only a poed of the j)Co]»le have come of a stock 
to wdii(;h more than one “mute inglorious Mill on had belonged; not only a strong 

cbam])ion of ]) 0 ])iilar rights have had hlood-guillless Oomwells in the race from which he 
sprang; hut it positively have been so. ^Die thorn .and the thistle arc not the beaiau’s 

of the grape and the tig ; and, arguing from the known to the unknown, we m.ay safely say 
that, inasmuch as like has always been observed tx) breed like, where the sequence could be 
noted, so tin? same thing has o(f<*urrcd where the course was hidden, (iualitics, moreover, may 

be dormant for two or tlin'e gcucraticms, but Nature will bark ba<*k to lind tlumi and 

awaktm them to nmevved activity. l^\)r generations past, tlie Northcotes have continually been 
j)rodMcing men oi‘ the same thoroughly English sln-mp, men admirably qualified to liold the 
middle ])<)sition Ixdweeii squire and statesman, or rather to hold both j>ositions at once, and 
to extend their ]xdit.ieal iiilluence and their Ho<fial sympathies afar, while maintaining a dee]) 
root in their county. \Ve see that this Eighth Daronet is of niueh the same nitdal as the 
Firsl, and iiukxxl as Jiiany .‘mother Nort]j(*ote ])roceding. We se(^ tli.-it the family, well 
founded, was slrongly built up wilh materials wisely ehosen, though lying near at hand. The 

Northcotes drew to themselves other families, most, if not all Dc'von ; ahsoibed some of them, 

so that the very luinu? of Jlilli(m, for inslaiK^e, (»f ]iight‘st antiijuity in Devon, is lost in the 
North(*(»te lineage. l^yiu's, the seat of the ])rescnt baronet, came into the family witli llie first 
StatTord, an heiress, who married Sir Henry, tin* ^Meiuher for b]xetcr in George 11. reign. 
Heiresses, l)y th<» bye, have thought it no bad thing to mate willi the Northeot(‘s. Staflbrd- 
Ilenry and llimry-St afford have been the alternate names of the Northcote heirs since that union 
just remarked. 

Sir Stafford-lIiMiry Northcote, whose portrait accom]>anies this biogra])hy, was born on the 
27tb October, IS I S, in London. His father, lleury-StalTord Northcote, died, as we have seen, 
a twelvemonth before the time when ho wt>uld have inherited the family honours and estates. 
Thus the baronet(*y ])assed over one generation, and desceiuh*J on a grandson, who, though he 
woulil, ill ordinary eemrse of nature, have succeeded to the title and possessions, might 
have expeeted, oven at the agi? of thirty -two, a longer respite from siu*h onerous dignity. Devoting 
himseli* to studious jinqiaratioii for the work of life, Mr. Stafford Northcote distinguished himself 
at Oxford, whither ho proceeded from b^toii, graduated first class in classics and third class in 
malheinaties, at Ihilliol College, and went to the Bar in 1S17 with all the prestige of family 
inlluenee, solid intelleetual gifts, and an erudition not the less servieeaVde for ifs 'very decided 
loaning to the M/e\s /elf res, and to subjects hearing on art and taste. He had studied finance 
in a high school when, between 18*18 and 18'I5, he was private secretary to Air. Gladstone, the 
latter being then President of the Board of Trade; and no doubt the knowledge so gained was 
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of service to him six yrars later, when he was a stM-rctary of the (irent l‘ixliihiti*)n of 1S51, tho 
year of his snm*ssinii to the family title. For the valuahle servii*i*s rentltMVil hy him in an 
arduous oiliee, he wa.^i lumle C. H. This distinetioii Httini^-ly rewarded lahmirs of a more than 
perfunetory eharadtT — labours in the very mid.st i>f which Sir SlalTtinl’s hereditary htuioiirs 
had found liim. Without douht, Sir Stan\>rd !N(»rthct»le’s zeal in the eaus(» of art and ediu'ation 
prompted him to exert in the larc’est spirit of ]>atriotism those )>ractised jiowcrs of linaneial 
control to wdiieh ev<*n then he had attained. In ISoo he enttuvd ParlianuMit in the (Conservative 
interest for the horouinh of nudley. Two years lat(‘r he was unsueeessrul as a eaiuliilate for 
the repnvscMilat ion of North Devon ; hut in July of the year followine^ h(» was eh*(*t(Hl jMemher 

for Stamford, and eontinued one of the menihers for that horou; 4 *h from iSoS till when he 

a'^ain essayed to win tho voi<*es of the North Dc^voii (‘onst itnency, and this tini<» j)revail»*d. 

An indefat i;^*ahl(‘ w’orkin^' ineniher, Sir Stafford Norlheote had not limite l his lahoiirs whollv 

by attendane.* to the duties of llu* Mouse* of (\)mmons. Fnuii January to June in I So!) lie was 
Finaneial Secretary to the '^rreasury (d‘ Ijord Derby; aiul, in his lordshi))'s tliird Administration, 
IStJll, was ajipointiMl I’nvsiilent of the Hoard of Trade. Ilis hook, “^jCwiMity V(‘ars of Finaiuial 
Policy,” ])nhlished in ls(;:>, had mati'rially aided liis n‘piifation as an anfhority on matters of 
finaiK'e. That reputation has siiua* st(‘a(lily advanced, till it n^ipiircMl little shn^wdness to predict 
for Sir Stafford Nortlu'oti* tlie hi^he.st. jiosilion such eiiltivated tahuits as his (m>u 1(1 win. Never- 
theless, it was no ineonsideralile shot on tlie part id* an acute political writer, I\1r. Wcinys hh-id, 
lo mark down Sir Stalford Northcoh* as tlnj m*xt (a»ns(‘rval ive (Chancellor of the Ivxchcipier, 
rather than IMr. Wanl Hunt. 

Durini^ a period of extreme an\i(*fy Sir Stalford Northcote held the important post of 
Secretary for India. was from ^lareh, J St)/, till Mecemh(*r, lM>S, a ^Teai part of the time 

bein.<7 0 (;enpi(^<l hy the Ahyssiuia?! (‘ampaio-ri, which, though almost hloodlcss on the si<l(* of the 
victors, s(*(‘m<Hl om* of llu^ most, hazardous of ^Mittlc wars.” d’o Sir Stalford N(»rtheote, more 
than lo any man, sav(j Sir IJohert, Najiier, hclon^<*d the honour of that successful expedition, 
(\»stly it was, no doubt; ami the im*vitahh^ impiiry disclosed some lew hlumicrs and a ; 4 *ood 
many of those oV(‘rchari;‘es which art* an nii jiatriot it! hut strictly economic, eons' tpiciict* of any 
sudden demand for coals, stores, arms, amniunilioii, and otht*r warlikt! materials. Still, uoliody 
(pieslioiied hut that Sir Stafford Norlhctitc, if any man, tancr^-cil sj»oljcss from ihaf scarcliin^ 
investi^’ation wliich lie himself had <*allcil ftu*, in sct'omliii^ the iiiotioii of Mr. ('andlish for an 
Ahys.sinian Committee. Ami ti.e exposun*, pleasing 1i> a ccitain class of jirurit ut. politicians, 
of failures and faults here and llu*n‘, was totally obscured in tin! trlumj)li of tliat brief struLt-jnle 
which released the Abyssinian captives — about whom, in particular, nohorly car<*»i very inmh • 
put a trao*ical cud Iti the hiirlestpn; tyrant dc|„.(„jorc, nothing in whose life became him like the 
Jeavino- it, and iinally ^ave our troojis Jilierfy to return without loss, ami, on the whole, consiilcrahly 
improved in healtli aJid condition Iw their march to Mat'dala. Of eoursi*, as fhe evidence o-iven 
to the committee jiroved, there had been sho<‘kin;Lr wu.-tc of money, all which inioht liavc licen 
spared if the animals and jrovisious which were from one ]jlae(t had l>eeii pof from another; 
hut the main and material facts wen* 1he.se, after all : onr men had rnarcli(;d through a mountainous 
territorv’, enneerninfif which (he o’co^raphical kiiowli*d<^e ciF tlie time; was rather at fault; tho 
difti(*ulties and danf^ers which w(*re to have hc^set our troops had melted away like* snow in that 
African April ; the hei^^hts of J.shim^ie were stormed and taken ; Maoclahi was tak(*n almost as 
Boon as it was stormed; Kincr Theodore had shot himself in pnd’erence^ to snrrenderiti'^* ; and, 
in short, no fairy tale could have concluded with a more ^j^ratifyiuf^ dispeusation of poetical 
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justice. Even that episodical story of the oxen, sent as a ^ift by the temporising and crafty 
savaf^c to Sir Robert Napier, yi(*lded a sadly dull and abortive scandal, which, when made the 
very most of by a jealous little clique, left but a transient epeek on the brig*htness of those 
honours wliich were justly awarded the conqueror. Rut eren if some of the dirt cast upon the 
new coronet of Lord Napier of Maydalu had verified an old proverb by sticking* there, the mis- 
fortune would scarcicly have affected Sir Stafford Northcote. * It would indeed have vexed and pained 
him, but only Ijy tou(;hing his sympathy and his generous regard for the character of an ally. 

As a legislator. Sir Stafford Northcote has never leaned to over-governing." It has been 
his axiom that, in i^irliamentary (jovernment wc have an engine of the highest capabilities, 
whicii may he turncl to good or had account, according as we understand or do not understand 
the inochi of using it. The great English j)rohhun, he eonsiilers, is how to make the best use 
of* that. engiiK^ ; and, while deprecating the proneness of fjcophi in the present day to turn to 
(lovernmcnt and th(^ Legislature in matters whicli they onglii to settle for themselves, he candidly 
admits tliat., in some ros])(‘ets, tin; intervention of the Government is mneh more necessary now 
than it used to l»e in former limes, and that soeial questions are assuming sindi large dimensions, 
that tliey cannot be achufuaidv dcjalt. with, except hy the employment of the central administrative 
ma(‘hin(»ry. 'JMns to])ic was handled with great skill hy Sir Stafford Northcote when, as I’resiilent 
of the Social Scien<*e ("ongress in IShihhe delivered his inaugural address in the V^ietoria Rooms, 
Rristo). In that same sj)e(‘ch ho also stated his views in regard to several imperial subjects, 
taking care, as is usual with him — often to an extent which has laid him open to a charge of 
want, of di'liniteness — to pr('S(*ni ])otli sides of every question. The relations between England 
and Inu* colonies wen? discussed at that congress, over whi(;li Sir Stafford presided ; and in 
anticipaiicm of this ])oint. in the jirogramme, lie said : There is no part the national duty 
u]Mm whicli men seem to he so little clear ns upon this. One school among us, animated hy 

mneh the same narrow sjiirit as that which dictated the old colonial restrictive system, considers 

that, in the iiit(M’(*sts of the mother country, we ought now to cast off our colonii's as useless, costly, 
and (?inharrassiiig to k(»ep. Another school consid(?rs that, although tlu? colonies ought not to be 
retained against their will, and ought, if they desire to n*main connected with us, to contrihiile a fair 
shan? of the ex])(»ns<? of th(*ir own defences, it is yet for the general advantage of the whole (?mpire 
that it should riMiiaiii entire; and that, so far as wc arc coneerm*d, wc ought to use our utmost 
endeavours to jdaee and maintain our colonial relations upon a reasonahli* and stable footing. 
It is in this latter spirit that we have now^ to appr<»ach the suhjt?et. For my (»wn part, I must 
frankly say that 1 could not liavi* taken the chair as your president cxeejit upon the clear 
uiukn’standing that the ohje(d of the cuunen, in inviting this discussion, w^as not to loosen but 
to stnuiglhi'n the bond which unites the different portions of the empire, hy considering in wdiat 
inanii(?r the various difficult ic?s which exist in the relations between the mother country and her 
colonics may bo gurmounttHl, and ho>v the connection may be made to bear the best fruits for us 

all." Sir Stafford pro(*ccdcd to show that the colonies possess by inlieritanee, and by virtue of 

tludr coiineetioii with us, many advantages vthich it would be impossible to create afresh, and 
of wliicli, therefore, we ought to be very slow to dc»prive them, either by cutting them adrift 
or by driving them, through mismanagement and neglect, to the conclusion that they would do' 
well to detach themselves from us. If it were only that their allegiance to the Rritish Crown 
]>rcscrves tliorn from the evils of disjuitcd successions, and furnishes them W’ith a national arbiter, 
to whose decisions they can bow upon questions which might otherwise lead to endless bickerings, 
these are advantage's that should not be lightly thrown away. 
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Sir Staffortl Norllu*(»lf*s opinions as to oharitalile t*iuli»\viin*nls, and tlio limit which oujjj'ht 
to be set on them by Ihe law, won* (»n the same oooa.sioii oxpri'ssod, and wilh Iho same habitual 
deference to opposite views. As the whole cpiestion closely alTeets the ]»r:u‘tieal ]>rol)lem raised by 
the Endowed Schools Act, it woiihl be well to o^et as near as ]»ossible to the actual state of 
Sir StaiTord’s mind — which must lono* aofo have been made up — on this subject. Hut we must 
be content wdth hearing the case lucidly and judiciously summed up hv him, <lrawin^ our own 
conclusion as to the side on which ihe scale of his jud‘»-ment inclines. For it must be evident 
to all wdio have paid the least attention to the conciliatory elo(pienee of Sir StalTord Northcotc 
that he sees much virtue in an “On the other hand." Assuminj^ the concurrence of most 
persons in his hidicf that there an* material advanta‘^t‘s in the ]U‘rmanenee which an endow- 
ment j^ives to an institution, and that in the majority of cases — thon^'h certainly not in 
all — the institution «»-ains more by bein<^ endowed than it can be sn]>pos<*d tt> lose in tiu; 
way of Voluntary subscrijiti(»ns, which would gravitate towards it from a sentimental rcco»nitio»i 
of the fact that it is 'nut ciolnwtHl, Sir StalTonl Northc4)tc y(*t allows that a richly emhoved 
institution, saddled with conditions wliich dcj>rive it of ^•encral conlidcncc and !i)>]'rohat ion, may 
not only he itself injured by the (*ii<lowmetit>, hut may heroine a causi* of jaihlic in(‘oiiV(Mii<Mic(; 
hy hindering voluntary a<‘tion in the same tie!<l. Therefore it is lieM by Sir Stafford Norllieofc*, 
as an niuleniable ])rop<isit ion, tliat the State would net unwisely by diseoiiraj^finj^ privates (‘iidownii'nls. 
All lie contends is, that prcivisitni sliould b<* nuKh* sio-aiust tli(*ir b(‘in‘j^ so used as to thwart and imjK‘ile 
juihlic policy; and he jnirtially a<lo]»ts the sn^o*(*st ions of lOarl l'\>rtcsciic that- lln‘rc should he a 
rcco^-niscd ])nblic authority to wliich all proposed endowments shouhi he referred for a<*cc])taiicc ; 
and that thi.s authority slioiild liavc jiowcr lo cancel tin* endowment if ils acc«*ptanrc should aj»j-car 
likely to be in(‘onveni(*nt to tlie j>ubli<* int<*rests. In any ease of <Iisallowain*e in the lifclinn* of 
the intending founder, lie woulii siTn]>ly retain the absolute eoinrnand of his pn>|)(M*fy. Jn the ease 
of disallowanee of the terms of a will, the projierty noul<I follow the testator's disposil ion of' tin* 
remainder of his (‘state. If tin* public d(.*clim*d to acc(*pt it on liis t(‘rms, they would Iiavi* no 
riff’ll! to claim it on any (dhcr. Secondly, when an endowment bad oihm* been aect'pted, tin? 
terms slioiild be strictly observed for a ]iinit(*d, but ade^pialc, time afttr its creation, subject, 
only to tin* siijireine of J^irliament to iulerfcrc in eases <>r threat n(*eessity, and to a ^(?neral 

jjower on the jiart of the trustees to obtain antJiorily to modify it, from lime to linn?, but always 
in strict eonforniify with the s]>irit of tlie foundation. 'J'liinlly, after fin? lapse «>f a fixed ])(‘riod, 
say a century, from the time ef tlie baindalion, K(»nn? ]mblic authority should be eliar^cd wifli 
the duty of reportiiif^ fully on the working of the einlownnnit, and of n‘eommeiidin4f any n?visioii 
which inio-ht app(*ar to lie desirable. This was the Libi‘ral-(’ons(*rvative ])ro]iositioii of Sir StalTonl 
Northeote, in iStlD, wliich st*emed to him at all events ‘Mo prcsi*iit a fair basis for disenssion.” Jlis 
views coneemin^ education are loleral>ly well known, lie lliinks that webavennir e- 'ily contriv(?d 
to make? it <»ne of the greatest dillicullies of the da v ; and in this matter, as in cn r other of puldi(; 
importance, he counsels mutual concession, IiidK*'i i oreat jMirtiori »f Sir S .* <ird Xorflicofe's 
life seems to have been sjieiit in persuading pe-if* that, without absiteirn?iil of honour, and 
without sacrifice of priin*iple, tln*y may yield sonien hat of tln*ir pet oj>iiiions for t in* eoinrrion 
g-ood. Thus he thinks that if religious men and religious eonmiuiiit ies an? inKti< 4 at(*d by 
religious motives to throw’ themselves into t'le work of (?ducatioTi as into a labour of love, it 
may be w^ell w’orth the w’hilc of the SlaU*, as a mere niatt(?r of tcinjioral poliey, to (?neourao*o and 
to supplement their elTorts, for the sake* of obtaining at a moderate cost the a'dvanta^^o of a 
machinery whinh it w-oiild have diffieulty in creatinff for itself. In such case. Sir SlafTorJ 
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Northcotc considors^ it would bo quite reasonable that the State should ajipcnd to its offer of 
assistance conditions framed witli a view to secure its proper apjdication and fjmierally to 
promote the eflieieiujy of the system : and tlic voluntary bodies io whom tlie aid is offered 

must be preparcid, if ilu^y cliooscs to accept it, to accept the conditions with it.^' Sir Stafford 
Northcote avows his reluctance to abandon tlui basis of combined governmental and voluntary 
action, so very unintelligible to some minds, l>ut so very dear to the nation lie is 
disposed to counsel the supporters of the voluntary prin(M])le, in r(*lation to social qiKJsl.ions, to 
make grcjater efforts than they have yet done, and to go to tlie utmost points of concession 
to whii‘h they can fairly a<lvance, rather than allow themselves to be superseded and driven 
from the held by direct (lovcTiiment agency. Ihit, then, he would also urge the (loverninent 
to refrain from taking upon itself the exclusive responsibility for any class of work which it 
c;a.n g(^t fairly w(dl dom^ hy well-regulated and well-aided voluntary agency. 

Agricultural labourers have bad less elTe<itive tbougli morci veluunent advocates iban Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who has a way of suggesting what he thinks right rather than of insisting 
on it. Unrortunately, the mass of ]>cople is rather prom? to und(‘rvalue suggestions — does not 
sec that there is any strength in tliem, but lielieves, on the contrary, that positive?, p(‘rsisteni, 
unyielding allirmaiioii can alone have? argumentative force. The mistake is a very grav'e one, 
and it has S(‘rv(ul the pur])os(‘s cd* false jirophets in all ag(?s, to the grievous injury of the 
imdlitudc' wlio fell into it. J believe^,^^ said Sir Stafford Nortlicote*, on one occasion, sjjcaking 
of fariiKjrs and of ICnglish husbandry, ^^that the system which prevails in this country is a 
good one ; tJiat the triple boiul between landlord, farmer, and labourer is a. bond not easily 
broken, and is one tlujt has a great deal to do with tin? social pros])(Muty of the country. At 
the saim? tiim? we innst lumo of us be too jiroiul to take adviee from those who critita’se us. 
You will always observe that individuals, or classes of p(*rsons, who are doing well and per- 
forming good service, and who are tolerably prosjwu’ons, encounter j)lenty of criticism ; and 
no country has so many critics as Kngland. The farnuTs are not exom]>t; wc hear all sorts 
of c<>m])laints made against them by persons who do not undorsta-nd the subjeet.^^ W liile 
wishing, however, that a good many political econoniists and prol’essors would be more bumble 
in this respect, he admitteil that such tlHH>rists often b?ll important truths. Oiu* such truth 
he Yi*ry earnestly j)r(*sseil U])()n his hearers — they were prineipally farmers assembled at a harvest 
festival ill Devonshire — and exhorttMl them in such terms as these: Try what you can do to 
i»neourage and not to rejiress the (Mideavonrs of those among your labour(M*s, and es]u*cially the 
young iiuMi, who show any <lesire for indep<;ndence — any willingness to help themselves. You 
will find that, men who wish and strive to advanec their soeial position arc worthy of all 
en<*ourag(?meiit, and it is for your interest that tliey should be eneouraged. (live tbem wluit 
adviee you can, help them when you can to make savings from their wagt?s, and invest it 
])roperly, and Ihu'S aid them in raising themselves in the seale of humanity. They will find 
the beiu'lit of it; will iind the benefit of it, and will live all the pleasanter lives for placing 
yourselves on gooil terms with those who serve 3’t)u and work around j'on.” At another time, 
speaking on the same subj(*ct to a different audience, Sir Stafford Northcote said, “If the 
labourer be trained in his youth to recognise the dutv of laving by a provision for his old ago; 
if he be earl \" taught prudence, and f«>rcsight, and self-denial; and if at the same time the means 
are provi(h»d him of investing his savings with perfect seeurit}% which he has now some 
difliculty in doing, a great step w’ould be taken in advanee; and if his employers be brought 
to see the wisdom of so regulating bis wages as to enable him l>y additional labour to earn 
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additional reinuncratiun, and so encounig*e him io iiuToased iiulusliy, tin* luvivy weight of 
]muperism which now njiprcsses the cner«vies of our j)ot>ple iiii^hl to a very j^reat extent hi» 
shaken off. The means for eonimeuein*^ this are not far to seek. Tlie (Jovenunent may 
develop the benelicimt system of the Post-oHiee JSavin; 4 *s think, for which we are so lar^i*ly 
indebted to the present Prime Minister, and may protect the labourer from that ^reat evil 

which is the cause oi such frecpieiit suffcriiij^s to liim the loss of his savin^-s in ill-mana^*ecl 

or fraudulent sick clubs. The employer nny make more use than he now eomnionly does of 
tlio great engine of piece-work; and the landlord may eo-operate with him by the iniproveineiit 
of his cottages, and hy the exlonsiiui of the garden allotment systein.^^ 

The Prime Minisliu’ of whom mention is made in the foregoing remarks was jSIr. (lladstone, 

hetwceii whom and Sir StafToril Northeote, des]ute their very wide political dilTi'reiiee, there 

lias always been a strong bond of personal friemlshij). This has been ohs(*rvahle on many 
occasions; and, anticipating the course of events in this biography, we may here advert, not 
inaptly, to the cirenmstances in which Sir Stafford Norl.hcote brought forward his Jhidgi*!, soon 
after the aecessi<»n of liis jiarfy to otliec, and liis own a<*<‘i'plance of the onerous j»ost- of 
Clmiieidlor of the Exche(pier. Jt may have Klriick many ])e»>ple who view the ja-ogress of 

political affairs with some sympathy for the human wants, asj)irations, virtues, failings, and 
personal liki?s and dislikes which nmlcrlii^ the wlnde Imsincss of gov<*rning and law-making, 
that lluM’e is a. certain atniosphcn* evi*n round tlie world of figures and linance which may he 

breathed with 2>I(*asurahle simsations. As in a j>alimpse.s< men li.iva* read l>t*twcen the lines of some 
stern dogmatic; disscadalion tin* warm utterances of the licart, so wc; ma> see natural c'viilciiees 
of feeling, signs of cliaraetia*, and manihvstatioiis of ohl friendship in the p.ig(‘s of Hansard 

about that time of Sir Stafford’s taitry upon his new olllce. Jn the first, [*lae»‘, the ac'liial 

choices of Sir Stafford Norlln'ote for the jiositimi of I’iiiama; Minister mighf well seinn to 
accord with Mr. Disraeli’s artistic; sense of contrast. M'c; havt* hail a (;lovcr (’liancadlor of 
tin* J'^xchcMpicr, lie might have; thought, in Mr. Lowe*, hut one so wedded to his wiiims and so 
little disposcil lc» temper the yor//7ey i/i re witli the fumrUcr in modo that c‘Vi*n his own party 

were c*oiit innally hiekering’ with him. Tin? huTc; of dissimilarity c'oiild iiot 1m; lM-ltc*r shown 
than in the selection, to follow the ]>ngnac;ious eohmlst, of the courteous CMiiintry gcaitleman, 
full of uiialTeetc*d amenity, and rath(;r foinl than olherwisc; of looking all ]•onnd a. cjnest.ion and 
of taking connsed from his opponcails. It would he flattery to say that Sir SlalloF'd ]Sorthc*<»ti; 
has half the brilliancy c>f ATr. Ro];ert Tjowt; ; hut, having tin; fac*nlt y c>f dehneana;, whieli Mr. 
liowc* lias not, it. ensues that In. is oftcai d(*fca*red to, whieli Mr. Howe very siliiom is. Any 
ecmeeivable Ihidget that Air, (lb j. one would have huhmittc;d to tin; House; ot* (Commons, 

if he had still camtimn'd in dua* oHic*e as Ih’ime Minister and (-iianeellor c»f the Jbxcrheijuer, 

inn.-ct have been severely cant ieised by tin; (’oii.servat ives ; and it was cmly n;ason;ible to supj»cise 

that his l(*ss-tried sneeessor and jjoJiticral foenian would receive at least as liarc: jndgnnait from 
the Lilierals, just thrown out cif jiower. Jhil, no: Sir Stafford NorthevdeV Jg<;t. was very 
mildly handlial by tin* c-rilic-s of the Opposition ; .ai - by Air. Ciladstonc himself n. was giaierously 
sjwireJ. This i'orhcMraiiee did not pass uin»l».-erv«* i It was aserih(;d, truly enough no doubt, 
to the fc*c‘ling c>f an old inasier in rc»gard to his ac-coinjilished and snec*essful pupil; tcj lh(i 
seiitimcmt of old eomjianionship, the ineinorv eff young jiromisc* ; to the* just pride, hallowed 
by social tenderness, with which llubens, grey and timeworn, might have waicdicd the viertory 

of Vandyke. .It may be Sir Stafford Nortliccffe's destiny to rcsnrm; his control of Indian 

affairs, in which he has shown a knowledge creditable t«i his industry, and a skill indicative 
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as much of his firmness as of his discretion; for there would be great injustice in the 
sujipositiou tliat Sir Stafford Northcote, because he is conciliatory, cannot be firm. In 1S71 he 
was chosen by Mr. Gladstone to accompany Lord de (jrey to Washington to arrange the Alabama 
Treaty. The appointment of Sir Stafford Northcote as Special Commissioner in this delicate 
and important business was received with cqtuil favour on both sides of the House. Impartial 
judgment in the Premier was honoured, of course; but the ready assent of all parties was yet 
more significant of the esteem in which the object of that ’judgment is universally held. 

The union of Sir (then Mr.) Stafford Northc^ote with Cecilia Prances, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Parrer, ()f IJncolii^s Inn, took place in at the jieriod of his secretaryship under 

Mr. Gladstone at the Hoard of Trade. Sir Stafford Norlhcote^s marriage has been productive 
of seven sons and throe daughters, most of whom are living. lie is a Deputy Lieutenant of his 
county, and a Justice of the Peace ; and he is j»atron of four livings, all in Devonshire. As 

wc have seen, he is not only nominally but in spirit a Liberal-Conservative, moderate in his 

views, never bitter towards tliose who differ from him, and, though eminently distinguished 
by a conciliatory frankness, alwriys certain as to the point at which he wishes to arrive. 
Perhaps the only distinct ])oliticiil ]»hMlge lie has ever given is that he will resist all attempts 
to infringe on the rights of the CJiurch of Pnglaiid.^^ It has been said that Sir Stafford 
.NoilP'. lie is not a dcM‘j) thinker; but it has not been said that he is a shallow one; and we 
may forgive a man of genial temper, wide sympatliios, high culture, and large administrative 

uhilit}' for not ]>eing a transcendental philosopher. As to his talking truisms, that is a charge 

e«' union ly brought against all [nihlic men who are not in the habit of talking nonsense. In 
fine, Sir Stafford Nortli(H»te is a popular man on grounds hayipily removed from those on which 
» kind of popularity rather more frecpient, rather more facile, hut not so honest, is built. 
Loyal tu his party, he aijkiiowledges a higher loyalty, aud jwys it, to his country and to 
mankind. 


Portrait vfneh is prefixed to this Memoir is copied^ bv permission^ from a Photograph taken by the 

London stereoscopic Company^ 
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M r. JOHN WALTRll, tilt* subjeet of oiir pivsont mt*inoir, was born in London in ibo 

year JslS. lie is ilie oLlosi S(»n of the late l\[r. .Tulin Waller by bis stH-oiif^ *, 
c]aii,s»-hler of -^^r. TI. Sinitbe, of Kasllin*;*, Kent. Wb(*ri‘ver tin* Tlwrn ne\vs]ia|>(*r is kn-ovn it is 
identified willi tlie naine of Walter; for it was untler the late ^Ir. Walter that journal attained 
n ])ro-eniinenee never before rt'aelied by it or any of its eonteinitoraries of this or any 'flier 
eountry. Tlie position of tbe y«Min‘»‘er ^STr. John Walter win*!!, in flit* year ]sl7, on tin* deatli 
of liis fatlu‘r, be found biniself at tbe bead of tbe f^reat (*stablifibnii‘nt in Print in*^ Jbaise Stpiare, ’ 
would liave been a tryii)||^. (»ne lor any yoiin;^ man of niiie-and-t weiity years of a,i»e. He was 
tbe sueeessor of a man of o-j^at adininistrativt* ability, and be was to ]>reside over tin* di'stinies 
of tbe most powerf'ul of tbe (*ro‘aiis of ]>ublie ojiinioii. Refon* siftin*^ in I'.irliainenl. for 
Tierksbire, tbe late ^Ir. Walter bad been for a etuisiderable timt^ nu‘mbcr for Nottino-bani, and 
hud done inueb for tlie liiberal interest in that boroii^ti ; but l^ittinj^btuii jiroved for a time 

lin^Tatef’uI. Jn ]SI‘b Air; John ^Valt(*r tlu^ youii; 4 er offered birnsi*!!' as a eandidati^ for its 

represiMitatioii, and was then nnsnei'essful. Jt repent<‘d of this 1r(‘at ni(‘nt , and in IS 17, (‘le<*ti7I 

liiiri sfiontaiieoij.sly and free of i‘xjK*)jse. loir tin* twelve years— from JS17 to ISotf- fJie jiresent 
Air. AValler sat for Nottinobam, and diiriii^f a jiortion of tbai linn* in wbat to liiin must 

have b(‘eii the (pieerest of eoinpaiiv, when be ami tbe lale Air. io'ar^iis O’Connor W(*re the 
incnibers for Nottinobam, no e(fiistiluein*y in tbe kinploin eoiild bavt^ bad a more antitbet i(*al 
representation. It was only natural that a mail «»f sueb tboronobly sipiire-like habits as Air. 
Walter on bis own estate, and one Inddino; sindi moderate views on ])Mrty <nieslions, sboiibl have 
p[*ivcn up the repre.sentatiou of Noltinobain in favour of that of ll.*rksbire, ili^ is a liberal, 
and as a rule has voted sleadity with Jiis jiarfy ; but in tbe House of Commons be never 
lias been reoarded as a party man.^^ His tone <»n p»>litieal subjects has always been that of 
a moderator between tbe extreme men of tbe two frn.;it jKirties in tbe State*. JI<*nec*, tin* 

(Ainservatives have neve?r shown any hostility to him, either in tin* Houses f»r in bis e>wii eonniy. 

This may be asserted unbesitatin^Ty, allboij*»*li Jie was defeated in Rerksliire at tin* f^eiieral 
election of iMio, and as a eonsecpienee was out of the House <,f Curnmoi . i om* entire 

Parliament. At the f^eiieral election of ]si;s, Mr. Waller n*;;aiiicd bis seal and at tbe last 

general election be was returncMl without oj>jM>sitioM, • 

We have .said that Air. Walter ha>s never been n ji^arded by the House of Commons .ns '^a 
party luaii.^^ Perhaps be teels it a necessity f>f bis position, in emiin*elion with the 7V/;/c/f, that 
he should not be one. lie would scarcely take jiolitical oflict*, even if In* bad ambrlion in that 
direction ; but it is more probable that bis tastes do not incline birn to it,. In bis public 
career he has applied himself mainly to social fpiestions; and to the deveb»pinent ^and solution 
of these he has bronf>:ht to bear thorough and cemsistent pracliie, as well as s<iund tlieory. Almost 
15 
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invariaWy it has l^een found that the suggestions he has thrown out in public on such questions 
have been the result of his own practical experience. For instance, in the subject of education 
he takes an active interest; and from the period at which he entered Parliament down to the 
present time, he has contributed to the Legislature much valuable information on the subject 
of primary schools for the children of the people. Some of liis best speeches on this t(»pic were 
delivered during the debates on JSIr. LoweV revised code. lie is regarded as an authority on 
the J'lducation question; and that he should be may readily be understood by reference to 
certain of his sp(‘(*ches, and from tin? fact that on his own estate in Berkshire he has built no fewer 
than live s<ho(»ls, which ari^ attended by 700 sc-holars, besides being a chief contributor to 
a sixth. In November of last year (ISTI) Mr. Walter delivered the inaugural address at the 
iirst annual meeting of tlic Uu(*hec Institute in Ijower Seymour Street, Porlrnan Square. In 
the words spoken l>y him on that oceasioii one may read the charaete'r of the man himself, 
and obtain a very clear insight into his views on education. With too many of the advocates 
of knowhfdge it is a custom to appeal very strongly to the worldly ambition of youths, and 
hold out to them that by only sticking to their books they may arrive at anything. Such 
is not Mr. \Valt(?rs method of treating the subject. In this address he told his hearers 
an anecdole of a “ navvy who attended a night school to learn reading and cii»bcring in the 
belief that it woidd enalde him to iKM^ome a great railway contractor. He then proceeded : 

Let no one regard it — as the navvy did the night school — as a kind of educational lottery, 
in wliicli prizes niiglit ho won out of all proj»ortion to the toil bestowed on them. No such 
idea could possibly be samtioncul by the friends of this Tiistilutc, nor, if entertained by 
its members, eoidd it lead to anything but disap]»ointment and disgust. The affairs of the 
world, the businr‘ss of life, all that vast and coini>lieat(*d system of trade and industry uj)on 
which modern eivilisution de])ends, and the uninterriqded flow of which is as necessary to 
the hcalfh of scKficly as the circulation of the blood is to that of the liuniun body, will con- 
tinue to go on in their ap])ointed order, and remain subj('ct to the laws imposed u])on them 
by the Supreme (joveriior of the world. Much as has been already done, and much as will, 
no doubt, bo done hereafter, to lighten the toil of manual labour, fo simplify the processes 
of luanufaeture, and to redu<*<j the powers of natunj to obedience to the will of man, there will 
still remain the same need as heretofore fur those various departments of labour, in some one or 
other of which every man is allotted his place, and in which, when once placed, the vast 
majority an? destined to abide. I am far from denying, of course, that there are cxcejtions to 
this nile. Tlu» attribute of genius, however that quality be defined, is one which belongs to no 
rank or couditi(»n oi‘ life ; and there is no trade so humble, no condition in early life so 
uii])romising, as iu>t to furnish examples of men who have risen from the ranks, and either 
created new brancln^s of industry, or raised themselves to the highest position in Church or 
Slate. But in reading the lives of such men — and you will find plenty of them recorded in 
such hooks as Mr. Smiles’ ^ Self Jl(dp' — must be careful not to mistake the lesson they 
are intended to teach. They point a moral /juite as much us they adorn a tale. They exhibit, 
indeed, a catalogue of marvellous achievements won by a combination of extraordinary qualities 
and rare opportunities; but withal they show plainly enough that such achievements are not 
within the reach of ordinary mcn.^^ Having alluded to the special attractions which the 
Institute presented to those who entered its doors, he warned his young hearers against attempting 
to learn too many things, but recommended them to study the modern languages, not only^ 
for the sake of those languages, but also as a means of improving their knowledge of theii 
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mother ton<»ne. In Eno-lish literature he would have them i-otninonee with Shakes] .eare. Pope 
was the other I'lntflish j>oet he brought under their notice; and, us an author ol’ kimli-ed genius 
m prose, he advised them to study Bacon. What was his conclusion? \Vc jjive it in his own 
words : “ What is tin? ju-aetical lesson which this address, leeble ns it has h«>eM, is intomled to 

inculcate? It is that of thoroughness in work— the chief end of all etlueution, whether disidayiHl 
in the exercise of the mental faculties, or in the humhler s|>here of mechanical luhour. ‘ Wliat- 
Boever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 'I’hat is tlie golilcn itrecej)!. which 
ought to be engraved on tlie heart of every m.an, whatever his condition in life, and whatever 
the work which he is called ii])on to do. Nelson’s last signal— ‘ Jhiglaud cxju-cts every man 
to do his duty’ — which thrilKsl the hearts of the British licet before the victory of Trafalgar, 
d(ws hut express the idea which is the mainspring of all true greatness, wludher national or 
private— that of thoroughne.ss in work. But sui>po.so, instead of that famous sigiml, with which 
the name ol kelson will ever be associated, another kind of signal had been presenttsl to the 
eyes of our astonished seamen. Sui>ftose some vile enchanter, such as we read »>f in fairy talcs, 
could have trausiormed those magic words into some siadi as thesis 

‘ IT<* lliiii fijL'lifM and ruii.s aw'ny 
Miiy Hvi* to ti«(]»t. allot iit^r day ; 

But he tliat is in hattloslniii 
Will novor live to li^lit a^aiii.* 

And, what is wor.^e, snppo.'^e onr sailors had actotl ujion it. ! \ Oii sinih* at- flu* iMcii rn 

• oxtrav}i;;*ant and iiRrcCiildo ; hut lei iiu; it*ll yon (hat the hast* and oowardly whioli 1 

have just (piotod is the* vury counttM’part of aiudluT, wlii<‘h is th(‘ of l>ad workiiKMi in 

vvevy jv.irt of Iho world, and which is not unknown ovt*n in MnL*lisli w.u*kshop*i I moan tho 

iidiio-n that ^(hxMl w<»rk is had lor trade/ .1 have lately l»;*en rea<liu;f a n‘poil ruriiislu'il to 

the (joverninent hy onr foreign Coiisnls, on Ihe eharaeler ami condition of the workin;;' cla.sscs, 
as they are eallt*d, in almost evt ry part of the eivilised world. It is most inf crest iu;^»* and 
instruetive, and well worthy of tin* attention of any artisan who wants to know' I lie stale «»f 

industry in forei^^n eoiiiit rie.'?, ami to eompare *1 with that of liis own. As the ♦^'cneral result 

of the iiKpiiry, it may he said that then; is not minh to tempt tin* British artisan to (r!»an;j;'c 
his position at lioinc lor that of ihe w'orkman in any eoniitrv not under Brilisli ml.*, or hh* ;.-ie 1 

with institutions of a kindred <’ .. - -ter. lint there is o:u; remark, in parUml.iVj that ttcenrs 

with lamentable frecpieiiey thrim^»hout the n‘j>ort, that, with few exe(r[)tions, tin* foreign 

workman doe.s not app;*.ir ^ti tak.; ptale in hi.s w ark,’ imr (to u-i! a siLraili<'.mt (‘x j»re^si.»n; to 
'put his (iharaeter into it/ A remarkable iii.stanee c»f tliis is memtioned of a etninfry wliieli 
generally constitutes an hoiiourahle exeejdion to this iinhapjy ride. Switzerland, as yon all 

know, is a eomitry famous for its edueation and ite wat(.*hes ; yet llie followin;^’ ])assa‘ 4 ’e from 

the report will show that neither knowledge nor iilciTl will snfliee with >nt the exc reise of that 
hig^hcr quality on whieh 1 liave been dwelliii;^. 'As a rule/ it says, ‘ Swis.s workmen are 

competent in their several trades, and take an interest in their work ; for, tljanks to tlu^ir 

superior edueation, they fully appreciate the peenniary atlvantii^^es to their masters, a. id 
indirectly to tbom.selves, by adlicrin" strictly to his course. A strikin'^ instance of the polley 
of acting* otherwise has lately hapjiened at St. linier, in the JieriHMc Jura, and jirodiiced a <le(*p 
impression. In this district, for some years past, a great falling off in the Jinrdity of the 
Watches manufactured has taken place, owing to the inhabitants finding it much mon; profitable 
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to increase tlio j)rotluction at the cost of the workmanship than tx) abide by the oW rules of 
the trade. They lu’ospered beyond all expectation for a considerable time, but finally their 
watches gfot such a bad name that fhey became unsaleable, and the result is a general bank- 
ruptcy of nearly all the watch manufacturers of this particular district.^ 

But improvement by means of fjdiication is not the only social one to which Mr. Walter 
devotes attention. He is iH)t much of a sportsman : he cares but little for hunting or 
shooting; but in all oilier rcsjiccls he is in bis tastes as jnuch the country squire when ho 
quits London and gets back to Jbiarwood as if he W(!re in no way engaged in the pursuits of 
a man of business. Landscape gardening is one of his delights, and, excepting some of the 
great contractors, few men have built so much. He has carried out vast improvements on his 
estate, and most of these Iiavc had for their obje<*t the comfort and Avell-being of his tenants 
and labourers. His latest adiievemont in the building line, out of London, is the magnificent 
mansion of Bearwood, whi(?h he is said to have eonstriicted without the intervention of 
a contractor. Like his father, Mr. Walter has ever shown himself o])posed to coinVii nations of 
the working classes, w'hcn such combinations involve interfcrcn(*e with freedom of individual 
action; but free associiatioii for provident objects bo ciuMmrages and aids, both among the 
workmen employed at the Tlnioi oflice, and among agri(‘ultural labourers. He is the patrciii 
of four livings. No speech delivered in the House) of Commons on the Public Worsbiji Bill 

of 1874 attrack»(l so much attention as his. It was referred to by the Prime Minister as a 

most valuable <;outribution to tln^ arguments for legislation against liitualism. Mr. (iladstone 
in the boldest terms had challenged any one and every one to define what Ritualism meant. Ho 
advoeated Ids own series of resolutions against the Bill by the argument that the measure was a 
mueh ado about nothing,’^ and endeavoured to turn the lablos against the o])p(>nents of 
Ritualism hy thus attacking them on a charge of mischievous oflieiousness. The memlier for 
Berkshire took uji the gauntlid- and entered the lists witli the ex-Premier; and in the adjourned 
debate on Wednesday, the ITith of iTuly, delivered tliat sjieech which Mr. Disraeli described as a 
most able sjiccch sujijiorted by amjile evidence of a most instructive kind.'^ Before proceeding 
to describe what Ritualism is, Mr. Waller made direct reference to the challenge by saying that 

bis right honourable friend the meinlicr for (jrcenwdch almost professed to wonder what all this 

hubbub could be about, for ho did not understaml what Ritualism meant, and he alleged that 
the w'ord had changed its meaning every two years during the forty years he had been 
acquaintiHl with the subject. Mr. Walter liaving quoted from The Four Cardinal Virtues^' 
written by the Rev. Orby Shipley, whom he introduced to the House as one of the 
authorised cxjioneiiis of the Ritualistic system, and from Mr.^'BIenkinsojiji’s essay entitled ^‘The 
CJiurcli and the AVorld/' to siiow what Ritualism is as represented by its own champions, con- 
tinued his address to the House in these terms: — Let the House eounect all these things with 
that which is at the bottom, and which it is the oliject of these men to implant in the minds 
of rising Churclimcn — namely, the whole doctrine of sacerdotalism. That theory includes every- 
thing in the nature of priestly power and its oimsequonccs, from which tlie Reformation set us free. 
We hear nothing now but the word ^ priest ; ^ we never hear of the ' communion table,^ but ahvays of 
the ‘ high altar.'' Now I should like to tell the House how a great theologian, \vhose authority 
my right honourable friend will be the firat to acknowledge — I mean Richard Hooker, the author 
of the immortal work on ^Ecclesiastical Polity' — speaks of 'presbyter' and 'priest.' Hooker, 
a name of the highest authority in the English Church, says he prefers the w'ord ' presbyter,' 
which he considers to mean 'spiritual father,' because he regards it as being more in keeping 
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with the whole tenor and subslanee of the Ciospol than the wt»rd ‘priest,^ and he literally 
apologises to the Puritans for using the wonl ‘priest/ l)ec:iusi* the do(*trine ol* saeriiiee, 
which the word ‘pne>:t^ is supposed to convey, is im more cunv<»yed to the mind of tin* (^huivh 
of England hy the word than the idea of an tdd man hy the wtu’d ‘senator' or ‘alderman/ 
That is the expression of one of the greatest minds in the English ('hureh, a mind as j)n'- 
cmincnt in the(»logy as Bacon's in philosophy or Burke’s in iu)litics. Now, I woiild ask whether 
the Archbishop of (’anterbiiry is not entitled to rej>ly to the right honourable gentleman who 

objects to this Bill, ‘ \Vhai have 1 now <lone? is there not a cau-^e?' aMosl assuredly tlu‘re 

is, and we all know it. The number of honourable mcnd>ers here to-day and the sus])ension 
of the standing orders prove tluit there is a cause. There are in this land churches in which 
the utmost j)ains have been taken to ind(U!trinate our ycruth, who know nothing of tlu?ology, 

not with tin? princij)les of the lleformatitui which they are tanglit to hati*, hnt with the 

principles of inedia‘val thctilogy, which is nothing nn»iH* or lt*ss than the whole doctrine «»f tin? 
Church of Rome. All of us must have kiii>wn in-itane.‘s in whiirh, after a c )iirse of sueh 
teaching, young women, and s(*me-times young iiieii, have had their minds ^«o ii»llnen<*ed that, 
they have suddenly disa]>jH*arcd and gone away perhaps to Ibailognr, where they have been 

received in the arms of a Roman Catholic priest, wlro no doiiht smiled in I'llter seorii at. the 

folly of a Cliurch which could ])ermit its ]daccs of worship to Iv? ns(»d as mt?rc niirscrit?s for 

his own. Aly belief is that the ]»rincij»h‘s of the Reformation are as dear to the people of this 
country now as they were at any fornror period of our lnsti»ry; and that lhi*s(‘ things an* 
pat up with simj)ly because, to a gn*at extent, they have been coiiiiiiel to mir towns, wln?n; 
there is a choice of c?hur<‘bes. Nt> doubt, tin* primaplt* of (’oiign*ga.t lonalism does c?xist in 

London, but in London the states of things is j)re(*isely what it. wouhl bt? if the C’liunh wen? 
disestablisluxl to-morrow. J']v(*rvl>ody goes to his own cdmnh, and if the (diiireh of Mngland 
wen? dis(*stablisbi'd nobody eoiild have a right to c<»mpla,in. Put while 1 comleiim thost? 
doctrines, and desire to s(?e t<lic |M*rsons who teach t.hc‘m cxpclh?d, if necessary, from the I'lnglish 
C’liurch, I do not wish to say <»mi wt»rd disrespectful to my Jtomaii ( af!inH<* friends. 1 will 
go further, and say 1 have known among my Homan (’atholie friends, soim* of whom an? 
among the oldest friends I have, instances of greater delieacy in abstaining from putting 
devotional hooks of tlu'ir own into the hands c»f young Protestants than would-be practised l>y 
that party in tin? C’hurch <d’ England who hold Ritualistic views. Bi^lieviiig, as J do, those 
views to he inconsistent with the primriples <»f tin? Reformation, and that the ^wople of this 
country would infinitely prefer t . m? the (’liurch disestablished than those d(»ctrimts authorised 
and sanetioned, J shall give n.<Kt; hearty support t(» tin? Bill in evi*ry stage of its progress, 
and I most earnestly trust that it may he carried into law.'' 

Hy his brother lt*gislators Air. WaHer is generally regarded as a man of judicial mind, lie is 
by no means a great talkc?r. On the eontrary, lie eonv(*y.s to his audience Ih * itoprc.ssicm that he 
is a retiring man, and evcii'liis exhaustive conclusions arc spoken rather in the i- ne of suggestion, 
than in that of dogmatic uttcranee; hut In? has 4>ecn ]>laced on sonn? of the? most, important 
committees aj>ix)iiited hy the Committee of Sch?etioii, and for some yi?ar.‘? has }»een on the. panel 
from which chairmen of s(?lect committees are taken. h<?n Mr. Disraeli passed his Reibrm 
Bill, lie appointed Air. Walter a member of the commission fiii* fixing the iic?w honndaries of 
Parliamentary boroughs. 

W'e started hy adverting to the difTicult position in which, when yet hut a young man, 
, Mr. Walter must have felt himself placed on succeeding to his father in Printing House S<pmre. 
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The Foerels of that refjfion have? been so well fj^uanled by the clisting^nished men who liave been 
ill power there, that wo are iiielined to treat as unreliable gossip nine-tenths of what one hears 
as to the Tlitirn and all that eoiieerns it. Tliat the j)aj)er itself has considerably more than doubled 
in size since IS 1-7, there is, liowev(?r, no doubt; and there is quite as little doubt that within 
the same period its j)ro^ress in all other respects has been at least fourfold. These are results 
on wliicli the suliject of our memoir may well priile himself. With a modesty which 
perhaps few men would lie found possessed of under similar circumstances, ho has never brou;[^ht 
himself hcforc the public in coiinecdion with tlie Tlnutfi ; but we believe it would he a great 
mistake to suj)])ose that he is a merely nominal lujad. From the earliest period of his proprietor- 
ship his active inlluence and control have been felt throughout the whole establishment; but 
this has l)(*en without oinharrassing iiiterfereiice with chiefs, iiiemhers of the literary staff, 
or em/j/oj/rfi iu the j>riuting-oiIiee. Jlis policy appears to be to make the best selection for 
the various posts, and then to allow those who fill them considerable limits within the sphere 
of tlicir tiinctions. So marked and unexampled was the advance of the Tuut^H over all other 
comjietitors in this country that a. few years ago it seemed as if the whole field of daily news- 
])apcr literature was going to he surrendered to it; but, strange to say, al)out that very time, 
experiments were being made iu the Tlnten ollice itsedf, which resulted in rendering the ])ro- 
diudion of a cheap newspaper press for the niassc‘s of the people practical as a paying 
undertaking. I'p to the pcu’iod to which we an‘ referring, all newspaper’s wei’C printed from 
'‘formes” of conqiosed tyjjc. TIkm’c was no means of multiplying the number of “formes” 
except by setting up new ones, a ])r<M*(*ss wbicli the time it would have o(*cupied, not to speak 
of its exj>ense, rendered imj)ossible in actual practice. In the c»llice the stereotyping of 

“ formes,'’ or pages of ty|M*, by a raj)id and very <‘hea]) process, was developed with such eomj>lete 
success that it b<H*ame (^asy to multiply fac-similes of each page? so as, even with printing- 
inachiiies much less perb’c’t than tliose in use now, to ])r<»duce any uumher of copies of a pa]»er 
within a very short lime. You could nmke up for the short-comings of your printing-machines 
hv increasing their iiumher, and working off from stereotvj>e fae-simihs of the “formes” of 
type. The TIihvh ilsdl’ would scarcely claim credit for having the •interests of the ])enny 
])ap(*rs in view wlum it. was bringing* abiuit Ibis ehang(‘; but the imj)rovem(mt really was a 
greater r<*volution in newspaper printing than that effected by the late Mr. AValler, when lui 
first iutnaluced st(*am as a motive power in printiiig-jiresses, and its effects have been of the last 
importanec to the chca]> ])ress. Another enormi>us impulse to the production within a few 
hours of any number of j)a])ers for whi(*h a deinaml may exist, was given Vy cxj>eriments in 
the Thuea otliec, which resiilted in the use of u continuous roll o’f pa])er in the printing of neivs- 
papers, instead of single shet^fs of the si/.c of the particailar newspaper. Jt is wdth such a roll 
the “Walter Tress” is fed. This ])rinting machine itself was invented and constnuded on tlie 
Times premises. It was perfected in I SlIl, and it proved even a greater triumph than was antici- 
pated. Of course it is patentetl; hut there is a manufacdory of Walter presses in Printing 
House Square, and large numbers of them ’have l>oen supplied to newspaper projirietors in 
this country, in Germany, and even in America. 

Most people are aware that various inventions for “ composing,^^ or setting up type by a 
machine, have from time to time been brought under the notice of the beads of printing- 
offices. Tlie idea is by no means novel ; but never, until taken up in the Times office, had it 
been reduced to success, mechanically and financially. And the story of its development there 
is a curious one. Among the Germans driven out of France by the insane fury of the French • 
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people thirin^ Ihu Franoo-Oormau war, was u po(*r follow iianunl KastoiiUoin, Uio invonlor 
of a eomi>osing-niaolnnc, which, as orii;inally coiistnulod, was ailai»tf«l only to Fiom*h tvpo. 
Experiments havino^ Ihhmi made with this maehine, it was soon fouinl that its pvineijde was ^uhI, 
though it w^as far from hoiii;' perfect. However, five inaehines on the same ]>rin(‘ij)le were manu- 
factured in the workshops of Printing House Sipiare, and suhmitted to the test of actual ojieratit)n. 
After longf trial, in the course of which various imjiortant modiiications wvrv introduced, (Mmiposin.o*- 
machines are now constantly at Witrk in the 7V////*.v ollice, and about three ])a^es of the pajxM* an» 
every day set up hy their means. The operators are a]iprentices trained in the ollice. In conm*clii»n 
with these machines are mechanical ajipliaiwes hy which tin* ty]>e for their use is not onlv <‘ast 
hut dressed. There is no such thino* as old or even middle-ap‘d type in the juantiuLV-ollices of 
the Time^ now. New type is always being* cast, ami thus the* supjdy fi>r the tubes of the 
composing-machines and the cases of the comj)osilors arc lu‘ing c(»ntinuallv rcm*wed. ^riu* 
enormous progress of the pa])cr itself, and the accommodatii>n reejuired on the ]>remises in the 
way of extensive workshops, have remh*red lU'cessary the gn‘at ]»ile of building which IMr. 
^Valter has now erected in Que .n \'icloria Street and Printing House Sipiare. 

The exjieriments in iMr. Walter's jirinting-tdlicc have not emit* 1 with stcre(dyj>ing. the 
continuous roll, the* Walter Press, and the <*oni])osing-machinc. Other mcclainical dilliculties 
are in progress of solution then*. It. is w(‘ll that a. man with his pi'cnniarv means and 
niechanieal n‘sonrees should carry ont tentativt* elforls in such a din*etion, bei'anst* they ironld 
not be made, under equally favourable eouditi<nis, by ]n‘rsons in less fortunatt* eircnnistanc *s. 

The probable eiVecls of tin* ebeap j>ress on the vast inlbu'nce wi(*ldcd by the 7V///c.v has be *11 a 
matter of fre(|uent sjKuailation j but it is beli(»V(Hl that the yV///r.v does not r. ganl itself as tlic 
competitor of any of it.s. con1cni]M»rarics. Its jxdicy is to lotld an imjicrial posili«>n all over the 
English-speaking world. Jt seeks to exercise a rc<-ogniscd iullucnct* rui tin* <*ducatcd inti*lh‘<t 
of the country; and when one c<uisiders that in tin* <*omnmnily of intcll(*ct and ]>oIitics, as much 
as ill almost ov(‘ry other sph(*rc of soididy, there is a growing tcMidcncy towards ccntialisat itni, one 
can nndt*rslaiid such a policy, dearly, it must a convenience, if not an actual ncci‘s.sity, for tlie 
coininunity that the governing classics of J'higlaiid shmdd have* a common oigan in wbirb may 
be expressed the various phas(*s of piihlie thouglit. I'bc I'imrs may he regarded as holding a 
certain neutral position for this juirposi* ; and this jiosition it thus!- ('ontinne to mainlain, so long 
as it- is true to itself and its jiasl history. All thci most r-'inarlv.ihlc collisions oj thought. s<*tdv, 
by choice, their first exjircssion in that ]«ijM*r; and thus it iias the oj»port unify of aooepling t)r 
rejecting the cream of everythin;- Then, owing to its grf‘at sl/c, its i and 

the extent of its staff, it is aide iov dilisli an unrivalled volume of ra])id and <»riginal intelligence. 
15y means of a .special wire from J\iris int(» its ollice, throngli wliieh message.': an? being t ransniiltcd 
f ro n nine o’clock in the evening till the liour at which the paj>er goes to ])n?ss, tin* 7Vwr.y is 
put in possession of not funy Frtaich news, hut also «>! all tlic inijiorlant lO/Ws r(.'ccive<l at its 
office in Paris, during the evening and night, from other j)arts of tin? Continent. 

It will thus l>e seen that, as regards the in its rclali<»ns towards ilie ]*nblic, Mr. 

Walter ha.s with signal success carried out and developed the ])oliev of his father. He lia,s 
travelled much, and kept liim.self fully informed of the pr(»gres.s <»f things in ot her eonntrics. A 
few years ago he went over the Unitcxl States of America, and made a carel'ul study of the 
working of the jiolitical and social in.stitiitions of the great J{c]»nl>li(?. He hears the reputation 
of being an excellent employer. He ba.s been much favoured by Provichmee, too indeed, be ia 
what the world would agree in calling a fortunate man, except in one sad instance. One deep 
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calamily he has sustained — a sorrow loo sacred to he touched upon otherwise than vciy tenderly. 
Mention of it cannot, however, be oniittcKl in this memoir. At the Christmas of ]S70, his eldest 
son, a young* man of the very hig^licst jiromise, just returned from his travels in distant lands, 
was drowned in the lake at Bearwood while in the midst of recreation with the family who were 
rejoicing' at his opportune arrival for the festivities of the season, lie lost his life in a noble 
effort to rescue one of his brothers who had fallen through the ice, and who, happily, was 
siivtd. If any leiHhly consolation could have been afforded to Mr. Walter, it must have been 
onveved in the Universal sympatliy tendered to him by the country in the darkest hour of his 
i^NLavcincnt. 

In conclusion, it may he stated that in ISIO Mr. Walter graduated B.A., having taken 
honours at his <(»llege, Exeter. In he graduated M.A., and in 184*7 he was called to the 

Bar at In’ncolii^s Inn. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant of London and Berkshire, and his legal 
} .iidi(‘s liavc well cpialified him for the discharge of his duties as a magistrate. Mr. Waller 
has been twice married: first, in 181ii, to Emily Frances, eldest dangliter of Major 11. Court. 
'Diis lady died in 1858; and in 18(I1 he married Flora, third daughter of the late James Monro 
Macnahb, Esq., of Iligldield Park, Hants. Mr. Walter has a large family of children, and his 
eldest surviving son is Mr. Arthur Walter. 


[The Pk rtrait is taken from a Photop-afh in the toller tioft of Aftssrs. Parraud <5r» ytrrard^ of Gloucester Place, Portman Sguare,^ 
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W II.VTUVl-R (;Jse may l)c true of Thomas Carlyle— wlmt over may bo tlibUJlrlit of bis 
csjieeial system of ])hil()soj>by or of bis ])olicy for the world’s fjood pivernance- it 
must be allowed that he, more than any other ]:]u<,Hishmau of his eentury, has coloured and 
modellcHl English Ihoufsht. If Dr. Samuel Johnson be ex(ei)led, it is )troI>ahle (hat no man has 
ever more distiiielively stamjied the ima<;e of his own ffenius u]ion the lilemry feeliu<' «)f his 
time. He has bequeathed to us no new faith, he has evolved no new system. 'I'he iiilliieiieo 
exerted by him has been, ar.d is, almost jairely idiosyiieratie. It wouhl bo jiossihle to exjiress 
in a dozen or so of the wise saws of iinti(|uity the whole of tlie (arhiean piiilosophy. Yet. ho 
has jtroved himself one of the most orijjinal — one of the newest and freshest t)f men. 'I’lie 
common|ilaeo in life is jileiitiful heeaiise tlie eommou|)laee in man is jilimtiful. Ihdwer Eyttou 
])ointed out that one of the chief attributes <if ''cnius is tlie caitaeily of womhir. J''or (lie man 
of gfcuius nj'e cannot wither nor l ustoin stale the variety and marvellousness of thing's. Eor the 
great scientist new ro.ads are for ever being ojiened and new revelations lieing made, hut for tho 
great moral jdiilosojiher the bounds are coin|riralively narrowed. Truth was always true, 
purity always jmre, courage always courageous. In wliatever jiath duty might walk, tho 
moralist could have hut one word of counsel — “ Eidlow.” Hut to any new and greatly gifted 
soul to whom the old gosjicl maybe given to jireach, the wonder and the s|ilendour of the world 
of duty are not dulled because of age, or made threadbart! and iiiglorious by the re|)eti(ion of 
their claims. To Thomas Carlyle, at haist, they have afijiealed with all imaginal'le strength 
and freshness, and with an almost projihetic ardour he has laitl once more before the world tho 
oldest of its axioms. 

The special characteristic of (’arlylc’s genius is probably its intensity. He is for ever 
enthusiastically in earnest. He i- iiic very Homc'r of prose, but he ni!ver p'riuitv himself 
to slumber. It is obviously im,'<., ;i 'j for him to over-infonu the i;x)<ression of his ojiinion. 
But for this his literary style m ^nt occasionally be cadled exaggerative. It is not so, b(s-auso 
he is intenser even than his language, and biH-ause language has no toiu! more piercing than 
that in which he him.sclf is inwardly addressed. He is terribly in c.iriufst in all things, because 
to him the universe is in all things so terribly in earnest. \Mien he sv-ui-s, it is as if 
neecssity were laid upon him. He has a tine capc' ity for scorn, ai d he i-- .irns lew things 
more emphatically than dilletantisrn, the science of ch-gant ease and graceful indolence. In 
the keenness of his satire, the sjdendour of his eloquence, anil the almost volcanic nature of 
his denunciation, he is very like Byron; but his satire and his denunciation have never lost 
point or force — as ByTon’s did — by being merely the outward sign of a discontented cfjotism. 
He is free from all intellectual dandyisms and smallnesses. Wiiethcr tlie world is ns bad ns 
he has believed, and whether bis system for its cure is the only one, may he allow’cd to remain 
16 
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for the present as open questions. But it must be ackiiowledg'cd that he is calmly and fully 
persuaded of the truth of his own presentments. He has no love more pronounced than tliat 
for accuracy; and the union of a poetic passion of utterance with a painstaking^ and historical 
adherence to fact is veiy notable in all he has written. 

The history of Mr. Carlyle is that of his mental achievements. The catalog^ie and the 
analysis of his books will form the truest biog^raphy wo shall be readily able to secure. Ilis 
surround ilia's from the earliest would be iiitercstingf could we authoritatively know them; but, 
exc'-'pt for bare tacts and fifyurea, information on those topics is not to be found. The world 
will probably have it some day at Carlyle's own hand. In Iloddam parish, in the county of 
Dumfries, stands the little villag[‘e of Ecclefechan, a. small place with a sing^ular renown of its 
own, as eonfainin^ a greater number of bridges than any other township or jKirisli in the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Curri(‘, one of the earliest biogra])hers of Burns, was born a few miles from 
hero, and bore vvas a future reviewer of Dr. (kirrie introduced to existence on the fourth of 
Dec(?mbcr in the year 170.5. The elder Carlyle was a farmer, most ])robably not a large 
fanner. One of the reviewers of fuiure days demanded to know why the ^^son of an Eecde- 
fechan carter'' was to rule ov(»r libirature; a foolish phrase of seorn which was never altogether 
unjustified in fact. The fatliiw of Thomas (Carlyle appears to have been a man of much 
penetration and sagacity. We have it on the sou's authority that the family ebaraetcristies 

all pointed that way. ^‘1 never heard tell," lie said at Edinburgh, “of any clever man that 

came out of entirely stupid ])cn|)le." S])eakiiig of his own case, he said, “ I can trace the 
fatlier and the son and the grandson, and the family stamp is quite distinctly legible in each 
of them." It is most probable — inde(*d, it is almost certain- — that the autobiograjdiy of the 
littl(! (jiK'sehen, in “Sartor Itcsartus," is in all its inward senseis that of Carlyle himself. In 
point of fact, cliild-exj)crienccs of an intellectual kind can only bo written in the first person, 
and wore never truly written exc(^j)t from within. The quiet rustic surroundings of the 
German jdiilosopher's childhood are also very like those of his Scottish creator. Entepfulil 
ma}’^ readily betaken as the tietional apology for Ecclefechan; and the country school of Diogenes' 
youth v/ould b(?ar some comparison with the i)arish school of Scot^land in the earlier years of 
this centiiiy. From the little iiarish school (Carlyle went to the larger school at Annan, and 
thciicc, at the age of fourteen, to lluj University of Edinburgh. Here he came, as he himself 
has so ]i:itlietically said, hungry for all sorts of knowledge, young, fresh, eager, with the world 
b(?fore him ; and here he work<*d for seven or eight years, not in the most rigid way. AVe hear 
of him that he; was irregular in application, but that wlicii be did work he carried all things 
before him. The desultory reading be is reported to have done at this time seems incredibly 
groat in quantity. lie studied niaibcmatics under Professor Leslie, and his first promise of 
distinction appeared in that direction. The first intention of bis collegiate training was 
that he sliould enter the ministry; but that jdaii was abandoned long before he left the 
University. Ild formed at Annan and confirmed at Edinburgh one of the most beautiful of 

friendships. It was during the freshest and most impressionable period of life that he bccamo 

ae(iuaintod with Iklward Irving, the once famous preacher, a man who is now almost forgotten, 
except here and there by a few religionists who have adopted his name, and whose forerunners he 
repudiated before the close of his brief life. There are many still alive who recall the excitement 
Irving's doctrines crcalcd in London ; but there are few wdio have any longer any living memory 
of the man himself, or who can, at this distance of time, fairly appreciate the causes of the excitement 
Carlyle's picture of him helps greatly to a realisation of the wonderful intlueucc he exerted; 
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anil there are sketches from other hands of the two youn*> men in their fervid vontliful friemU 
ship, which are full of interest and beauty. Alexander Sinitli found eoininonphu-o i)eo]de who 
remembered, and were proud to remember, the two youiifj fellows walkinj^ up ami down for 
hours to;^ether on the sands opposite the tonn '' of KireaUly. Carlyle even tlwMi was 

deep, earnest, melaiieholy, reticent, but ^iven now and aj^ain to vehement onthursts of the 
volcanic order. Irving was a lon,«>^, powerful, ficree-^ostured, impassioned man, with a vivid 
complexion and a vivid manner, ami a dreadful sipiiiit, which e^avc a look almost of diahliM-ii? 
to otherwise noble features. Tliey were as David and Jonathan tof^-ether, “ but Jonallian bOl 
on the hills, not of (Jilhoa, but of vanity, and David was left beliiml to mourn liis fall/^ 
Carlyle has spoken of him as “the bravest, most beuntifid, and most i)rollnMly soul he has 
ever eneountered, or now, after experienee enough, <*an hoju? to eneoniiler. From sueli a man 
these are j^reat words, carry in;;: themselves a fame which is more worthy Ilian a ;;reat 

deal of public ap])lause or reni anbranee. 

TIic autobionpi-jpliical interest of “ Sartor Dosartiis evidently extends lieyoml the time of youth. 
Its odneational satire is obviously levelled as mneh at tlu‘ eurrienlnm of the Si-oltisli as that of 
the German University, and the experiences f>f Carlyle and (d‘ Ten felsd rock on leaving; their st lulics 
are not dissimilar. Of the ]M)ssil)ililies of an aefiial Jlliimino (*]»isod;*,'* iji tlie ease of ( arl\ le 
Inmself xve have no authority to spi^ak, but, as in the ease of IVniiysoirs “ Loeksley Hall/' the 
tiMiderness is so tender, and tlie whole tone so ]nMNonal and so inforinod with ]):issiou ol‘ one sort 
and another that it is more than ])robab)y real. On liis lati'sl public appearance, belbn* I he 
students at luliiibur;»‘b, (airlyle esjieiaally advised each youn;;* man then* (hli;*r‘nlly b> si'ck out 
Unit work in tin? world for wliieb lie felt biniself liUed. In liis own ease that ililipynt. s arch 
seems to have been attended with nnieli dillieulty. Jt is r(‘eonh*d of a I'erlain ;;*reat man that 
on bein;> told by another, “I must, live, and that, plea boin;;* olTi*n‘d as tln^ ivxense fora meanness 
or dishonesty, he rej)liel, 1 cannot reeoirnise the neee-tsity.’' W ilh 1'liomas Carlyh? tin* mere 
necessity of living* was small <‘ntnpan»d with the inves-iity of livin';* w<dl and worthily. l'\»r a 

time he was uneertain as to llie way in whiih In* should walk. With his friend Irvin;;* In? 

worked for some two yarn as a seluMdma^ler, iiimself inst met in;;- in tin; seieiiei* of mathematics. 
In the year lS:2:i or lS:b’> he beeaiiie tutor to Mr. Cliarliss Ibiller, and has left on record liis 
alTection for his I)n|»il, with wiiorri ho remained on terms of frieiidsliip niilil they were sejiarated 
by death. The relation of jMij)il and t(‘aeher was sustained until 1^:2 f, and the time wiii«li 
went between tliese dates was utilised ])\r (’arlyl ,• in literary work, and literary prep ir.il ion. 
Here and tliere be Inul made an appearance in that way, always writ in;; with ”ieal <*h*arness 
and force; but bis first regular eocfr** -itiolns to literature w<*rc made in tlie Jjfuuttm which 

was then under the control of Loi;;lt Hunt and (diaries Lrnnb. Sir J)avi(l Brewster's Fneyelopa^tlia 
offered another opportunity, and Carlyle wrote for it l)io;;*raphie:s of .Alontft’icpiieii, Montai;;*he, 
Korlblk, Nelson, and the elder and youn«*er Pitt. He ;,mv(* fnrllier evi«lener of liis talent and 

taste for mathematics h}' the pnbi JvJl itioij of his translation of Jje;;;eiidre*s whieli 

be prefixed an ori;;iiial Ussav' on Proportion. Kverylhin;;* lie did b«)re llie s amp ol vi;**orou*, 
and orig’inal thought, tliougli the great, and cliaraelrn’istie dialeet, now known as (.arlylesc?, 

is not recognisable in any effort made by liim up to Ibis time. That strange and powerful style 
seems cliiclly to have been formed during the study and translation of Goethe’s philosophical 
romance, the "'Apprenticeship of AVilhclm Meistcr.'^ Pefore undertaking the translation of 
that great work, he positively saturated himself with its influence. He inastenid its meaning 
and conceived its spirit anew. As a translation the work is uni(^ue and supreme. One of the 
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most laug^liable thing;s in literature is Jeffrey's reception of this work in the Edinlnrgh Eeview. 
The patronising way in which that autocrat among the penmen compliments Carlyle upon the 
decency of liis acquaintance with the German tongue, is scarcely more richly humorous than 
his review of the book itself, which opened with a sweeping censure, and concluded with a 
panegyric. '^The whole of this work,^^ wrote Jeffrey, '^appears to us foolish, puerile, stilted, 
and absurd. In the last paragraph of his review he proclaimed that '^whatever may be the 
national difference in taste, genius is permanent and universal.^^ The work, it must be allowed, 
never ai)pealed to English thought and sympathy as it did to thought and sympathy in Germany. 
That singular mixture of the transcendental and the vulgar, which constitutes the true German 
sublime, has but little claim upon the average English intellect. Or, to speak with greater accuracy, 
the average English mind demands that the two elements shall be presented after a somewhat 
different fashion from that in which they most greatly charm the GcM*tnaii render. The super- 
sublime agonies of the ^'Sorrows of AVerther^^ arc mingled with a d('tail of domestic circumstance 
which to the English mind lends the wdiolo story a somewhat burlesque air; but the Teutonic 
intellect recognises no element of bathos in the most intimato mingling of the commonplace 
and the sublime, in the sudden rising from the one or the sudden descent to the other. Goethe 
grew fur beyond the early standard lie had attained when he first charmed the German ear, 
and somewhat despised his own youthful effort; but it is significant that even the younger of 
the masculine minds of ]higland were moved to laughter by it from the first. The chief 
result of the translation of Willielia Mcistcr^^ was the formation of Carlyle's literary style, 
which became thouceforth iutensc^ly German. It has had its savage critics, and its enthusiastic 
imitators. Scarcely a writer of promise came forward for years whoso manner was not more or 
less moulded by the Carlylean intluencc. 

He was now fairly afloat on the sea of lit(*raturc. In the year 1820 he married Miss Welsh, 
a lineal descendant of John Knox, lie has announced himself as a strong believer in pedigree, 
and his married life at least in part justified his theory. There arc few things more intensely 
pathetic than the cj)itaph written by Carlyle upon his wife after forty ytjars of married intercourse, 
and few women have earned a higher tribute of affection than that contained in the words For 
forty years she cheered me in all of noble I did or attempted.'^ The melancholy words in wliicli 
he says tliat with her death ilie light of his life has gone out," arc in thcni.selves a most 
mournful and most noble tribute to deiiarted worth. Ikit in those earlier days, newly married, 
and well and wisely married, Inaving, too, a settled and solid plan for life before him, knowing 
his work and loving it, and living his own life undisturbed, in the xJeasant little country places 
ho had chosen, he seemed surrounded with an almost idyllic joy and quiet. AVith his wife came 
to him a little estate at Craigciij>uttoek, some fifteen miles from Dumfries, and here he lived and 
laboured for a time, now and again leaving it for another home at Comely Dank, Edinburgh. The 
reader may find a charming description of his method of life at this time in one of his letters 
to Goethe. His t^*anslation of the great German's prose masterpiece had led to a very affectionate 
and close corre.s])ondence between them. Carlyle always rcgar.led Goethe as the intellectual 
giant of Europe, and took a groat and reverent delight in his friendship until the close of the 
poet's life put an end to their intercourse. The German clement was growing more and more 
attractive to him. In the year of his marriage he made his first contribution to the Edinburgh 
Eeriew, in the shape of an essay on Jean Paid Eichtcr, whom he may almost be said to 
have introduced to the English jicople. 

The result of his German studies made itself visible in its most pronounced and distinctive 
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form in tbo years 1833 3*1', when “Sartor Resartiis,” having^ been refused by several publishers, 

was at length brought out in serial form in Fnf.n*r's M.h/nziiK*, ‘‘It was wrilteu/' says the 
author, “among llie inoiiiitaiu s(»liiu(les in 1S31 ; but, owing to iiupediineuts natural and aeeiilenlal, 
could not for seven years more appear as a volume iu Knglaiul ; and had at last to elip itself in 
pieces/ and be eoiitciit to struggle out, bit by bit, in some courageous maga/ini» tiuit oiTered.*' 
The name of the hero of this remarkable work is a Clerman rendering of tin* vulgar ICnglish 
for the drug asafietidn, the village in which ho is horn and hred is iMitepfuhl — I)ueh]>onil) 

and the work of whieh ho is the author is published hy Stillsehweigen and ("o. (Sih*nee anil 
of the city of Weissniehtwo (Ono-knows-not -where). To reailcrs unramiliar with the (lenuan 
language those names ])iiss(Ml as genuine, and even to those who eoidil juTeeive tiie humour llms 
quaintly veiled, the question as to whether the singular names might not have been cliosen 
by an original German writer remained o])eii. The hook was not at tirst siieee.'^sriil, a faet, wliieh 
singular as it, may appear, is fully home out hy eontem])orary crilieism. ( arivle’s friend, John 
Sterling, writing to him from lliirstnioneiMux, on the 2tMh of May, JSoo, asks quite mournfully 
how it is that the book has found “so little aecej)lanee among tin? bi‘st and most, energetic 
minds of the country.^^ rublie opinion changed greatly on that question, and “ Sartor Hesarins '' 
is now for ever one of tht^ very foremost oi‘ Knglisli classics. Stialing himself classes the book 
with the rhapsodico-retlective forms of iieiion, and ]>iils its author side by side with Itahelais, 
Montaigne, Sterne, and Swift ; Init ho (hqdores the faet that his friend has fallen info quaint nesr.es 
of dialect, thinking the matter of tlie book sutliciently startling without the i ii t rod net i* >11 of 
eingular words and phrases. It is worth notiee that almost every word whieh Sterling singles 
out for coiulemnation has alreaily become an integral j>arf. of the language. Sterling could not 
ot that time fully aj)prociale the enormous vitality of Garlyle’s work, which was not, as the 
friendly critic fancied, founded on any school, but w;is itself the foiindat ion of a school. Its 
jirogress in England was slow. Two Anu'rican editions of the hook aj»jK*ar to have been 
printed before an English jiulilishep was found to issue it as a V(»lume. Ihit J.eforcj long, its 
reputation grew to fitting stature, aiid the book has now a jdacc* wliich no critk ism (*aii disturb. 

Whilst “Sartor Uesartus^^ was as yet but float ing ou the (^dge of faun*, (arlyle caiue 
to London, and established himself .at C'helsiai, in a certain old-fashioned red-hriek house of 
the Queen Anne j)eriod, in Great Cheyiie How, Erorn thence Ik; sent out, in the year JS37, 
the greatest book of his lifetime, the “History of lh<; J'rench U(;volul ion.” He had, j»rior to 
its publication, come before the li-erary ])ublic in another way. In 1 he appearerl as a 

lecturer, and delivered a curr*:e of lec.tur<;s on (jernian lit(;ratun; at AN illis s Itrioms. In the 
next year he delivered another c* irse, entitled tbe “History fd Literature: or, the Successive 
Periods of European Culture, This series found audience at llu; Literary Jn.sl itution, J'Mward 
Street, Portman Square. The “ Ilevolutions of Alodeni Europe was th«* til if; of a tliinl scries. 
None of these lectures were j ublished in book form, but the leelin'(*r w.'j '■ ^iS^itjtt^ually j»rej'aring 
himself for an outburst of siuh literary sjdeiidour as England had m.fc hrfure. In an 

earlier part of the century Sir AN alter Scott *had astonislufd J'.umpc by the rapidity and 
fecundity of his genius. Carl^vlc in and about the year I SoO was fated fo rival Sir AN alter 
in rapidity of production whilst he presmled his very antithesis in slow and careful labour. In 
1838, “Sartor Resartus" appeared in book form for the fir.st lime in England. In 1S37, 
the “French Revolution followed, and took the world by storm. In ISIO, lie delivered 
at the London Institution his magnificent series of lectures on “ Heroes and ^Hero AVorship,^^ 
and published his ess.ays on Cliartism, Here was a simple coming in for one year. Carlyle 
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rose at once to the head of literary Eng^Iand. He became the chosen and elected prophet 
and king* of the richer half of the intellectual men of the day. His strange great dialect, 
his trenchant satire, liis tremendous denunciation, his terrible earnestness, combined together 
and told irresistibly. lie was utterly new — ^altogether mi generis. There was and had 
been none like him. He iuspir.^d such a fever of admiration as the history of modern men 
of letters can find no i^arallel for. Everybody wrote and talked Carlylese. The very critics 
wore infected with his style, and employed the strange tongue they disclaimed and vilified. 
There can he no reasonable doubt that his French Revolution " introduced a new epoch 
in the science of history : and there is every reason to believe that his estimate of the men 
and the events of the jieriod With which he deals Will remain to the world as its liiial and 
ultimate verdict. The deliauchcd prince of Copper-coloured countenance, the loud-voiced 
Danton witli his shaggy hair, Robespierre witli the sca-grecii in his face, Mirabeau with his 
eyes aflame, tlm ignorant-, liiingry, fierce, impaticilt people waiting C}i fjnetie at the bakers* doors, 
the wild jH’occssions ami speeches, the goings to and fro, the awful trium])h of mad populace 
over brutal aristocracy — all these things are set clown in those immortal pages in such a 
fashion as to bo beyond the possibility of oilier lights. One wlio lias road Carlyle^s history 
of that time, is too a])t to feel as though he had bciui througli it to be o])eii to other 
influenees. The writer so enipliati(*ally inakcjs an eye-witness of liis rea(h*r that another version 
than his own seems at on(*e lame and incrediblcj. The r(*ader Can almost fancy that lie has been 
present at the splcMulid reception of Ltniis the Well-beloved, and that, in a cliangetl time?, he 
has seen Louis, no longer beloved, die liis forlorn and miserable death. He can almost bclievo 
that he has heard the droadlul Cn Tra, and that ho has seen the Rastillo sacked and broken, 
and the severed head of the wicked alastocrat borne aloft with that satiric grass betwoon the 
lips which will vent their foolish no more. The liglit in whieh Carlyle has placed 

all these events may be somewhat lurid, but it is certainly wonderfully vivid. It is worth 
notice that even Carlyle’s own disclaimer has not allayed one misconeeptioir into which ho 
fell in the earlier edition of his work. The story of the sinking of tlie ship Vetifjcnr has now 
been definitely proved to be iinlrue, and has beiui excised froln the jiagcs of the history. Hut 
even this, and the lengthy apjiendix in wliudi the fraudulent nature of the narrative is exposed, 
have failed to kill the story, a' fact wliieli is largndy due to the groat vitality and force of its 
original relation. 

Ill Past and Presemt^^ was published, and naturally excited a good deal of attention. 

Its most admirable feature is tlu^ portrait of Abbot Samson, who is as genuinely alive as any 
ligure to be found in the whole realms of fiction and history. In his dealings with the Present^' 
Carlyle has not ))e(Mi thouglit so successful. His general outlook upon things is very mournful, 
and even almost desjiairing. In ISio aj)p(?areJ ^‘Oliver Crornweirs Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations,^^ a book which for the first time enabled the student of English history to form 
for himself a clear and definite portrait of one of its most siguificaut charaeters. In his intro- 
duction Carlyle sjicaks of himself as one of’ those “ who struggle, piously, passionately, to 
behold, if but in glimpses, the faces of our vanished fathers,” and it is his highest praise that 
he has given the world to behold at least one great face clearly. The statue of Cromwell had 
been so jielfcd with mud, and so whitewashed over such of the mud as stuck to it, and had 
again and agsiin been so pelted and whitewashed that all recognisable likeness had long since 
been hidden. Anything like a clear and honest conception of the life and character of the 
Protector had become almost impossible. English Puritanism is indeed deeply indebted to 
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Carlyle^ who has onoo more made it seem not only possible and natural, hul, in spite of its 
frig^iditics and austerities^ a very noble manifestation indeed. It is one of the literaiy facta 
of the nineteenth century that history is not any longer written in the dry-as-diist manner. 
The historical romances of Sir AValter Scott did much to l)riuL 7 ahnut the new nn'lhoil of histoiy, 
and Carlyle, more than any other writer, has sueceeded in bleiulinj^; the interest of 

romance with the precision and fidelity of history. The success of the new book aj»pears to 
liave surprised Carlyle, who speaks of it as '^eontrary to exjM'cliit ion/* that the first edition 
has spread itself abroad with some degree of impetus,^’ and that a s(*'‘ond has been called 
for. Immediattdy after its appearance here it was published in Ani(*riea, and had there a siuress 
quite as marked as that nehieved at home. 

Latter-Day Painjddets ai>peared in IS.'iO, and their tune of dmnineiat ion and scorn 
raised a tremendous critical outcry. M.any of the more jiidit'ious of (*ai*lyle’s admirers wished 
that he had not written or had not jmblisliad this book, which is a ])ure Jeremiad <»f nrath 
and contempt for all things and sundry. 

Ill the year f(dlowiiig, wliilst the critical war was still waging, tlie most heautiful and 
charming of all his works a|)|)eared, the Life of John Sfiading.” It might he said, 
with some show of reason, that the two biograjdiies ol Jolin Sterling lilti'd him, alter death, 
into a somewhat fictitious importance, and it is certainly true that, long alter all recognisable 
work of his has died, bis meiUAiiy will b(» j»reserved by the accident of Carlyle’s friend.- 1. ip for 
him. As a nnuilal indication tin* book is very valuable?. Jl reveals a ik'W aspect in the 
writer. The French llevcdut ion” luis no clement which ..jh- i:* knelling. 'J'e.deJv.ln i ?. 


dwells in the cave of llie te(‘ili-gvinding\ *• ' 

^'Sartor llesartns,*^ llicre are touches td‘ sweet dom-^ aou IioineliMc-.s, w<* an? scanarly 

prepared for such a volnme as lhat on ])oor Sterling. Carlyle lias ])n?sc‘ntcd ns with a pndnre 

so thoroughly characteristic, that we learn at l(*ast as much of him as of his subject. Cm; ol 

the most ""remarkable eharaeteristics of Che work is that it reveals a^ mneli indirectly ami by 

im]dication— of the writer himself, as it docs, diroetly and by way (d* st raight forward narrative, of its 
suhjoet. I3y a sort of princij)l<.; of common eoiiscMii it lias come In he plaei^l in alin(*st tin; saimi 
rank as Boswell’s famous of Johnson.'’^ No two works could well he nion? widi-ly diverse, 

and the only point of resemhlam*e between tl.e.n lies in tin* evident raillifnlness of tli(‘ portraiture 
of their respective hcToes, Tlmre is added to the intca-est the reader fcads in the main figure 
that which is cxcRcmI by the p:s-ple among whom he moves. Iloswell inlrodnees us to Keyiiolds 
and Goldsmith and Garriidv. Cavlylc gives us glimp.se.s of (Jladstone and S!nart Mill, and a 
pcwfeclly wonderful portrait of tfoleriilge. It is a somewhat monrnfnl fact that i he great, dead 
arc less known to us than are ti.c shadowy creatures which they Ilicms.dve.s call. I into life. 
The reason for this doubtless is tliat gemins Ics rarely (romle.scemled to h.ognajd.y, in o 

which fact the ^^Life of Sterling^* grows to he of double value. Me • long ivgan cc 
it as one of the pleasantest of books. To an - ntlinsiast ic ailm.rer of - ■ ■ ^ ^ * 

Homer should dcsc^end from liis place amid, ’k ■ gods to talk to us o le a ans o 

yesterday. The glimpses of life at the Stc;rh. ; Club are very cdiarmn.g, hrm ami seatten-d 
as they are, and the little village of Llanhlcthian, and the epnet country 
have been drawn by the hand of Boccaccio himself no whit more sweetly. ‘ 
was one more of reveakd possibilities than achievements, and he died V .a"' 

There has been something singularly mournful about Carlyle^s intensc;.st Irumd.slnps. (.oellic, 

Irving, Sterling, all died early in li!s knowledge of them. 
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It was well known that for many years he had been cng-aged upon the Life of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and when in 1858 the first volume of that work appeared it excited an 
almost unprecedented interest. In vividness and amplification of detail it is equal with the 
French llevolution,^^ and Frederick is made to move once more before the reader in his habit 
as he lived. The portrait of ‘^old Fritz'' is marvellously clear, g^onial, and life-like; and 
the whole work is instinct with <ho life of the time de])icted. In the course of his studies 
for this history, (Carlyle visited (jcrmany for the fii'st time, and familiarised himself with 
localities., and with documents whicli were only aceessihle there. 

till the 2iid of Ajiril, 18(»(i, he was installed as Lord Hector of the University of Edinburgh, 
and the occasion was throughout the United Kingdom regarded as one of the greatest interest. 
Extraordinary efforts were made to secure tickets of admission to the hall in which the Hector’s 
B]>t'e(di \vas delivered. On the jdatform the now Lord Hector was itilvoduccd to the President 
of the University in the person of Sir David Brewster, and President and Lord Hector possibly 
thought of a bygone introduction when the lull or was unknown, and when the earliest avenuo 
to fame was opened to him in the columns of “ JJrewster's Eneyelopa>(.lia..'’ The sjicech, 
delivered in the old homely Annantlalc aeeeiil, was received with indescrihable enthusiasm. 
One who was ])resent writes. Hint towards the close the ajqdaiise liecame l(*ss fretpiciiT, the 
silence became that of a woven spell, and ibe recitation of the beautiful lines from Goetlio at 
the end was so masterly, so marvellous, that one felt in it, that Carlyle’s n'al anathemas 
against rhetoric were but the expression of his knowledge that there is a rhetoric licyoiid nil 
other arts." He declined, in a humorous letter, the degree offered him on this occasion, on 
j Ic.'t v/f |iossiblo confusions between lumself i..id Ids brollnu*, Dr. (^arlylo, who is also a man 
of high note, and is known to literat ure as tlie author of a translation of Dante. 

During the agitation which took jdaeo on Governor I'lyre’s action in the Jamaica outbreak, 
Carlyle strongly sifted with that much-abused olllcial, and gave his name to the l]yre Defence 
Cominittco. Ho expressed the warmest sympathy with Germany through the Franco- German 
war, and, partly on tliis ground, hut, eliietly as a recognition of the work he liad done in ])roinigating 
the knowledge of German literature in Ihigland, the Emperor William conferred upon him the 
Ordre potir le Merit e, an ord('r instituted by Frederick the Great. This was a recognition of 
worth and service whicli lie felt himself entitled to accept, and there was a universal feeling 
that though it added nothing to his position or his fame, it could yet have been nowhere more 
worthily bestowed. 


rortrait rrepxed to tids Mmcir is ec/ird, hy fermissicft, from a Photograph fy Messrs, Elliott and Ftyi] 








The Earl of Dufferinl 


rpiIE Earl of Pufforin is a mwn formtMl for )»o|nilarily. He has iiualities whirli endear him to all 
-L maimer of widely dilTerinn* ])eoide. If he is not as inv-imiiiienl as sonu?, he is in most, 
thing's very considerahly above other men. He r(‘sio*iied parly polities loo earlv lo havt‘ niadeanv 
gTeat name l>y their ])iirsiiit, I)nt he was lo<d\(‘(l to as one ol the nu>st promising* of lln‘ rising* spi'akers 
and jK)litieians in tin* House ol L.n'ds during his slay there. Jlis ecninsels wen* generally sound, and 
were not the less (;onvineing heeanse they W(*r(* always good-humoured and very (d’leii amiiso gly 
ollered. In the held ol literatim* again In* has di»ne giiod work, though he has doin* hut liltle, ,md 
that little in a somewhat careless and ndlieking way. He is full of a rich aud raey and lanoant 
humour, which seems U) hi^ less of the intellec'l than the heart. It is the humour not of satire or 
caricature, hut of a (jiialily wlii<*h seems in its perfeelmn to he deyelopeil only in the Irish 

gentleman. He can give yon an exhaustive, a stat<*sman-like, and an aeeurale aeeoiint of the 
manifold causes which l(‘d to the religious dislurhanees ol’ Syria., and can exhihit in his adminislration 
of affairs there great statesmanly (|ualif ies, can he at oimm* lirni and eoneiliator\ he can write for 
you, under other einaiiiistanees, a narration of a notoy(*r-soher leehiudic dinner, wiiieh for downright 
fun and jollity would ])ass muster with honours hy tlie side* of Leyi*r’s most hriiliaiit page he is 
tlie author of one of tlie most ]»owerfnlly-t<*i’rilde of ballads, and one (d the most fareieally funny 
of all dog-Latiii sjieeehes. The eynicail French jihilosoplier deline I the necessaries of hap]dness as a 
hard heart and a good digestion. The general opinion lias, it is to he hoped, teiideil somewhat against 
the iirst half of that deliiiition. in Lord DiilTerin’s case a good heart and a. smihd and roluisl 
constitution have gone far; and the f’aj»])iiiess which has fallen lo his own shan? he rellects upon 
others. He is publicly and socially a favourite, and is every where a welcome gu(*st. (’harlcs Keade, 
in that am using “ The lilooiner,^^ de.serihe.s in Mr. Mtzpalriek an Jrisli gent leniaii who 


retains all the delightful (jiialities of his nation without its prejudi< es. Such a man is liord Dullcriii. 
He is characteristically Irish, hut only so on tlie eii:"*v>jng* sidix It wonll he fo hatter llie whole 
people unduly to say that he is a representative man. He has their hriglitness of humour, their 
keenness of sympathy and pereejition, and their national easy, idh* graeii of fancy, hut there Lord 
Dufferin ceases to be an Irishman. But the piniple of his native County l)own are at least as Seot<di 
as Irish, and the solider qualities of Lord Dufferin may not imj»rohahly l>e traceable in a very 
imi)ortant degree to those early influenei*s of home and of iinmediate local surroimdings'whieh go so 
far to model every character. 
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Tlui Rij^ht lion. Frederick Temple Bkiekwood, K.C.B., K.P., Viscount Cliindeboye and Earl of 
Dufferin, is the only son of Price, fourth Earl of Dufferin, who died on the :ilst July, 1811. Tlie 
motliiT of the present Karl was tlui witty and beautilul dau«-hter of Thomas Sheridan. One-aiid- 
twenly years after her first husbarurs death, this ac<?om]ilis}ied <^entl(;woman became the Countess of 
Gifford. Her se<!ond period of married life was in res])e(?f« to its brevity unfortunately like her first, 
for she died in l Sfl7. Her infhieiH?e in the formation of her son\s character w'as undoubtedly very 
strono*, and the ti(»s which existeil between them, apart from those of filial and maternal affection, are 
partly shadowed forth in the only book <>iven by liady Dufferin to the world, in the very title of 
which she ^-avc a pleasant reco<»‘nition to the lit(M*ary merits of her son. Lord Dufferin^s ‘‘Letters 
from Ilift-h ijatitiides sn])pli(Hl thti hint for flic jL^racefVilly humorous “Iiis])in«-s from Low 
Ijatitudes ” wlii(*h afterwards ciame from Lady Dufferin^s j)en. lint to these works we shall have to 
allude further on. 

Born in the June of 1 Tjord Dufferin was only fifteen years of a^c wlien ho sneceeded 
to his fath(n*’s honours. He was (iducafed at Eton, and at Christ Chureh, Oxford, where he 
passed through the ordinary <;urri<*uluni with credit, but without esjjocial honours. Just about 
the time at which he eanie of a^’i^ a dreadful famine broke out in Ireland, and he and a friend, 
the Hon. Mr. Bnyh;, went ov(T to Skibbereen together to see for tlumiselves the atdnal (jondition 
of tlie jM?o]»le, and to devis(» wbat scliemes tli<*y could for their assistance, ^flicy jaiblisbed under 
ib(*ir joint names a britff history of their journey; and the profits arising* from the sale of the 
book W(?r(j devoted to the relief of the sufferers. The amount of g'ood efTectt^d hy the journey 
could, however, be scar(^ely irKnisunul by the mere inonotary j)rodii(?t of* this litth* work, which 
did inucli to awaken the attention of' the general ])ul)lie to the teiTi])lc condition of things that 
j)revailed in the distri(d. des(*ribed, and 1o incite them to assist in ameliorating it. Tl)e narrative is 
written in a very broad, ])lain, straightforward wav, and is thoroughly matter-of-fa(d. niorc 
is no attempt made at effect. TMie facts are lel't to s]K'ak for themscrvcs, and the result is a 
narrative of singular ])aihos and vigour. One ])art of the story is remarkably affecting in its 
simplicity. It relates how the two generous young fellows bought a huge basket of bread for 
distribution among the starving populace, and how they were besieged when the fact of this 
provision was miule known. Something like an orderly distribution was attempted, but the 
dreadful hunger and impatience of the j)()or wretches by wdiom the donors were surrounded 
rendered this ahsolulcly impossible, and the hn'ud was thrown out to the crowd, loai* by loaf, 
from a window. It seems that there was nothing better to be done; but the struggles of the 
famished women, over what was after all but a very indiU'ercnt supply, wwe dreadful to witness. 
When Lt>rd Diiffertn and his companion left the town, the vehicle in which they rode was 
impedcid by the crowds which followed, invoking blessings and praying for further relief. 
This was the first public manifestation of that goodness of heart, and that attachment to his 
native country, which are now associated so closely with Lord Dufferin^s name. The question 
of the condition of Ireland is one which has frequently occupied his attention, and on which 
he has on several occasions written and s]>oken with deep earnestness and great moderation. 
From some unfortunate causes, the prospects and the condition of the Irish peasantry have led 
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almost everybody who has dealt with them to an lu)th oi* statenient and of sentiment, 

in one direction or another. Lord DnfTerin has escaped this fault. lie knows the ]>eo])le wi*ll, 
and loves them ; but even his sifleetion is diseriininatinir, aiul he is not hvperholieal ami over- 
strained in his j»raiso.s, or blind to their faults. Sjjeakin^ before tin* House of Lord.s in the Alareh 
of ISCO, he remarked of himself that while he was unident Hied with any political scinad or 
relig'ious party in Ireland, all his material interests, and he mi”ht say a ^reat ]»»»rtit»n of his 
happiness, were bound up with tin' ]>rosj>erity of that eountry. 'fhls spi*ech was delivered on 
the motion of .l!]arl (irey that the House should resoKe its4*lf into a eoinmittee to eonsiiler the 
state of Ireland, and was in opjiosition to that motion. He alloweil that, when it had airain 
been found neeessary to a])jdy to Ireland so st*vere a nu'asnre as tin* snppressioii of the Habeas 
Corpus A(*t, it was riyhi and littino'that they should t*noai»*4‘ in a s4*archin^V n*\ iew ol the mnlnal 
relation existing between tin? tw'o kin^thuns; and that, however «lislieai‘tenin”' the j)ro<‘css, tiny 
should a^ain o])en wliat many had hcn-iin to r<*‘»"anl as tin* < biscd volmne id Ireland s wtoiiljs, 
for the ])nrpose of oxaminino- it<*ni by it<*m, and lint* by liin*, that sorrow In! aei-onnt which lor 
So inaiiy eenturit'S lias shown a halanei* t)f i;Ti(‘vous (ddi^'alion to he <lin* Iroiii l'/ti< 4 ’iand to lln^ 
sister eoniitrv, bnt which at last then* was r4*aso!i t4> In>p4^ had l>t‘4*n rc<lr 4 *ss 4 ‘d ami lioally 
settled to tlie satisfa<*tioii of both ('onntries. Ihit, uhih* approvln- «d‘ tin* <‘ours(* {nlnj.ljnl by 
biUrl drey, so lar as it an 4»]>f»ortii!iity lor (••»nsiil4‘riniL'‘ tin* stall* id Ireland, In* ibncri'd 

tVoni him with n*”*ard to t.his particnlar niotiim. Hi* was 4*onviin‘4*d that tin* stall* ol po|)nIai 
(iisalfiH'tion in eiudain parts of Iri'land hail ii4*ithi‘r bi'i**! oc<*asioni*d hv any nci';li i t oi their 

(Intv oil the part of modern J\*irliain4*nts, nor wonlil at that lime hi* nialerially ailaNeil ly an\ 
exeeptional l 4 *‘»*ishition. lie attrihiiti'd that disalTi'clion partly to a nalional hatred id' lin^^Iand, 
oeeasioned by wrongs loii^* sinc<* aiiolished and atoned lor pai*tl\ to the peculiarities ol national 
eharaeter — hut in n far greater decree to the incxoraldc operation oi eerlain natural laws, which 
neither the iiiLrenuity of man nor the eonventual omni]»>tenee oi l\ir!iam -nt e.niid preieiid 1o 

eontnd. In fact, the misforlnne of the siiiialion in Ireland was n-anled ly l.ord Dnneriii as 

arising from the fact that its social system had been allowed to develop lisrlf fm* years on 

vicious principles, and in a wro..- direction. AVhcii cirenio^lanees arose which jM**i‘ssilated 

its reconstruction, there came al.oul that state of social transition which is alwavs a period of 

suffering to many individuals. Jo’ a case of this kind, even the appllealion of laws wliiel, an* 

deslimHl to put the imiehineiy of society into a lK*1ter uHimatc order have .dl,.n a lendeney, 

by stimulating tbc process of transition into more viideiil a<-tivity, to ppunole individual sullenng 

and its consequent discontent-. 

On the question of Irish K.nijrralio.i, Lor-l D.-ff-rin hns ,.n,..vss.- 1 l-ie-s-lt will. f..r.-e 

and clearness. In the speed, to wl.ieh allusio:. has already heei. n.a.l.-, he .h-.ill with the pol.l.eul 
aspect of this question. » Until iHKi,” he said, “the whole social lid-rie ... Indand was l-asoU 
on the most unsubstantial and dangerous h.nndation on wl.id. any eon.n.u.-ity <an rest-a 
succulent root: from the landlord in his eo.intry house 1o the peasant i.. his eahin, the .lependenec 
of all classes rested upon the potato. The ]K:o],le were then un.loul.l.tdly happy, and io Jhis inori.enl 
those times are regarded as the good old days. But ol what smt was th. ii happincs.. . 
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quit 13 true the son of tlu* poorest cottier, when he had scarcely ceased to be a boy, could always 
iind a patch of ground on a mountain-side on which to grow his favourite vegetable, a sufficiency 
of stones and mud for the walls of his cabin, and a healthy buxom girl to make him father of half- 
a-dozen children in as many yiiars, while tlie domestic j)ig paid tiie rent ; and generation after 
generation went on ])r()pagating pigs, children, and potatoes, in what was no doubt a very free- 
hearted and agreeable manner j but will any lover of his sp(;ci(‘s dare to tell me that this was a 
system of existence either to be regretted or to l)e re-estiiblished, or that the thousands and 
thousands of energ(;tic, industrious Irishmen who are pushing their way in the world on the otlier 
side of the Atlantic,, have not beiui immensely bcmelited by the change of life which the interposition 
of Providem^e, and not the authority of Parliament, lias imposed u])on them ? Jt is true the crisis 
of transition undoul)t(MlIy entailed a great deal of individual suffering, and tin* poor ignorant people 
who found th(»ms(*lves (iompidled to hiave the glens and fields endeared to them by so many hap])y 
memories, rcvoltinl against the (hange and (juitted the land of their fathiu’s Avith a bitter feeling 
of njs(*ntment against both the (loveriinnint and their landlords — amongst the latter of whom, by the 
way, no less than »*bb()0 W(U‘e engulfed in the same calamity, and have boon disposed of by tin? 
Encumbered Estates Court.*' The calamity here alluded to is, of course?, the great ]»otato famim?. 
Lord Dufleriii goes on to contend that in the jirescnt condition of affairs the emigration complained 
of is a hhissing to those who go and to those who remain. Deyiend uyion it,** he added, “as 
soon ns conditions favourable to its d(‘vcloj»ment again exist, pojndation will recreati* itself; and 
]>(M*bay»s llu‘re is no race in the world which lias given such unniistakahle evidence of its expansive 
yiower. Moreover, 1 would ask those who talk of Ireland's resources, how is it yiossihle to develoy) 
the rcisourci's of any country until you obtain tranquillity? As Aristoyihanes said long ago, ^Plutus 
is a very timid god,' and dcpcuid iiyion it, he is the last yiorsoii to trust himself in the midst of 
a Fenian agitation." 

These are nndouhtedly wise though, yicrhaps, somewhat sad words. Loi’d Dufferin's conclusions 
on this whole <pn»stion were expressed with very great clearness by him in the evidence he gave 
before a S(;lect. (^unmittceof the House of C<»mmonson the Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) 
Act, in tin? IMay of ISlio. His examination extended over a period of four days, and elicited a 
great amount of very valuahh* and reliable information, and a number of well-digested and useLd 
ojuiiions. On the famous yiroposal of Mr. John Stuart Mill 'with res])ect to the means to be 
adoy)tod for the y)aeifieation of Ireland, Lord Jhifl'erin issued a pamyddet in which he criticised, and 
very effectively disposed of, that strange and surprising ])roy)osal of the y)hilosoyjher*s. For once 
IMr. Mill sy)oke without ])raetical knowledge on a subject on Avhieli only a man of practical 
knowledge could discourse with much ho])e of profit; and the result, if not disastrous to his 
reyiutation, was only not so because that rey)utation was so great and so firmly established on 
other grounds. 

In the year 185b, in the schooner yacht “Foam," Lord Dufferin made that pleasant voyage to 
Iceland, Jan IMaycn, and S])itzl)erg(*n which resulted in the yiublieation of “Letters from High 
Latitudes.'* This eheerfiil and charming hook has a sorrowful beginning. On almost its earliest 
ynige, surrounded by a black border, are these words— “ I had intended to dedicate these pages to 
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Francis Egrcrton, Earl of Ellesmere. I now dedicate them to his meinorv/' On tiio oj)posile j)a-e is 
this verse from In Memoriam — 

Bui since it ploancMl a vanishM eye, 

1 to plant it on liis toml», 

Tliat if it can, it there may hlomii. 

Or dyinpf, tliere at least may die.*’ 

The book is full of charming bits of writiiiiif, and sliows fn»m lirst to last a sunnv t-«‘inper, a cluM‘ri‘ul 
and rollickin<jr sense of humour, and a ])ower of descrijdion far above tin* avtu-a^^e. Hiis, for instance, 
is a very fair s])ecirnen — ‘‘ 1 have now to relate to yon a most painful occnrn*nc(? which lias taken jilacc 
durinnr iny al)sen(*e at the (leysirs — no less a catastn»)»he, in fact, than a mutiny anioiio' niv hitherto 
unexceptionable sliip’s company. I snpjiose they too had liad occasiem to bear witness to tin* 
proverbial hospitality of Iceland — salt junk and the ininu-uous cates wbicli irencniilv eoiiip(»se ship- 
board rations could never bavt* produced sucli an enier^eiwy. Siifbci* it to say that, ‘ Dyspepsia and 
her fatal train ' l»avin«> taken hold of th(‘m, in a desperatt? h<»ur tlnw ihdcrniiinsl on a ilcspcralc dci‘d , 
and making off in a body^ demanded of my faithful st«‘ward, not only access to the penetralia of the 
absent doctor’s ciifiboard, but that In* liiiiiscif should administer to th(‘m what»‘vcr mcdicanicnis In; 
could come by. In vain Mr. (frant tbrc'W biniscll a<*ross tin* cabin doi»r. Hcinoiistranct; was nschvs.s 
• — my horny-handed lambs w(‘rc inexorable unless lie acceded to llieir d(‘mands they threatened to 
report him when I returned! The doctor’s samdnarv was thrown «»pen, and all its swe(‘ls were rilled. 
A hu^e box of pills, the first that came to hand — they happened to be calomel was served out share 
and share alike, with concomitant vials of wrath, of rbnbarb and senna ; and it was not until the last 
drop of castor oil had been carefnlly licked np, that the marauders siiHered their imwillioo* aeeom|>lie<^ 
lo retire to the fastnesses of his pantry. An aven^iii;^ Nemesis, however, ln>vered over the vi»)lated 
shrine of Escnlapius. By tln^ time 1 returiKul the exi^(‘nei(*s of justice had b(?en more than satislied, 
and the outra^j^e already atoned for. Fresh from the Oriental assi>eiat ions siij^i^est-Mi hy our last 
day’s ride, I involuntarily dismissed the disconsolate enlpriis with the Asiatic lorm of admonition-- 
‘ Mashallab, yon have made your faces white ! Go in peace 

In a widely different vein the liery leirtuids of the North, wlii<'h lend this volume one of its 
prreatesi attractions, arc told; in a widely different vein the two weird b.ilhn: of “’flic Last 
Battle of Kin^ Hacon and The Black lh*atli of Ber^mi ” an* written. 1'hesc two son^s, and 
the verses with which the voimne ujipropriatcly opens, prove* that Ii«n’d Diiflerin has no mean 
command over the art of the poet. 

That comical doj^-Latin spc<‘eli which has already been rin*ritioned, Jjonl DiifTerin states that he 
delivered on this journey at an Icelandic dinner, at which the toast of h-s I xIMi was j)ropos<‘d by a 
reverend gentleman of the island, and <lrunk with hu^e ciitliusiasm by bis enl '’laiaers. In response 
to the toast, his lordship, who knew nothing of the N«»rse torigm;, was forced i>ack upon his Batin, 
and adopting the high Roman vowel pronnneiation, he delivered his soul in the fa.sliioii lollowing: — 
Viri illustres, insolitus ut sum ad publicum Io(|ucndum, ego projicro respondere ad coinplirncnturn 
quod recte reverendiis prelaticus mibi fecit, in proponerido meani saint cm ; ct snj)plico vos credere 
quod multum gratificatus et flattifjcatus sum hoiiore taiii distinct o. Biberc viri illuslrcs, res csD 
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qua? in omnibus ierris, ^clornum venit ad lionimura negotia et pectoru / mjuirit ^liaustura longum, 
iiaustom fortcm, ct haustern oiniies siiriul;^ ut oanit Poeta, ^unum tactum Naiui*£e toium orbem 
facit consangiiineum/ ct in lioniinis Natura est — bibere/^ 

In the years ISbO and ] S(iJ , Lord Dufferin wiis engaged upon an important service under 
the (Government of Lord Palmerston, liaving been sent out as British CGornmissioner to Syria, 
to examine into and ]*ej>ort upon the perj)etual religious quarrels which took place in the 
Lebanon between the Maronites and the J)ruses, and more especially to impiire into the facts 
of the dreulful massacre of Christians which had recently taken jdaee in that district. Prom 
time immemorial the Turks and Christians of that ilk had lived on tlie least amicable 
and most mutually susjiicious of all ]>ossible lerrns. The resj)ect for human lift* — or rather the 
want of all respect for it — ajijiears, with tolerable equality, to have charatlerised each side. 
During the fifteen years which imnuidiately preceded the des])at.(di of the British (Commissioner, 
affairs had cither grown worsts than (*vt‘r, or jniblic attention had from easily rt*cognisable causes 
been more fully directed to tludr shameful ]M>sition. Between the fanatical leaders of the 
Mahomedan and the (vhristian jiarties, there had always existed a deadly sj>itc, and this was 
now increased by the fact that the (Christians were emerging from the bonds in which they 
had for many ag<is been bound, and were rising to some dc'gree of self-government. The Turks 
grew daily jnon? j(‘alous of the ]M>wer and inde]K*ndence of a body so intimately associated with 
themselves by the force! of the circumstance of daily life, and so far a])art from them in interest, 
in belief, and in syni])athy. 'Jdie great Powers liad in the year .1815 entered into a convention 
for the ju’otection of the (Christians, whose arrogance and self-imj)orfance be(*ame on this recognitit>n 
extrenudy jirovoking to their ludglibours, whose distinct ])oli<*y it now was to j)roV(! the inainteiiaiice 
of that conv(‘ntion a ])ra(*tical iinjiossibility. AVith this i>urpose they stimulated the chronic 
animosity which existed between the Maronites and the Druses, As the foreign influences 
increased the arrogance and the fanaticism of the (Christians, so they increased the hatred of 
Idle Turks towards them, and it was at last decided by the Turkish authorities to inflict upon 
them a severer chastisement than they had ever yet received. But the 'J'urks, making their 
arrangements with great cunning, and dreading the vengeance of the juntecting Powers, 
determined to inflict, this ])unislunent not by any visible means of their own, but through the 
instrumentality of llu* Druses. AVhat made this the more excMsable was, that the Turks well 
knew that the Christians had long meditated an attack iqion the Druses, which was to end in 
the overthrow' of the Ihrkish l\)wer in tin* Lebanon. Early in May a monk was found murdered 
in a convent, and the JMaroiiites straightAvay killed a Druse in retaliation, and the miserable 
drama \vas continued by several assassinations on either side. Such w’as the condition of the 
jiopular feeling that the most trifling and ridiculous of jiretexts was enough, with either side, 
to create a riot, and to provoke to munler. On the 8th of July, a fanatic mob of Mussulmans 
attacked the Orthodox Greek Chureli at Gaza, and half wrecked it, their reason for this proceeding 
being that they could not endure to see the building whitewashed, or fresh-painted. The Consular 
ollieers of Great Britain and France were murdered at Jedda, and tlic Druses gave themselves up 
fully to the thirst for blood which now jiossessed them. Everywhere scenes of horror took 
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place. On the 3()th of May, llaskcyii, a lar^c town near ^hniu{ h 

tlie Druses, The Turkisli ooininaiuler tuUl the iiiliahilants that if tluy wiaiKl lav down their 
arms be w^ould proleet them. Tliis offer they at oiiee aeeepted. 'riuy laid down liieir arms, 
and were sent by the eonimander under a small escort towards Damascus. Ihit they had 
accepted, as they soon discovered, the assistance of a trait4)roiis friend. Tlicv were met on the 
way by a body of Druses. Their esct»ri oflerino* no n'sistancc*, they wcr(‘ S 4 'i/cd. The ttnvn 
was now rid of all its armed inhabitants, and the villaimuis commc.ndcr withdrew his forces 
and made way for the attack of the Druses on the old men, tiu' wiunen, and tlu‘ ehildn*n wliom 
the town now alone, or almost alone, contained. The wlude »)f that ]»o|.ulation was most 
revolting'ly murdered. The fierce Eastern blood was aflame, and the old ilreadfid Easftu-n 

atrocities were perpetratiHl. Women saw their children hacked to j»ieees, and were aflerwanls, 
before their <nvii dt*atb came, ]telted with the mangled limhs of their own (dfsjuin^. .\1I tin* 
brutal enielties wliieli ra^e eould insjure or malice invent were jiraetised. Otlaa* towjis 
shared the same awful fate. At Deir el Kammar the ; 4 ‘at<‘s of the place W(*re thnuvri 
open by a traitor ; Ibe Druses rus]ie<l in and put evc*ry male erealure b) tlu* sword, 'fhe women 
who escaped from this seene had such stories to tell <d* the bc»rrors put in practice as :.re p“ob;,blv 
to be equalled by the awful annals of the Imliaii Mutiny. TiH‘ eslimati^ »d‘ tin* miuihers l.dtcd vlftiea 
from yOO to 1,!S0(). Beyrout was Ihri'alened, but was saved by the presence* of an Lu'^lish phNisiire- 
yacht carrying* but a sinj^’h* In Damascus there were* from t** Js,Olif) Christians, in 

* addition to a yTcat iiuinhcr of wretched refi ^^-ees who had fh‘d thither for safety. When the Druses 
atluckcd this, the most important of all the Christian j>laees of abode, the troops who were sent out to 
(juell the disturhanecs joiiKHl in them, and a.ssisteul in the slauj^hler it was their <luly tej suppress. 
Strong riq)reseulations were' madt* hy the eouiieils repr(*.s(»iitin<.*‘ tlu^ (’hrisliaii Poweis of the dnsidful 
state of tilings that now obtained in Syria, and the Sidtan at last, sent out I’lied I asha, his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, wlio, taking with him a large fore**, executed vengcjanee with I rue ( h ienlal swiftness 
and indiscriminiiti^m. Having hanged and shot with great fre(*doin, and having arrr;d4*<i over 'KM) 
])e(»ple in three days, he ('(Jiisideivd liis duty*' done, and nested ujxui his laurels. The Kreneh 
(joverninent, recognising the necessity for action, sent out an i xpeditiou 1:!,IMM) strong, under (lencRil 
Beaufort d’llautpoul ; but before tliis event took place ]..(»rd DulTcTin was a])j>f»inted lo act as British 
Commissioner in tliis matter, ia ♦<^njunetio!i with Commissioners a|»p(»iiit<'d by Framrc;, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. The object of the CJomniission was to inquire into the origin of the outlireak, to 
alleviate tbe siifl'erings of the (1iristian.s, and to make arrangements, as far as |)ossihle, for the 
preservation of future order in Syria. lord Dullerin wa.s of r)j>iiii(/ri that llie best eliama^ for 

obtaining a good govenirnent for tiie country was by detarhing its admin ist rat i »;tr f ' 'm its dependence 
on a distant capital ; by rendering the head of ne w (iovcrnmcnl resj/onsn/e* for what occurred 
within liis jurisdiction; by recommending for Ins adoption certain imjeovements in the ad- 
ministrative department of his pa.shalic; and by subjecting bi.s government to such an ammmt of 
supervision as would be implied by tlic residence of political agents from tlie five I ow'ers at his 
Court. With, guarantees like these, and under the govenirnent of an al»lti man, lie believed they 
could make this kind of disturbance as inqK>ssible in Syria as it is now in Scotland, or in any other 
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(country wliero a sinter of sooioty at one time not a wliii Itiss disorderly lias lon^ since disappeared 
beneath the henefic(‘nt inlliKMiees of civilisation. Lord DufFerin, with admirable impartiality, 
jiroclaiined that the ri»*ht of the Druse nation to the maintenance of an undisturbed residence in the 
Lebanon was as indefeasilihi as that of the Cliristians to oeeupy the Kesrouan; and he pointed out 
that it was as important to secure a ])ea<*eful tenure for the Druses as for the Christians, since the 
latter would always be likely to eoininand the syin]»athi(?s of the European Powers, whilst none of 
the iiiilul^enei(*s of assistance would be extended to the former. In his conduct of the whole 
difficult and com])]i(*ated ease Lord DufTerin dis])laycd ^reat tact, good-tem]>er, and discretion, and 
his despatches Sir II. Hulwer are full of interest. 

Lord DulTerin ludd tlu^ ])ost. of Under-Secretary for India from 1 Sd 1< to ISdO, and that of 
Under-Sjcretary for War at the close? of his lirst term of Parliamentary ofli(*e. In ]tS(>7 — 7'Z he was 
(Chancellor of tin? Duchy of Lancaster, and was removed fr«>m that position when he was made 
(lOvernor-General of Canada and (Conimander-iri-(Chief of Prince Illdward Island. That office lie 
still holds, lie is in the Dominion as widely popular and as ^reat a social favourite as at home. 
II is social popularity is larocly i;nhanced hy the graces and aceom])lishni(*nts of tin? (^)unt(»ss, his 
wife, who is the oldest daughter of the late Archihald Rowan IJaniilton, of Killyleagh Castle, 
('ounty Down. 


[77<r rortniU fvffixed to this lihwoir is copied, hy permission, from <i J'hoto^aph ly I'nidclic and Marshall, Ke^ent Street, \ 
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L ong before the days of railways, fel(‘ifrnphs, and a clK^ap ])n‘ss, IIkto slood near (lie east 
corner of AVclling'ton Street, in the Strand, a house of hiisiiiess which may h(‘ dcscrihed as 
a ncws-agfcncy, though it was as much behind that l)ra.iu'li of coniimM-ciiil iMiterprisi' so acli\(*ly 
flourisliing at tlie jwesent time, as newspajicrs then were hihind ni‘wspapt‘rs now. Thj 
though pros])crous establisliment, eonduetod and owned by a man of gn‘at iMK'rgy, wlioj 
now speak of as AVilliam Smith the (hler, was well kn(»wn (o tin* last g(*neration of Loildfuiers. 
Those wlio kiKJw him too, knew a jdain, straight f(U*ward business man, who, though he might 
be said to liave dealt in polities, had little tasb^ for them, or else did not care to show il. lie 
had enough to do in distributing all varieli(‘s of that stock-in-trade, from tin* high Toryism of 
(lifford 1() ilic Endioal cxtrcines of “ I’liMicoIa and. in Irnlli, a (•oni|i!iriitivch- small affmirv for 
th(!sal(M)f news at lliat lime must liave l>l•l‘n far inoiv diliicult to maiia','«'. l>f(aiisi‘ itilinilcly nmn:. 
(‘umkous than in tin; iircsont era. l^lany years after tlial, lime, wlien ilie eliler news-a;rent's 
son, the siihjcet of this memoir, pn^sided at a dinner ol the henevulent insliliilioii eoimeeteil 
with his business, l)e sjxdve with pruelieal kiiowltske ol an oceiijialion wliieh, with all 'Is eliaiio'es, 
and perliaps beeaiisc of lliem, elaiins from its followers o., valor exjioliludo. more piiiictuality, 
more eonstant laliotir, more uiieeasiiif' anxiety, ‘jreater endiiranee to meet the strain .ipon tlinr - 
patience, nerves, determination, and very Iiealfh, than any other hiisiness of the a;,'". TIm'v !..i' 
to l)c at their work for sis days <if the week; for the newsi>a|.er, whi<-h fornu-rly va.s a Inxiiiy, 
is now a necessity of social existence. Mr. Smith was ahle to speak Iroin reoolloeli.,n ol a 
time when news,'apers were sold l.y tens lliat arc now eir.nlaled hy thousamls. Jn this m.all(r 
of circulation, he deidared that the London press has in the past tt^-enty years increased 
and multiplied more than a hundredfold. The hi;,d.-elass provincial pa,'ers of Mamhesf.. 
Liverpool, (Jlasjjow, keds, and, in fact, all the ^reat towns of the kinQ-lo,,.. have taken 

commcnsui-atc leaps, and are c.,ual in stivn-ih and to any ol the Lond.m jouiims 

as they flourished a very few years afro. Ko other j-ower said Mr. Smith, las ffr-arn ue 
newspaper p«*ss of dreat Britain. “Years affo. fl.e newspa,-ers were only eonveyd to the iloors 
in' sl .no,«h .« f..r n,„.. Tl... r,i.n «r n -M, ■ , I.™ 

now it i. « pennv; wliiM lll« l«l«r iWt I. four l.n.™ «« '•"Ik ’I W' 
may le trite! Imt’itis betier tliat they ehonld I* te,<s,l..lly dal-S, even > ^ lan la 

nais eo «i™ifieant of the iiilelleeinal life of K njIWimeii he ehltlil..! or i.iraelto. In 

the present '’eaae-thnt of o„r lK,gn.,,hi«l eleleU-lhey an, el eemewtal mere than 

”''"S‘;LrSe of pnWie nen is ve^apttoHif not nnevenifn, or nninWin,., re.„.^ 
for the mL part from (teneral nolire. It the nation i. hapiy whew annal. are ,1» l-an ani^ 
wM C^repipamLie ,«% “88etti»g tmU, wiU,e„t Wag .™c-the leg, .later 

18 
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and siaiosman is more certainly to be felicitated who has no story to tell of himself, and who 
is the subject of very few stories told by other people. It is so trite an observation that the 
life of a man of letters is too uniform to render the relation of it interesting^/^ said Lord Holland, 
“that the remark has become as reg*ular an introduction to literary biography as the title-page 
and dedication are to a book.” TJie fallacy of this observation has beeif pointed out by Mr. 
Lewes, who contends that authors’ lives in general are not uniform. They are, he declares, strangely 
chequered by vicissitudes \ and if little variety is found in the outward circumstances, the want 
is made up in the inward siruggkis. In an author^s life, ideas are events ; and where the 
biographies of literary men have been devoid of interest, the fault has lain with the biographers. 
Much nearer the realisation of Lord IJolland^s dictum touching biographical uniformity, and 
consequent want of interest, would have b(*en the case of a clear-headed practical man of affairs, 

who, early in life, is taken into partnership by his father in a business to which he has been 

brought up; who continues that business with steadily increasing success after his father’s death; 
who builds up an ample fortune; who is singular in escaping the envy, hatred, and malice 
which too often besot successful men ; who, so far from making enemies, lives in a perpetual 
calm of good-will; who to magisterial honours adds, in time, the dignity of a seat in Parliament; 
whose conspicuous ability as a working member of the House of Commons is very soon recognised 
by the leader of his parly, and is rewarded by office; who shows the same assiduity and grasp 

of method in affairs of the State as in the conduct of his own ; and whose career, up to the 

ripe, hut still promising, period of an active and useful middle-age, has been unchequered by a 
scandal, a reproach, or a disjaito. 

Such a biography, level but not mediocre, is that of Mr. William Henry Smith, one of the 
members for the llorough of Westminster, and Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He is the 
son of that Mr. William Henry Smith, of the Strand, Loudon, and Bournemouth, Hants, 
booksclhir, publisher, and rujws-agcnt, of whom we have already sj)oken ; and he was born in 
the year 1825. The firm of W. II. Smith and Son, which some years ago migrated a short 
distance eastward from those premises in the Strand now occupied by Messrs. Willis and 
Sotheran, the booksellers, is of national, almost of world-wide, celebrity; and its fame is linked 
with the modern history of journalism, and the dissemination of fact, thought, and opinion 
among the pcojjle. A wonderful history, indeed, is this ; not to be obscured, or diminished, 
or degraA.led by facile sneers — mostly stolen ready-made, and few worth the theft — levelled at 
the cheap newspaper pvtiss. It is now universally cheap, by the bye; for tlic dearest newsi)ai)er 
does not cost half the price it did in the good old days of restricted knowledge, when the only 
thing very common was the inability of jjeople to read. At the* most your morning paper now 
costs you a very few pence, a mere nothing eomj)ared with tlic increased price of nearly all other 
necessaries of life; but the daily history of the world may in truth ho brought within your 
grasp by the outlay of a penny or a haffpenny. There are published in England 1,247 newspapers, 
of which 939 are provincial, leaving the large proportion of 308 for London alone. Of course, 

this includes a great many local prints, trade , journals, and what may be called “organs of 

private opinion,” that is to say, diffusers of peculiar notions among a small class. There are also 
a few, or more than a few, publications which we should not call newspapers, in the ordinary 
sense, but which, nevertheless, are registered as newspapers, and do actually give news, though 
it may not be of universal import. Wales manages to support 68 papers only, which supply 
is below the average of the United Kingdom, taking population and area into account. In 

Ireland 137 newspapers are published, and in Scotland 149; so that Ireland and Scotland 
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together fall a little short of London in newspaper i>ri>d.ietivity, (heir joint total heing 280, 
against the 808 which, as we have already slu»wii, is the inetropL>litan (piota of ivgistercil 
newspapers. When wx‘ add the small numher of IS, as eontrilmled hy the islands ol‘ Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Man, the aggregate supply of newspaj>ers for (lie l-nitt‘d Kingdom will he seen 
to be 1,009. Few of these are altogether unknown the railway hook-slalls ol‘ W. 11. Smith 
and Son, a large portion of whoso profit, liowever, aeeriios n]»on tlu‘ sah* of not. more than a 
tenth, probably, of the entire list of llritish daily and weekly journals. This ])rolit may ho 
called considerable in the gross; but taken in detail it is amazing to think hmv small it is, 
and how many papers must be s(*])arately distributed lud'oiv a penny is turned. Out of sueh 
very trifling taxes on knowledge'^ has a fortune been built —hnill at no saeriliee of jaineiple, 
no diminution of self-rcspe(?t, no loss of social esteem, no injury to })t*a(*e of mind, no deadening 
of conscience. How many wealthy men can sit down with this comfortahh* relleetion? Just 
so many, let us say, as have made, or are making, the very opiu'ation ol‘ aeeumulating 
riches beneficial at ev(U*y step to their fellow-men. Tluuo is no gn‘ater nnu-eantile contrast 
than between this mode of growing wealthy — tlie einphyment, directly or indirectly, of 

human thousands, in the enlightening of tens and luindnHls <d* thousands — and financial 

jobbery, or the game of s]»ecuhition. From tln^ editor or writcT whosc^ scholarship ad(»nis, 

whoso wit enlivens, and wliose convictions influence the lit<*raf iin* of journalism, down fo the 
smallest vendor of ncwspap(‘rs, through all grades and coiiditions Inisy workers, a multitude 
as varied in qualities and as large? in number as an arnjy, owes gratitude to the enterprise 

which has jdayed an important part in developing a]m\cr that in no oih< r eonni ry of tin* world 
penetrates so deeply or stands so high. 

It is obvious that an immense moral rospousihility lies with the manag(Ts of a trade like 
this; a trade wdiieh deals as largcdy iu hooks, magazines, and all kinds of ]»opular ))nhlica<ionH, 
as in newspapers. ^Ve do not, if the \iiifortunate truth must be spokcu, so fully recognise the 
duty of a bookseller, in England, as iljat duty is rc<*r»gniscd jii (i(‘rniany. .A litl.N* while ago, 
in a very remarkable speech delivered «at MaiH'hest<?r, tin? Fresid<’nl of tin* (’hanih(*r of (\finmereo 
in that money-making town instainfcd the eelebratc^l (i(*rrnaii piildisljcr mid honk eller, J'Vicdrieh 
Perthes, in support of an argument tending to ehwatc the i’umtion of a “great t ra»Iesiimn 
in the community. The distinguishing eharaeteristie of l*erlhi?s was his conscious recognition 
of the high services open to him in his simple eaprw'ity (jf lnuiksfiller. He was constantly asking 
himself, How can I, a bookseller, a hof)kseller, ]»romol(! in every best way the indejM'Uflenee, 
the progress, the well-being ol Germany ? How can J, a hf)okseller, aft a h^'.<!;^eller, promote 
to the utmost the cause of true art, of true lit(?rature, of true religion? How can I, not in 
addition to, but by virtue of, my calling, he in my own measurt? pcj-fecl as a eiti./en and as a 
man?^^ Commenting on thts lesson addressed to Lanejishin? inen'haiils, I In* 7'd//r.v observed 
that a German bookseller was an exceptional examph? to he held iij) for 1..«‘ir iinitatloii. “ IJook- 
sellers in Germany are almost a professional class. TIjcv jiossess an . -lligent acijuainianeo 
with literature which is not expected, or at not generally fo.m u the sairu? class in 

England; and in fact the publisher of hooks in that country is regarded as near j»kin to the 
writer of them. A German bookseller will frequently tell yon as much iii>out the literature of 
a subject in which you arc making rcsearelies as llic ])rofessor in the sariK^ town, who is as 
likely as not to be his hrothcr.'" All this is perfectly true?, and flic comparison is not flattering 
to our national vanity. But if learning, wide and deep, he a less frequent attnhnte of English 
than of German booksellers, if a Tauehnitz or a Perthes have no exact parallel in tlie How/' 
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we may yet assert^ m behalf of this all-important trade in its relations to society, a conscientious 
sense of the gravest obligations among those who take the lead in disseminating knowledge 
throughout the population of lilngland. Honourably associated with the maintenance of purity 
in our national literature is the name of William Henry Smith. From the many depots 
that dot the railway lines of this kingdom all publications that vitiate and degrade imblic 
taste, that purposely and dirccjtly minister to the morbid craving for scandal, that confuse 
ideal satire with material libel, that court the admiration of cynical ignorance, and that sap 
the half-informed iutell(?ct which most needs a kindly and honest suppoi’t, are banished. The 
pernicious rubbish that apes the old satiric form, that lacks the faintest twilight glimmer 
of the fierce satiric brightness, that has no meaning in its malice or motive in its spite, that 
is not real in any one thing but shamedessness, may be bought in some of the most respectable 
thoroughfares,* but railway travellers are denied the luxury of such mental refreshment, as 
they are whisked hither and thither on the face of merry and, on the whole, sound-hearted 
England. 

Having, in his fiither’s life-time and afterwards, applied his great natural energies to the 
continual extension of such a husiiKJss as that which wo have described or indicated, Mr. Smith 
found time to interest himsedf in j)ul)lie and local affairs, and to take part in their discussion 
and control. As a magistrate for two counties — Middltisex and Herts — he has been no 
negleeter of the duties entailed by his position. He is a Deputy Lieutenant for Middlesex; and 
though his busy life* com])els him to pass the greater portion of Lis time in London, he 
supports on o(;casiou the useful character of a country gentleman. 

It was in Mr. Disraeli's first premiership, in the year 1808, that Mr. Smith, who had 
three years earlier contesbjd Westminster unsuccessfully in the Conservative interest, entered 
Parliament. Of his ele(iti()n for that borough, so remarkable in the modem history of our 
representative system, we shall presently speak. The reality of any sentiments held by a man 
so thorough in his character and so practical in liis habits cannot be doubted ; but it is quite 
necessary to the clearness of delinit-iou that we sliould remember how Conservatism has grown 
and altered with the times. Probaldy ciiongh, the Jirst use of the word Conservative," in any 
reference to party politics, may be fixed on Joliii AVilson Crokcr, who, in an artiide on Internal 
Policy," which appeared in the Qiiarferft/ Reincio (vol. xliii.. No. 83, p. 270) for January, 
1830, wrote thus; “AVc despise and abominate the details of partisan warfare; but we arc 
now, as we always luive been, decidedly and (‘onscieutiously attached to what is ciilled the 
Tory, and whidi might with more pro]n*iety be called the Conservative, part}." Five years 
later the Itev. Sydney Smith’s ini.iniatc friend and Sir Itobert Peel’s valued correspondent, 
Mr. Thomas AValker, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, I3aiTist(T-at-Ijaw, one of the i)o]ice 
magistrates of the metro])olis, and, abt)ve all, author of The Original," published his 
Principles of Govern iiieiit," wherein he defined the Democratic ])riiiciplo as "the prinei])le 
of popular government fitly organised," the Ochloeratic principle as ^^tho principle of mob 
government, or government by too large masses," and the Oligarchic principle as "the 
principle of exedusive government, or government by too few." In this essay the word 
Conservative " was used very reuiarkahly, in a very remarkable passage, the chief part of 
which we quote. "The democratic principle," wrote ]\lr. M^dker, "has the most stability, and* 
is the only one under which perfect freedom can exist. The oligarchic, which is the Tory 
principle, is more stable than the ochloeratic, and is loss unfavourable to liberty. The 
democratic is the real conservative principle, and the ochloeratic the real destructive.^’ Now it 
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is pretty plain from the rore^‘oiii<,% in whieli tlie >voi\l “ ev.uservanve was not italii isinl l>y 
the author^ but is so ompliasisinl by us for the iiieiv piir[>(»se t>l! e.illiu»^ atteiitiou U» its peculiar 
application, that those five years had not broui^ht about the universal ailopti*>u of the term in 
the political sig-nilicance sug-o^ested by ^fr. CiH»ker in the Qnurf.rli/ lirrinr. Still it had not 
pass(?d unnoticed. Ciradually, and after some repetitions in tin* ])aLr(‘s of the same pnhlieatioli, it 
supplanted the more obseure jjarty-lerm ; and as new Tresbyter was old Priest, ‘‘writ large/* 
so Conservative stood for Tory, and Liberal for AVbig. Tin? most iinju)rtant. measures wbieU 
have been passed in Mr. SinitIPs Parliamentary experiein-e, and wbieb be bas bail a band in passing, 
can hardly be identitied with any assertion of party-]»rineiple. They liave been eoneeded to 
requirements, obvious or supposed, of the time, and tln*v cany no t*vid<*iiee of llieir own by 
wbieb it would Iw possible to trace tbeir political origin. If anything, it has heeii tlie 
‘‘conservative demoeraey" of which Mr. Thomas AValker wrote, just Ibrty years ago, tliat has 
outwardly dictated the legislation of a lat<‘r day. 

On the 27lh of Fehriiary, IStlS, Mr. Disraeli had an audiem*e of Her Maji‘sty, ami kissed 
hands upo]i his appointincjit as First Lord of Hie *rn‘asurv. *J’lie late l^arl <«1‘ J)erby iia<l resigned 
on the iioth, in consequence of failing health; and (ileni‘ral (irev, who had Mefealeil Mr. Disraeli 
at High AVycombe in ih<^ Jiiemorahle year of ls:;;2, was the bearer of the Oneei/s anlograjili 
letti'r to that right honourable giuitb'man, annoiimang that she had selected liiin as the nohic 
J'^arPs suecfcssor, and eoMiinanding liim to “suhinit what altiM'at ions in tin* (’al»inel liis e\|i« lienee 
suggested.** The whirligig of time had thus brought its ri'venges ; and a scarcely less notable 
instance of tbis continual turning of Fortune’s wbei*! was to foll(Uv, wben, on an a|»|»eal to the 
country, which gave its geiKU’al voice for a Lilieral (lovernment and the return of .Mr. (iladstone 
to the head of alTairs, London showed a strong Lonsi^rvai ive ri*a<*lion, Laron )b»l hseliild being 
thrown out for the Cily^ ami Mr, Jobii Stuart Mill sustaining a yet more signilieant defeat 
for Westniinsler at the hands of Mr. AV^. 11. Smith. A \Vr*st minster election, in earlier linns, 
was prolitic of rows and every kind of rutlianly display. (^>nvenienlly situated for the liandy 
collection of calibage-stumps, rejijcted turnips, and crushed and mouldering' oranges, the 
hustings in (A»vent (birdeii bi^eaine a sort of pillory on a magnilicfl scale, ‘flic removal of 
the site to Charing Cross was, no doubt, a heavy blow and great discouragement to tin? liondon 
savage bent on political demonstration. Tin* sbed-likc^ structure, open hiwards the statue bl 
Charles I., was ju.st in front of the Nelson column ; and an excited lint not disor«lcrly crowd 
gatliered before it wlieti Mr. Siiiitb, the CAiiiservat iv(! eandidatb, who was the lir.'^t e</iii<?r, 
presented himself, a few minutes belore Ibe appointed hour ol noon. Sir ( liaib’s Itiissoll, 

the Hon. Mr. Crimston, AN-ssrs. Holm, Twining, Cublti, Watney, and otluT gentlemen 
accompanied him. The Liberal candidates were Captain (irosvenor and Air. .h»lnj Stuart 
Mill. AA'^heii Mr. Smith’s turn came to adduss the. elect<»rs — lie spoke last his sympathy 
with all classes was made, as it most truthfully could always be ma le, 'lie opening deelaratioii 
of his speech. He held that tb.e whole coinmonwcallli was built n|» r :p her, and that the 
supremacy of any one class was hostile to#lhe true interests ol a! He was anxious to 
do justice to Ireland; but not by injustice i« a venerable institution a?. I an iiiiportaid section 
of the Irish peojde. He Wa.s for relrem.lirncnt as far as it could be safely attamed, and lor a 
wide system of nutitinal edueation, in order to enable ev(?ry jiarent to get sehooling tor his 
children. In conclusion of his hu.stings address Mr. Smith avowed liirnsell a L:l>era]-Conservative, 
pledged not to party but principle, and determined to give an i/jde]>endr'nt and eonscmuitious 
vote. Next day's poll showed Mr. Smith at the head, by a thousand and fnorc over the 
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successful Li})cral candidate, Captain Grosveiior, who in his turn was about 150 ahead of the 
vanquislied philosopher and economist, Mr. John Stuart Mill. This was before the days of 
secret voting?; but Mr. Smith has proved his popularity, and justified the trust reposed in him 
by his j)()litical and non-i)olitical supporters, under the Ballot as well as before the passing 
of that inca.‘.?ure. 

On the Education question, we need hardly remind our readers, Mr. Smith has since come 
prominently before the public as an advocate on the ('onservativc^s and Churchman^s side of the 
controversy; but at llic same time as a modemtor of excessive zeal on both sides. His arguments 
for the ado])tion of a singhi School Board for London were persistently urged, and with ultimate 
success. It may be mentioned, by the way, that Mr. Smith was a member of the first and second 
School Boards; his ndirememi in 1874 biung oc(?asioncd by the pressure of official duties. 

Mr. Smithes lirst Westminster victory was in November, 1808. In the session of 1809 he 
proved his soundness of argument rather than his tdoquencc — for he is no great orator, in the 
common acceptation of the word — by compelling Mr. Lowe, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to give way on the point of the Crown^s claim to liic lands reclaimed from the river, by 
the construction of the Thames Embankment. As the champion of the ratepayers, Mr. Smith stuck 
manfully to his cause, contending that tlicy who had borne tlm whole ex 2 )eiisc of the great under- 
taking were legally and equitaldy ontillcd to any projierty that had accrued from the labours of the 
engineers. An active warfare was wagi‘d for some time on the question between the Goveniment 
and the governed ; but Mr. Lowe was in the end oblig(‘d to yield. We have said that Mr. Smith 
is not remarkabh^ for any oratorical gift, cx(^(q)t that of a i)ersuasive force, employed with con- 
scientious jiersisteucc and tenacity of j)urj>ose. In an assembly which is renowned for being but 
seldom influenced as to its votes by eloquent spce(4ies, the Parliamentary triumphs of Mr. Smith 
are greater than some which have been acliicvcd by brilliant rhetoric within tlie walls of St. 
Sttqffien^s. At all events, we may say tlnw are morci practical, and more decisive in their effects. 

The scjcoiid time of Mr. Smithes ap|)ealing to the suffrages of the Westminster constituency 
was in the general , election of 1874; and his return at the head of the poll showed a more 
remarkable majority in liis favour even than that which confirmed his .first victory. During 
the great contest of jmrties, in the canvassing of the country, Mr. Gladstone did battle with 
Mr. Smith on questions of taxation. Addressing the electors of Greenwich, the some time 
Premier and leader of the Liberal ranks adverted to the discussion which had taken idaec in 
ParJiament in 187^3, ^Svhon an important finaiuial measure was submitted to the country 
by Mr. Ijowe.^^ The proi)osal, in which the Liberal Government was sup2>ortcd by a majority 
of the House of Commons, was to remove the income tax from ‘*four2)cncc to thrce 2 >ence in the 
jKiund, and at the same time to remit a large jxn-tion of the sugar duty. Mr. Smith pro2)osed 
to leave the sugar duty alone, and to remit two 2 )eneo instead of a penny of the Income Tax. 
^^Of this," said Mr. Gladstone, “ INIr. Smith is bold enough to boast in his address to his 
late constituents in Westminster." The address thus criticised in j)art is, as a whole, worth 
preserving for its tem 2 )eraic cx 2 )osition of those Liberal Conservative" doctrines of which Mr. 
Smith had avowed and proved himself a consistent disci2^1e. 

After some general references to the political state of the country, the candidate for re-election 
to Westminster said, I 8 up 2 X)rted Mr. Forster in his Education Bill, and in his resolve that 
religious instruction shall not be j)roscribcd or discouraged in elementary schools, and I should 
resist any alteration of the Act which would reverse an educational jx^licy I should consider 
necessary to the well-being of the country, I endeavoured in the session of 1872 to procure 
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from the Government a reduction of twopence in the ]k>uiuI upon the incvnne tax, hut althnu.t*li 
I was supported hy the whole strenjjth of the Oniservntive party, 1 was uiisutuvssruh as the 
Government and their supporters were not then sensihle of the severe pnNsiire of the tax ujuiu 
the trading and professional classes. In like manner, in the last session, J laileil u|M>n niy 
motion to obtain from the Government any statenuMit of tlie manner in whieh lhi*v wt*re 
prepared to deal with the increasing burdens of local taxation, wbieh bad been ably pt>inttHl i»ut 
by Sir Massey Lopes. I should, tbereft)re, give my cordial siippt>rt. to auy measure wliiidi tim 
finances of the country will justify calciihited to relieve the ineouu‘-tax payer ami to lessen 
the burden of local rates. In concert with my pcditical friends, 1 have de|)recal(’(l, ami should 
continue to deprecate, great organic (‘haiiges in submission to tin* clamour ol j>roit‘ssioual agitators 
who aim at destruction rather than reform. ^ There is, in my jmlgim'ut, aiiij»le work for the 
energies of Parliament without embarking upon great constitutional <'hang(‘s which are not 
desired by the people. Among other qnesti<ms W(»uld he the consid(‘ration ol* the steps neeessuiy 
to inereasod efiieienev and economy in the internal administration of tlu* various Depart iiients 
of the Government, in simjdiiying and ctalilying the law, and m some attempt (h*al witli 
great social (piostitms, among wliich pauperism is probably the most serious in its enVet on I ho 
strength and vitality of th(» country.” 

There is a deliniteness in alm(»st every sentence of this ]dain, jn-actical, hnsiness-Iilvc snhiress 
which commends itself to Englishmen. It is diificiilt tr» comvive that any one hnt an Kiighsliman 
could have wriilen it; Ihongh indeed we are not mifamiliur with a vague iiillatc<i method of 
generalisation, the re.sort of shifty politicians, which is quite as laiglish in ii way, hnt. tar Ironi 
being as creditable to onr national character lor sincerity. InsDsul ol inanmhTing ahiuit tin? 
bles&dngs of education, My. Smith says how he would edncaie, how he thinks it rig’ut. to eilm-ate, 
how he has agreed with and supported a political <;]q»om‘ut in the actual business oi evlueating, and 
how he is determined to oppos(; any attempt at reversing that p^dicy. TUvu lie says that having 
failed to procure a larger reduction of the income-tax, he means to try again ^ that liavng laih*d to 
lessen the burden of local rat(is. In; still has the object in view, ami means, in this matter also, to fry 
again. Even on points which will not admit of equally jiositive eniineiat am, he is, li not delmite or 
dr^dsivc, at all events intelligible. Ilis conservative oh.jeetion to “great eonrtitnt. mal ehanges 
which are not desired hy the people” is clearly staled in dlreel, opposition to Mr. .lames Tlmroi.l 
Kocrers, who thinks nothing is more unstatesmunlike or mon* destrmtive than the. doetrme that 
a ililieal change is not recpiired hcd'orc it is demamled hy a numcru-al majority. Imagoa. a 

French^.. c.prc»m, tW h, »» II 

He could not for his life avoid tl«it olahon.te 1ers.«i..-ss wl... ). looks won.l.Tiully like .•j.iom... 

don’t so too close to it. . i ■ . .1 

Mr. Smith dia not fml to toko ,.p Mr. OI,„hl.,no-« "'"I lo o,,l..r 

opn.rt.mty. Tkio, inctal. .or, n»t .loy, »l„.„ . mootms 

wr°W hriolly rcooM Iho f.ot that .Mr. .Smiil, .■oior,»l I"- n"'"..., 

Mr Smith was received with such ahsurances n «. • i i 1 *• /.f the 

“'„r. in matmr, .pd nt p<»n on Jh. Vth .t ^ “ 

noil at the Guildhall in Broad Sanctuary showed that J,.571 ^ Thomas 

MSlllving balloted for the other Conservative caudidate. S.r Charles Ilussell. Su Thomas 
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Fowell Buxton and Sir William Codrin^ton, the Liberal candidates, were each some throe 
or four tlfousaiul behind Sir Charles, while neither of them showed more than half the numbers 
which had been gained by Mr. Smith. 

That this g(5iitleman’s eontinuecl assiduity in the practical fulfilment of his well-considered 
pledges has pistificd the extraordinary faith placed in him by nearly *10,000 of the burgesses 
of AVcslminster will not bo denied even by the most determined of his political opponents. 
Many of these are foremost in according him praise such as only legislators of a high stamp 
have ever gained from tlndr own party. ITis matter is always well arranged ; and tliough 
delivered in a voi(*e not vi^ry sonorous, and with some occasional hesitation, all he has to say 
is said to the point, and it inviiriably coinmaiids the attention of the House. It has been 
his good fortune hitherto to ex<*rt his growing intluenee wholly on the popular side. As 
we have already observed, he has r(*peatedly spoken against the income tax; and in 1871 he 
moved its reduetion. In 1S7'‘3 he renewed liis remonstrances against this impost; and as 
he has never been known to swerve from any purpose h(i has once oj)enly declared, it may bo 
presumed tliat he is beneeforth to be coiintod among the determined foes to a tax on uncertain 
incomes. The clear, straightforward manner of discussing any question that may he brought before 
him, and the uibane attcaition which he is always ready to bestow on those i>ersons who seek his 
counsel or court his influence, fit him admirably for that trying department of government work, 
receiving dei)utations, and make him a modtd junior liord of the Treasury. AVhatevor the subject, 
he is sure to have mastered its details ; and it must be trivial indeed if he fail to find in it some 
germ of truth and justice in whicdi he can honestly show a genuine interest. In fact, from the 
highest to the least important matters, from education to window-gar(l(*ning — which may be 
fairly reckoned as an educational adjunct, after all — Mr. Smith has consistently shown himself 
a real friend of the peoidc. 

In 1858 Mr. Smith rnarri(»(l the eldest daughter of Mr. Frederick Dawes Danvers, the Clerk 
of the Council of the puehy of Lancaster since the reign of George IV. 


[77ig Portrait prefixed to this Memoir is copied^ hy permission^ Jrom a Photosraph hy the London Stereoscopic Company, ^ 
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T he Ilc'v. Williiini ]\r()rI(!V riinslioii, Af.A., LIj.D., wiis Imru jil IL.tioMsIiT cn lln' .’'Aili nl' Miiv, 
ISik 11(! w:is the* only child of a nnirrmov of a dra|icr of dial town widi llic dau;;lil( r 
of Mr. AVilliani Alorlcv, an cxiciwivc (iinlicr nicrciiaiil and idiijiowncr, afli'iwan'N of Hull. 
Mr. PunshonV niolhcr was sislcr lo Sir Isaac Morlcy, oiu* of the senior niaoi^l rales of die 
harono;h of Doncaster, and a nii'inhcr of a family wliieh has made itself famous and respei led 
in the annals of tin* mnnicijiality. William Morley I’liiishon reeeived his eariv education at 
various hoardine^ schools, linishini^ his course of instruction at the Doncaster (iraiumar School, 
where his stndii's were ordered and |inrsucd in ](rc[iaration for a universiie career. I non dial, 
career, however, la* never entered; for in the year 1 S-is.- heino* then oi the arj'c ol loiirleeii 
he was .sent into husiness with his o;randfather at Hull. On the relirenieiit of that o',uideman 
from active coinmereial life, In* was transferred to Sunderland, and it. was in that ihriviiio 
sea-]Mirt that his jiassion for the (’hri.stian ministry jiositivly di.selosed itself. W illi.im Morley 
1‘iinshon liad heeii ri'ared in an almos|iherc ol' dome.stic piety: his lather and mother (now loiij' 

• ince dead) were jieople who made r(*li"'ion the jirarilice as well as the jirolcs ioii ol their 
,iV(;s — who )int on relioaon, not as a convent iona! o;arh like the eveiiino’ dress which now-ti-days 
pusses as tin* (‘inhlem of resp(*clahilily, lint its the armour which was to protect (hem 
throuo'h tin* trials and tem|>tiitions of life. The seed thus sown in childhood soon hej^an 
to bear fruit its the hov ri|iened into youth and kiiowledoc. .\lways o| a studious, iiH|uirino*, 
diouf'htful (^ast of mind, yoiino' I’nnshoii seems in his teens to hiO'e di>eovered oir himsell 
that honourable tind renmiierat ive as are the paths oi conuuereial : dlt, there are liioher 

and nobler vocations for man than tin* men^ accumulation ol wealth iind the aciiuisiti'iii ol 
|Kiwer and temix.ral fame. As we have said, the whole bias of his nature lay in the direction 

of the ministry; that W'as the orcat alisorliiii!; pur|M).se upon which hr- amhitioii war (i\ed, and 

it is not sentimental liallery of Mr. Pun.shon to say, that it has happened, well for die cause 
of Wesleyanism that neither the calls iT hiisine.ss, nor the |.ros))ee( of riches, nor the iascinatioii 
of politittd life eonld lure him from his choice of duty. I'r-nared in some inea-iirc hy r.-nlar 
and incessant study in his leisure, and impelled hy .stivn-thencd rdioioirs convictions, William 
Morley I’unshon in IM l left Sunderland and its sliip-huildiii^' to enter upon a *■ -se ol Irainiu}' 
at the AVeslevan CoIIeoe at Ilieliniond There be • miained until the followin,r ^ nr, when lie 

went ilown to Mardeii, in Kent, to lake .l.ai-e of u eon-reot.tion form.sl ol a lew people who 

had siK;c*ded from the Eiii.seojial Chnreh in that plaee on aeeoiiiit of the ritual istie leu.leiieic--- 
or rather praetiees-of the eler-ymaii. This, however, was not Mr. I'unslion’s lir-t c.say in 
the pulpit; during Ids stay at Sunderland, he frcpiently ollieiateil as local prea. u-r, 1 ih iirst 
sermon having been preached at Ellerl.y, near Hull, when he was only eighteen Mr. I mis ion s 
career at Manlen was short, but successful. At the M esleyan Confere.iee ,n 1 S h, he iva.- Uanslerred 
to an obscure town in the north-west of Cumberland-a place, as we arc told, donimatei ,y 
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lerritorial inlluoii(?o and aristDcratic ascoiidancy. From lliis, the scono of what may he eallod his first 
ministerial eoinjiiest, lie proceeded to Wliitehaven, where in the course of two years he worked — as 
we read — wond(*rful changes in the religious an<l social spirit of that then caste-ridden town. From 
Whitehaven we trace him to Carlisle, in wdiich city he completed his four years’ term of probation. 
In July, IS'lth he was re»-ularly ordained h) the ministry at Oldham Street Chapel, Manchester. On 
that cKJcasion he delivered an eloquent and characteristic address — a confession of his life. He 
traced his then position to the ])ious instrin^tion and solicitiidt; of his parents, to the teach iiigfs 
of the ministers u])on whose scrvicjcs In? had attcuuled, and to the mysterious working's of 
Diviiuj Providence, by wlii(;li his relig-ions impressions and ])rin(;i])les had been streng'tliened and 
confirmed. Making- )iinis(*lf in some sort tlie illustration, he took the opjiortunity of tulininisteriii" 
a rebuke mucli needid at all times bv all sects. He felt, he said, that there was a danger 
lest iiersonal ])iety should degvneratt; into official or professional piety-— lest having* to wear the 
g^arb, and s])eak the language, he should lose sight of the vitality and the warmth and the 
])owcr of religion, lie had, he said, tried religion under various circumstances, and it had never 
failed him. After his ordination Mr. Punshon served the circuit jieriod of thret^ years at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, London (Bayswater), Ijondon (Islington), and Clifton (llristol). During 
his stay at Newcastle, Mr. Punshon married Miss Vickers, of (jrati?shead, hy whom he had 
several children. She died about Icm years afterwards. 

In the year ItSfiS, Mr. Punshon severed for a time liis eonnection with tlu^ land of his 
birth. He went to ('anada, wh(*re he was received with oj)cn arms by tbe Weslejaiis of the 
Dominion, wlio know his reputation and sueeess, and who wehfomed him as tbe ae<|uisiti(Ui 
he was. Before be left the shores of Kngland, a farewell meeting was held, at which Mr. 
Punshon was presented with an address and a purse of .1700. Jn his s])e(M‘h acknowledging ^ 

the gift, he put the great ])eeuliarity of Methodism, as he termed it, very e])igramTnati(.*al ly : 
“Liberty almost to li<*(‘nee in every dircethm towards good; restraint, almost to tyranny in 
every direction towards evil.” On the IJtli of April, Mr. Ihinshon sailed bu* Toronto. Ilis 
description of the v<)yage, contributed at the time to one of the religi(»us journals, is so 
eminently chaructcristicj that it is a])propriate as well as interesting to' reproduce it. here: — 

“ Save only that we were inereifully preserved from peril, we had in our eleven days’ voyage 
a compression of the experience of all 2 X)ssil)Io voyages. 1 coulil not help thinking that it 
set forth in similitude the history of many a Christian life. Calm at the start; broken and 
troubled water when the Atlantic surges met us; beavy gales, blowing furiously against our 
progress; a sea majestic in its wrath, iu>w making the slfip to shake with trembling, now 

drenching' it with showers of spray; the presence of three large icebergs, beautiful but dangerous 
neighbours; a shroud of fog which wra]q)ed the heavems from our sight for a day and a half, 
during which the dreary fog-horn groaned out its dirge-like sound ; calmer water as we approached 
the land, and then a brilliant sun, and a sea of exquisite beauty, as we sailed through the 
Narrows, and anchored in the fair haven. Do you not think that there are in our voyage the 
elements of a perpetual sermon? AVhat heart, wliieh has any experienee of the things of God, 
does not uiuhu'stand this vicissitude within itself? How often is the fair start for hciavcn 
clouded soon by ojqiositioii and diflieulty; then the blasts of ])erseeulioii are fierce, and the 
billows of passion are angry. Then the heart is frosted by the world’s chill neighbourhood, or 

darkened by the gathering doubts which heap their shadows round it. Oh, that the similitude 

may be carried on to the end ! calm water coming with the latest sunrise, and an ^ ubimdant 
entrance’ and a joyous welcome at last.” 
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Mr. Punshon’s sdjouni in Ciin.ndit was inarktHl Iw (lu* most (latlorini; surcoss, botli as rciranls 
the results of his work and the roeo]>tion he piihlidy met with throui*-ho\it the Ihmiinion ami the 
United States. Undertakin^ijf extensive preaehini^ and leeturinjLr tours, he made his way into alnuKst 
every province, fr(»ni the Atlantic to the Taeitie, his travt*ls resenihlino- more the triumphal 
prog’ress of some g^reat martial t hief than llie jieaeeiiil wamlerim^s of an ardent soldier td’ the 
Cross. Mr. Punshon 's h‘etun*s brought, him mneh and immediate popularity frt>m tlu' Canatlian 
people. Thnmj^hout his vigorous and animat ino- rlo(|uenet‘ then* runs a «lee]>, iauitless vt*in 
of human sympathy — a syni]»athy which at once lays stnmn* ludil of Ids lu‘an*rs, soltiMiin'^* their 
passions and intensiiyin.o* their alTeetimis. The newspapers were daily at^low with tlie praises 
of the man, and Canadian AVesleyanism relleet(*d hack, so to speak, the Hold which laiolish 
Methodism for the time heino* had lost. Ntu* was Mr. Ihmshnn less suce»-slul in his preacldno-, 
thono-h hetween his preachino* and his ](‘cturino- there seems 1(» he a with* and tlistinetive 
diflorenet*. lit* s<*(*ms, as a ]>reaeher, t(» repudiate all atlvt‘nt it i(»us aids td tiratory ; he lt*aves the 
old, tdtl story, whieh he has never tiivtl to tell, to (iiid its way to the pcplt*, pure ami simple 

■ — that (dll, tdtl storv to whitdi human ino-tmuity can m‘vt‘r adtl and can only taki* away. And 

thus it is, that one lu*arino- Air. Punshon lirst as a ])reaeh(‘r and then as a lecturer is .struck with 

tin* distinetivt* ])ower and ability whieh lit* throws into tlu* two divisions ol his work. Sht»rtl> 

aftt‘r his arrival in I'oronto, Mr. Punshon marri(‘d the sistt*)* of his a.sed wile. I his proee(‘«lin'^^, 

as c*V(‘r>d»odv 7*<*m<*niht*rs, caused soim* discussion at the lime, holh in ( aiiada ami at luuue. 

Put for all this, m‘itli(‘r his ]M»j.ularity nor his r(*pntation wen* ]>n‘judiee(i ; on tlu* eontrarv, 

his manly ami open rt‘pudlatiou td' a law which many p(*opl(‘ in this eoiinlry eonleiid has no 
foiimlatioii or warrant ry either in ndio-ion, morals, or the phy.sieal pn*servalion id .society, was 
^enerallv approV(*d and applaudt‘d hy his fri(*mls and admirers. Mr. Punshon did md. enjo\ 
his newly-nuuh^ ha])j)iiH*ss lony; for within a litth* more than two yt^irs his hoim* was 
i)’<u*.shadowt‘d ])V a set'omi o-p-at o-rief in tin* death of his wife a ilealh whieh “ linketi lorn 
hy a sorrow with two hemispliervs.” In tin* early part of Is? I, Mr. Punslmii was elioseii 
to repn‘S(*ut the ( anadian (diurelits at the annual C.infeivuee at Mam;le; ter in .Inly, on wliieh 
oeensitm hi* received a ii:..ouilieent weleoima In his address to tlv> ('onfereiiee, Mr. Punshon 
deserihed the position (d* Methodism in (anada. It was a ^nvat : e i ^h‘ssed advantage, he said, 
that Alethodism in that land walked abroad in thi.* sunshim*, that she emvered henealh no anen*m, 
shadow. She had there takmi. tlu* po.sition which sl.e ou-hi always to take anmn- tlu* Chureheg 
— stamliii^^ forLh in her eoi.udim . as tlie peer of all, ami in her eharity as the fneml td all; too 
kind to he the ent*my, loo prm.o i.o ],e the vassal td* any; 1o(» allluent in spirit and r..oureeH 
be the poor relation of anv. Air. J*in.shon insisted s1ron-Iy on the adaptability td Methodism, 

ov<,r a,..l above all oll.or systc-itis of r.-liMrion : “it soit.-.i ... lb. ns.- lon-sl. ..r ... Il.o <row4<«l 

eitv wlu*re lh(^ merchant counts his dtdlars, t»r where the Indian traeket! tin. th t.i , \n t * iiu ^ 

b,.m of industry, <.r i.. tbe ron.otost s..ttloro....t wher. b..t kdoly tl.o ,.a...la.T ,r.*wU, and wb.-ro 
the advent«ro.:;sottk-r had only just bo^^un to toll th,- troes nbi.b .•out..ra.s b..d rr.ob.u .n the so, 1 

During his stay in Englan.l, Mr. P.n.shon or.-atv.l so.ne sonsat.on-.f wo n.ay oo ,.or„.,lt •< th ^ 
^ord-hy preaching io the Metn.politan T.d,..rna.h-. on behalf of the Wesleyan Metro, .ehtan .l.a,«- 
Building Fund. It was no new thing on the part of Mr. S,M,rgeon to give „s .•..stn,,..- ,...l,..t he 
h.as none— to ministei-s of other eornrnt.nions ; h.it there was an .nterest an. a s.g... .eane.. ... 
„,eetin..of the two g.ent p.eaehers that provoked a gn-at deal of lau.la.ory an. eongn.t. la ory 
comment at the time. The event certainly was ren.arkuhle as ilh,stnUi,.g that eatl.ol.e.tr ..1 lee h ng 
nhioh has happily of late rears been spreading more and more thronghout all rehg.ous en. les, a 
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diMnoiist rated in ludiiiil fact what had so oft(*n luien laid down in theory, that it is possible for a 
mail now and ai^-ain to lay aside doctrinal distinctions and theoloj^ical traditions without in any way 
offending his i.'onsidencc or corn prom isin*^ his consistcni'y. It would not be surprising* if in time it 
should come to jiass that the Dean of Westminster will lift up his eloquent voice from that same 
platform; for Mr. Spurg•eon^s only condition for these extra-niinist(*rial utterances seems to be that 
the men who take his place shall ])reach Drotestantisrn, jaire and siinjde, as we have derived it from 
the Keformation. This calls to tlui writer’s mind a little incident of last I’^aster which has some 
invers(^ apjiosition to tlui point. For a wcich or more pn^vious to (iood Friday, tin? Myalls of a 
chundi not a hundrcil niil(;s from tlui “Flcpliaiii and (^'astlc^’ were jdacarded with large posters 
bearing* the words, “ (leod Friday! tlie day on whicli the Lord .Jesus Christ died for us ! What 
will you do on that day ? A s<unewhat singular — shall we say characteristic? — ans\ver came 
from a few yards olT. (lood h’riday at tlic Tabernacle was s]>ent in (^loaning and renovating tlie 
edifice. 'Jdii; contrast (hammds no comment. 

In Sc])t(Mnber, IS/l, IMr. ihiiisl am returned to ('anada and resumed bis wovh wdtb renew<»d 
energy and success. At tluj (huicral ConfcreiKM* of the Methodist hipiseo])al (.^liurch of liie United 
States, lield at Brooklyn, in the following year, be, with llio late Itev. Ijukc^ il. Wisiunan, M.A., 
attended as repr(»scntativ(i of the Britisli Coideren<*(i. On iliat occasion ho delivered an ad(lr(*ss wlii<*h 
wc iind described as “one of the most tinisbed and ]MM*snasive, beautiful and brilliant niteranci's ever 
d(*livenHl before the Oeiieral Conference.'^ In tlu5 course of his spciech, he passed an (^loquent 
eulogium u|X)n the operations of the American churches — labours, In^ said, wliieb bad always 
attra<;ted him, but of whicli lie bad never thought so highly as since he liad looked upon th(*ui witli 
nearer vision. ‘^As I have gone in and out through your borders (said he), li*om Maine t<» 
California, and from where the fatlnu* of waters leaves the lair city of St. Louis to where, in thii far 
North, the forests wave on tin* sliores of Fuget's Sound — and as J have seen you abreast of the newest 
settlements everywhere, eiigag<?d iii the same holy toil, ]>lanting the same bloss(‘d civilisation, 
uplifting the same conse(*rated cross — many a time lias my heart, throbbed with thankfulness to the 
(loJ who has raised up this jiowei* in your country. I have chronicled your marches and siiec(*sses 
witli true brotlierly ])rido, and have noted that you have not only leavcm*d yo'ur own eouiitry, but, in 
the muniriceiicc of your zeal you have crossed tlie Continent, have made the world a neighbourhood; 
and it is hardly too much to say you have girdled tin; world with a zoiu; of labour and an atmosphere 
of prayer." lii reviewing the then state and prospei*ts of Fnglisli Mi^lhodism — whose enterprises lie 
had for some time only looked at through the “ loo])holcs of i-etreat" — ]\lr. Funsluui made a very 
able defence of bis sect in its relation to the world ; — “ Time waS, and not remotely — ^lie recalled — 
“ when so formidabh; was the rejiroach of Methodism, and so overshadowing the influence beneath 
which it wrought and sutTcred, that it could scarcely get suflicieiitly into the light to let its pure 
religion and undetiled come under the observation of men. It was the custom sornidimes to ignore 
it, sometiiues wi4h an air of jiatroiiage to tolerate it, sometimes kindly to a])ologise for it, and at 
last to asso(;iate its fervour with fanaticism, anil to regard it as an irregular and very humble helper 
which might be suffered, though with some misgiving, to do a little guerilla lighting in the service 
of Christ. For long years English Jlethodisiu bore all this very patiently, courting no antagonism — 
like Nehemiah, hardly deigning to come down from its great work even to defend its diaracter, but 
always planting churches, and always saving souls. Now it is having its reward. Of course, 
there are yet those who scorn and those who hinder; bigotry and prejudice are not by any means 
dead; but the Methodism of to-day occupies a very different position from the Methodism even of 
twenty years ago. It is now recognised as a spiritual power; it is hailed as an energetic all}'. 
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Scholarship and culture are not deni.-d to it. It is even cM-apiiur f,.,,,.. tl.e eharfie of I,einir a vul-ar 

thing. Its reprcsenta1ive.s arc in the great councils of tlie nation. It wiuls its men a>v. and "its 

women too — on the School Hoards hy which the iilueation of the rising gencr.itiou is directed. U 
has penetrated even into Westminster Ahhey. Its sons sit among the learne.l, as learuc.1 as any, on 
the Council of the Hiblical Revision. And whilst tliousands and tens of tliousands li.steii to its clear 
teaching of the fiospcl of the Lord .hsuis Christ, its inihienees are felt like an atmosphere hrealhcil 
unconsciously, like air-waves hreaking u]ion soci»‘ty at «'verv ]uiint with unseen hut resistless pressure. 

. . . . Days of ohseurity and rejiroach are the da\s of the Church’s testimony, when she 

endures hardness and nurses heroes, ami cultivates the faith which is the stiilT of whii h marivrsare 
made.” “ 1 have disc,iven?d,” .saitl he, further on in his orat ion. “ what I think to he a very hopeful 

sign in British .Methodism, and that is, that while it retains with nnhending lirniinss all its fori 

princijdes, it has heeomo more (lexilde in its modes <d‘ action. It adapts itself to new nccessilics 
witli an easier grace; it looks with more indulgence on hold elforts to do the Master's work, although 
they limy iD>|j run in tlin rcspcctalilt* »»i lt»nin‘r timis. llcnci* Imvt* spriinn* tin* jiriiicclv 

e^Tort^^ arn juiuouihhmI :i.s Itcini;* made* on so a scale lor tin' erection of liiu- elnirelus in 

London wilhin the next few Mmr.s, I'tir tin* <‘nij)l<»yment ot lay a^'ciils specially lilted and rnrnished 
to niaki* ji raid on its darkness anti sin, anti t»lln‘r\vist‘ For lln* moral eompiesl, of* llie vast mass of 
lininaii lilt.*-- llu* oe(‘an with its mdllttiis of Ihllows, so many oF which are ra^^in;;* waves foamiiej;; out 
tluMi* own sliaine.’^ Jn eoneludino- ins addrtss, Mr. Ihinshon wiml name hy name thron; 4 ‘h the 
death-roll oF the four years since tin* last (’onFereiiee was held, the exipiisite ami varied ima^i-rv 
with whii’h he depi<-ted the Christ iaids apotluMisis creating-, as we an‘ 1<»lit hy t)ie iit'wsjiaper 
p'ports oF the proeeedino’s, a jimFonnd sensation tlironi»-hont the assemhly. 

Luring' Ins sojourn in (’amnia, Mr. Ihinslioit received tin- deortv* oF lili.l). In»m N i<*loria 
Vniversily, Cohuury’--“an institution t«» which lie remiered sii;nal service in pn>enrin;;* For it an 
udeiiuale endowm(‘nt. J^ome years hi^Fore his residence* in (anada lie had reec?i\t*d I lie de|.rre(? oF 
M.A. From ^Middletown I niversity, Connect ieut . 

Ill lN7d, Mr. Punshon resolved to return to Kniilaiid — a deci.‘.ion whii’h, it is recorded, 
cvokt*d tlio universal rei;‘ret. ol thi^ j«*oj»le <»( the l)oniinion. At ^lt»ronto, i»n the day j»revions 
to his d(*jiartnre, his iriemls ol* the Al(;t n»|M»lilan (’Imnrh there j»la»-ed in his hamis a casket 
eontiiinin^ (did dollars, and limle him Farewell with an entiinsiasni whreli was iimhni)ite<lly a.s 
«,^enuiiie fin tlu* one side as it was Hatterinj^* t<i the fith<*r. I^seapmn' all t.he piaals ol the Atlantic, 
i\lr. Pniish<»u oiicf* more si t Fo(m m J:^iio‘land, on the drd f>l June, to mi*et onlv with another 

welcome mI home. Settlin*^ dpwn to work, alter a short r«*s1, he jinnclieii a sermon ol 
rcmarkahle power in the (^ity ihiad (’hajiel, in aid oF Hie ( Impel Ihiildim^ Faml, on ivhieli 
oeeasion his ajipeal For lielji realised no less limn t;!,('(‘t?. On the 17lh ol June, Mi. 1 iinshon 
married Aliss Mary Foster, daughter oF the late Mr. William Foster, ol ^dieflield, who is 
thereFore his third wife. Shortly afl T, he was appf»inte<l to the eimpel in :Wurvv-ek (lanleiis, 
Kensington, and sidi.'^eipiently, at tin; annual C’uiiierenee <d the next yimr, In; was, hy a large 
majority, elected President For the Following tw(*lve months. 1'liere is (wery reason to know 
that the ofTiee will d -rive fresh lustre from Hie sound judgment and Hn; gnnit administrative aliility 
which he ha.s once more brought to bear ujiou Hn; management of Hn; ailairs of Metlioilism 

throughout the country. ^ 

Mr. Punshon has done more, perhaps, than any other divine of hi.s own f onnexion to 

popularise Methodism iu this eonutiy. It is a rcmarkahle thing that a sect loumlcrl hy a 
man whose history forms one of the brightest i«gos in the religious annals of our land should 
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for so many years have laid under an almost over])ovverin^ reproaeli. Down even to the 
present day, it is the fashion among^st some — a dwindling section, happily — to apply the 
word Methodist as a derisive c]»ithet lo all exact and rigid Christians. It may be that 
the Weslcyans have therns(dvcs to thank, in some measure, for the treatment. It may be 
that in time past they wore their ndigion loo outwardly ; that they were rueful of mien 
and manner, and made their s(»rvice.s dolorous and depressing instead of joyous and exhilarating. 
Jt may be that aforetimes th(*y made their piety rather too intrusive* in its eonneetion with 
the affairs of the world, and in that way themselves provoked the sneers and ridicule of 
scoffers and nnbcdievcrs. Ihit whal(‘vor there may have! been, or may be, in all this, there 
is no doid)t that Ihe a(^<*ession of r(*c(*nt years of men lik(i Mr. Ihinshon to tin; ranks of the 
ministry has infused into Molhodisin a. robustness of spirit and aspect which has most 
proj)orly rescued it from the oj^prohriuni und(*r whicdi it at ont* time laboured. There is 
nothing inealy-nKnilhed or lacdiryniose about Mr. Dunshou as he didivt'rs his message to the 
peoj)l(*. If anything, lu; errs a trilhi on the other side, by o(*casionally falling loo mu(*h 
into the Boanerges siyle of oratory. Ibi has followed the dictum oi Dr. «Iohnson that 
^Slelivery is more potcmtijil than elo(jU(*iit matter,” only with this (MuilribnUiry difference — 
that ho gives us the matter as well as the d(div(‘ry. A gT(‘at deal ot IMr. l*unshon^s success as an 
orator is due to his com])]e<e mastery of ihe art of word-painting, by which la* is enabled to bring 
all he says and wishes to convey with realistic fonte and ])ower bi‘fore tin? eyes as w(;ll as the cars ot 
his audience. Ilis style and peculiarities were very aptly criticised some time ago by a Manchesten* 
journal on the oceasi<m of his deliv(Tinga leciure in lhat city on ^^Flonnice and its Memories.” 
^'Mr. Punshon,'' said tlu^ writer, "4ias not the look of an orator. AVhen he began to s]a*ak,his 
voice was very disappointing ; it sounded husky, and not musical. But the power ot the s]H*akt‘r 
soon showed itself, and tlu^ growing clearness and animation of the h*eturer's utt(*ran(*(?s lelt our laculties 
free to enjoy. The lirsl noticeable characteristn^ in Mr. Punshon^s delivery was the exact pronunciation 
of every word. Not a syllabhi wis permitted to escape, and on two occasions when the right modu- 
lation had not l)een given the sp(*aker re])ealedthc words. With a l>eautifully varied vo(\'ibulary, and 
a graphic power of portrayal of ehanieter and description of scenery, comlp’ned with elocutionary 
talent of no se<*()nd-rate ord(?f, he h^l us on from point to point, from period to i)eriod, and from man 
to man, until Florenee stood fair and lovely before us, and its dead heroes were again clothed with 
flesh and endowed with voices. ... It was not the oration of a detp thinker, but of a man who, 
with an enthusiastic admiration of the great and true in human endeavour, combined with a fervour 
of religious feidiug which was grand in itself, marshalled the resuy;s of his reading and observations 
with an order and secpieneo which made listening easy, and with an apjdication to home which awake 
our deepest sympathies.” It is a ])rominent characteristic of Mr. Punshon's utterances that they 
road as well as tliey sound, showing that they are not Hit? mere buhhlings-up of a fervid imagination to 
a ready tongue, hut rather the results of deep study and careful preparation. On one occasion, when 
advocating the cause of Wesleyan Missions at Eiceter Hall, Mr. Punshon took his audience by sur- 
prise by relating a dream be had. “ I dreamed,'' said he, ^^of a beautiful island, or perhaps a group 
of islands, which I thought had arisen from ihe sea. Tradition showed that some 800 years ago they 
were all overflowed with water ; indeed, one of them was very largely under water still, and the 
otlu'rs bore traces of the flood. The sea roared angrily in the distance, and there was danger, I 
1 bought , lhat it might encroach again ; and the inhabitants of the island seemed to think so ; for as 
Ihe land was on a low level, they built dykes, as in Holland, and appointed warders, and gave them 
(barge to watch (he approach of the waves* For awhile all went well; harvests grew and were 
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gTitberc.l upon the rcclaimcil •’■rouml, uiul tlion* was tlu* hinu df intlustrv ami the livnin of praiso. 
By-aud-by, a rimioiir aroso that the sea was getliiiif nearer ami hij^lier. ami here ami there a warder 
called attention to it; hut he was lan^'hed at hv his fellows lor his jtains.aml the people took no heisl 
of his words; buti saw with the dreamer’s insio'ht, which sees the eiiil from the heo’iunino, the steady 
onward creeping of the water. At last there eoidd he no donlit nh.iiit. it. 'I'lie sea was Idgher iiml 
nearer than the oldest islanders had ever known ; hut . st dl, it. was t lu* sumnu*r-t ime, and t lie skies wi‘re 
blue and the winds were calm, and men talkeil a little about tin- pri>o.|.,.s< of the oi'ean, hut tliat was 
all; and though certain churches which the ohl men reimuuher.'d i.. h.nebccu mau\ mih-s iidaml wen" 
now standing bv the verv verge of the elilT. ami were almost umlcriuiiied. st dl men felt im fear. 
Were not the warders there, and were they not doing their diiti ? were imt tlw dikes up, ami were 
not tb(*V all seeuri' ? Itv-aml-hv years rolled away — for ilreauis, yon know, take no uoteol tiuu* and 

presentlv there were tidings that .some of the warders had l>e.ui caught si I>ei iug at their po-ts ; 

still men felt no fear. Then there was one ]iarl of the eiuhaidviiieut which was kmwvn to he eou- 
fcssedlv insecure, but that ]>art was mainly inhabited b\ ladies, who <|ii| not like the warilers to 
intrude upon their jirivaey, and it was dci-med uiigalhint to go there. Hut 1 saw in luy dream, 
oozing through that part of tlm embankment, the treacherous wati'r. .\nd then h\-aml-bi I'roin that 
island which was almost subinergi-d it w.-is thought neee.ssary to hring skilled mariners in to (each 
the jieojde the habits of the sea. and they were paiil by the authorities, I thought 1 must ha.i' lieeii 
mistaken-- with that intent ; but I thought in my ilream that these nn'ii wen- steadily opening the 
lloodgales and letting in the water. Then, there were many rough and \ I lent kinsim n of (h.•.se 

skilled mariners who liy breaking the law, had been eoidi I in prison, and the ni iriners clainmd that, 

although they were shut up there, their edn.-ation must not lie stojiped. and as nobody teaeh 

them but themselves, they got adinittanee there: and by -aml-by, outside the walb oftlie prist>n tliere 
\vere the splashing waves, and throngh (he chinks oftlie masonry the damp, eidd, cruel water, .\ml 

so the sea rose and swelled, until the islanders got m-enstonn-d to it, and talked abort, taking (lie 

warders from their posts and throwing down the di kes altogether, 'riicii tlieic came a change upon 
my dream, and in place <d' northern latilmles. and in (he place of p . , : living a long way Iroin (he 
sea, fenced from it t>y a roek-bonnd coast and hv strong defema's, : .a was all i nind ; lor the 

island, lik.- another Venice, had married tin- sea, and the sea had hidd. ic- ring, amt was a .jealous 
and <-ruel liride. Still it was summer-time, and tin; jM-ople lelt no tear. 'Ihere was one part ol the 
sea where the waters had a str.mge hue, and move.1 with sluggish course, and men snake under their 
breath and avowed it was stain ! ''-itti blood and choked with eoriises; l>m it wa., deemed bad 
manners to refer to it in eoiniiai.t , -v 1 it was forbidden for the lishermen to .-ast tl.eir m-ts in there. 
Then there were gay bridges m.; and there, and palaces ro.se u)., and men ate and drank and 
smiliHl, and w-ent about their business, careless as (l-e old world whilst (he ark was ,.rep:.rii.g, and all 
round and all about, at the doors of the j-alaces, on (he steps id’ (he churches, advin- iiig into eygy 
bv-wav, croeiiing into many coils about the city’s I :..-t, there was the .ame sde.i olack. dece.tlul, 
Wherous water. And it grieved me in my drea ..-o see Imw foolish men were (o let it get so nc.r 
them, and to com], ass them .so thorougl.ly round, l or I saw that the winter was c.ining, and that it 
needed only the summons of the storm to swell the tnrlml waters mitil 

en-ulphcd‘in another deluge.” Mr. Pnnshon interpret.sl this dream as the sim.htude ol he stealthy 
snake-like encroachments of the Chureh of Home, against wln.se system he ransed a vei.emen aii.^ 
passionate protest as having been “ a curse and a mildew to every eount ry where it ha.l ‘’y- -' • 
The newspaper from w-hieh we niahe the above extract says tliat Mr. 
by cheers “ as loud and as long-protraeted as any with which Bxelet lla las t m i x eii 
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Amonf^st the i)ublislicil works of Mr. Punshon are four sermons on the Prodig'al Son, which 
were brought out at the lime of his dcjiarture for Canada; two poetical volumes, entitled Lays of 
Hope” and Sabliath Chimes;” and a few pamphlets on various subjects. Selections from his 
sermons are also to bo had in printed form. 

Mr. Punshon has nev(?r, \vc ))(*lic^ve, ligiirod prominently in the turbid field of politic.s, like Mr. 
11. AA". Dale, tin* late Mr. Cliarles Vin(*e, j\lr. CLnu'ge Dawson, and otlier Dissenting preachers, but we 
know we shall not be running much risk of contradiction by staling that his proclivities ” are 
decidedly Liberal, which is all that we are abb; to state in these days when it is unlawful to 
ask a man which way he has voted. Jjcaving th(‘ affairs of tlu* State to otluTs, Mr. Punshon ^s life, 
since he became a man, has Ihmmi devoted to the ]»ulj>it and the ])latfV>rm ; and AA esleyan ATethodism 
in this country and in oth(*r count ri(\s has cause to be thankful that it has been so, as it will have 
cause to l>e sad wliiui the day comes that his eminent tahuit and irre])ressibi(‘ zeal are withdrawn 
from its service. 


\The Portrait prefixtii to this ATenwir is copieti^ hy permission ^ from a Photo^^raph by Mr. C. II. Praithwaite^ of I. eeds. 
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I T is not often that tlic statesman, the litcmrv man, and the theolojjieal dehaier are hmnd in 
Comhination. Air. Gladstone is prohahly the most prominent inslaiiee ol' the possession of 
the triune fae<ilfy in our tiim?; hut the Duke of Ar<»yll is certainly the next. It is more the’ 
fashion now tliau it used to be for men enj'affi!.! in politijji^’ipia'asionally to leave slonny 

heif'lits, and to come down to the milder and nntre <{i*lli!il world of lelti'rs. Tl.e I nine Aliuister 

himself is a fjrcat romaueist ; and a liuinhicr ineinber of the JIoim- of Coiiiinoie is a writer of 

most charming fairy tales. There ajijiears, in fact, to hi* a growing seiisi; among statesmen 
of the imjiortance of a wider cdiieatioii than that wliieli is necessary lor the poliiieian pure and 
simjde a sense of tin; imjiortance of that general cultixalion ami that general !.e(|uaiiilanee will* ^ 
the tone and feeling of the age whi<*h linds its best oiiieonie in the literary lile, and whii'h 

can only he aHained to hy those who are in synijialhy with man' things outside the teehnieal 

ground of their own jirofosamm. ...The Dttlie of Argvil is disiiiignished Irom the great nia-s oi 
jiolitieians in "Tlio V'jijier and Lower Chamhers hy the general eultivalion and the varied 
in*r|uiremeiits which he has hroughl to hear iijion jiolilies. '1 m re !« an inevilatile teiidene' mi 
the jiart of th*o>;e of our hereditary legisltjlww whoTil all “train’ |»>Iit!es, (o do si somewhat 
to the cxehisioii of idher mailers which, with reganl to the g'er.evti ' nnatioii o| ilmraeter, are 
of at least equal iinporfatiec. It is jiartly mi this aeeoiiiil, jirohahlv, llyii d late year- - alth aigii, 
here and there, a great and lirilliaiit exeejdion may he found imr imhle limise-. h .m ii 
jrerliajis less tlian cycj prolific in the jirodiidion of emiueiit staf»*snieti. A slateMiiaii can he 
no more ereateiT fiv' the study of jiolities almn— euijiloyiiig tin* word m lliat restrieted seiiso 
in whitfli it is ordinarily used*-ll.o, a Jioet eaii he iiiaiiiil'aetiiivd hy dielioiiary stmhes ami hy 
an aequaintaneo ,with flic lawit and facts of syntax and etymology. The l.'mieney jusi s|.ok«*n 
of the Duke of' Argyll has avoideil, and lie is among statesmen one of the most tlmnghtlid 
and the most cultivated. AVitlmut heing a man of any very marked origii.-ihty. lie Iiih 
something of the force which is the original man’s chief eharaeienslie. II-- < . ly strong y 

representative in a national sense, and in his oiv*- jieisoii illu-lr.iti > tin, ! i ■ i 

with some breadth and aeenracy. He is eantiom'in arcejitanee, .oniidei.l of I'.ia which h- has 
accepted, and fervid in belief and statement. He has a good deal of Urn comhalive element, and 
hut little humour, liven in this latter respect he is tiuliomilly ly|.ieal, for it may la* jnetty genera y 
atfirmed that when a Scotchman docs not display great humour he disj.lays scarcely any. 

. George Douglas Campbell, Baron Sundridge, Duke of Argyll, .s Hie only surviving son o 
Jotm Douglas, scwentlT Duke of the Hue. He was ho„. on the :iOth Aj.nl IS^*1, and sm.^l 
to the title in 1S44. He took his place in public life early, and was >‘"-n as a nT.ter, a 
public speaker, and a politician, before his acx-ession to his father .s honours. s it . .iiqnis 

i’ll- 
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of Lome 'lie made some stir in Scottish theological cindes hy a pamphlet published in 1 SIS, 
hearing title Letter to the P^rs : from a Peer^s Son/^ The question taken up in this 

Lrochnre was tliat of patronage in the- Ctmrch of Scotland. A later production hy him on tlio 
same subject was addressed in the form of a letter to Dr. Chalmers, from whose extreme views 
he ventured to dissent. Dr. Clialmers was at this time at the zenith of his fame, and the 
advance against the position assumed by him was very signilic^ant of- that boldness of attack 
which has always distinguished the Duke of Argyll. Th(^ whole of the Duke’s earlier public 
career was tinctured by the theological elenuMil, and his character was in a giu^at degree 
moulded by the strife of varying (liurch politics. It will jmduibly be the better course to 
separate the lit(‘rary and })olitical elements of his life, and to review each scj>aratcly, rather than 
to observe a merely ehrom)logieal order of narrative. 

Thos(‘ earlier pamphhjts and hitters wore maiidy conecriuMl with a somewhat parochial kind of 
Church polity, and may be ])a.sscd over as affordi^ig but litth‘ matter of general interest. They were 
writt(‘n,as might have been expected at the hands of so young a champion, with something too much 
of that spirit, which magnifies the most trifling divergence of opinion into matter for serious hattlc. 
The first work of inij»ortance given to the world hy Ilis (iraee was entitled Preshytiry I'^xarnined : 
an l^lssay. Critical and Historical, on the Eeclesiasticral History of Scotland since the Refornuiiion.^^ 
It excited a good deal of comment and discussion, and its author became the target for all sorts of 
controv(*rsial missiles from those whoso dogmas he had disturbed. Church of ihigland sent 

out moi'e iJian o]]e chai7i])ioii ag*ainst liim, and J^piscjopacy in IScotlaiid did its l)(»st in o2)p()sitioi) to 
his views. It was regretted by the kindliest and the ablest of His Grace’s re vie* we rs that he had 
not held entirely to the (piestiou of ecch‘siastica.l history, and that ‘Mhe must' of History had 
resigned her ]hmi to the grim sister, unkn(*wn to llclieon, wdio ])rcsides over ecclesiastical contro- 
versy." ^fTUc prinei])le lu* dtjsired to dt'inonstrate was that the ])rctcnsions set up by the Church of 
Scotland, and still maintained by thi^ Free (’Inircb, to exclusive jurisdiction in matters spiritual 
frt'c of the eonfrol of the civil magistrate, is a dogma engrafted on the Church, as established by 
John Knox, without Scri|)ture authority, unfounded in itsell*, and pernicious in its results. This 
was a question on wliich there was anij)le room for liberality, though that was scarcely the chief 
characteristic displaycxl. The language of the work is spirited, and its thoughts are acute and 
vigorous ; lull its conclusions are all markc*cl by too gri'at a rigidity of ccuitidence, and the book as 
a wholes lias sometliing too mucti of the dictator’s style. The writer was then but five-aiul- 
twcnity years of age, and the hook has tlic usual blemishe.s and the usual Auituc's of works written 
liy c'arnc'st and enthusiast ie yo\nig men. The vc'rcliei of the Kdlnhvrtjh Hertew was; at once 
kindly and admonitory. Th<» juclgincmt sc^t ujion the “ Prc'shytery Examined " in its pages 
was this: “The hook hreathc's a noble s]nrit — generous, if presumptuous; and candid, if not pro- 
found and that criticism may he said very fairly to dc'scu’ibe it. 

On the ^vdth Marc'h, HisGrac-o was installed as Chanc;ellor of tlie University of St. Andrew’s, and 
of course clcilivc’ivd the cuslumary acldrc?ss to the' students. In the opening passages of tliat address 
he rcunarked that he was in a jiosition wliic-h had now grown somewhat singular — that of never having 
hi'cii educatcicl at any ]>uhlic institution. He professed, howi^vcr, a very high aclmiraticm c^f those 
advantage's which he had himself never enjoyed, and was convinced that they were of such a nature 
as not to be obtainable by any jirivate training. Tlu're is indeed a value in the training of a jiuhlie 
Gchool, or in tliat of c*ollege life?, to which almost all cmr public men bc?ar willing, and nc^t nn frequently 
enthusiastic, witness. A man finds for himself the relative position he is entitled to hold with 
rc^gnrd to other men, and he makes that important discovery hy a far easier and a far healthier 
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process tliaii is possi])le in al’ter-liFc. ISIosl valiiahle i»l* all the hiMidits coirenvil hy a ]>uhlie sehvuil 
or a collegiate training is that wise ioleranco ol* llu' iilii.pnera.sies ol’ others, and that hroacl 
catholicity of sympathy which, to those who have not Uftt^n such a trainini^*, eonu*s onlv hv 
long mingling with tlie older world. The Ihike td* \rgvll spoke to the students nf liu' interest 
attaching to the veiierahlt? bnihling in which they met ; td* the Uhrisiian ininisirv. and its new 
duties in view of the vague and sphnulid sj>eeulal iinis nf the ih\ ; of the ehanging nature of 
error, and the imnuitability of truth; of the necessity h)r making goed use ol* time. 1’he address 
was signally earnest and vivid from iirsi to last, and was md. wanting in a em-tain st*rl ol* 
picturesquenoss at times. 

Tw'o years later His Grace was clcc‘tt‘d lundor of the I niversity «d‘ (Jlasgow, and w;is thus 
set in the place which had hecn occiqiicd hy trclTivy, ilnnighain, INad, Mai'anlay, and Alison. 

For some time his pmi lay idle or nearly so; hut. in the year I ^iJti h(‘ jinulneed tin- ablest 
and most considerable of bis works, “ 'Flie Feign (d* Law/* 'I’his 1 mm» 1: embodi«'s inu* of tin* few 
attempts wbich have been made 1»» disentangle tlu' web (d‘ ]»erj>h‘vity , sn-|»ieiiH!, and ilonbt in 
which iiianv minds W'crc, and still arc, invulvt‘d tbroiigli that conlnsi.m of tlmoght and phra^eidogy 
from which the writings of scientific men have lM*cn so rarely 'flic bonk is not one of many 

ideas, but those which it maintains are wadi and IVankly j>nt. It is )d;iin that I he writer i> jmis- 
sessed of a goinl deal of aecnralc* knowledge, and mnch (d* that kinov ledge has e\ identl\ hi , n 
acqiiin‘d at first hand— csjieeially in the depart immt of natural hislorv. Teihaps the mo>-t 
charming and interesting* jiortnm ot iln‘ work is tln^ (diapter whnh trials ol tin* tliglit oi th»' 

bird, and striking evidence of the s[n*cial knowle<lg(‘ alluded f(» is here givni. 'the writer gives 

in u foot-note at the cud of tlial cliajilcr a ]..trsoiial slate wlileli it mav |M•l■lla|.■; !..• well I.. 

transmit to these iiu^es: — " 1 owe to niv father mv kiin\vle.l";<‘ ol' the IIh'..iv <1 wlio li is 

exiK)Uiulcd in this chapter. Tlie retired lih- he l.'d, uii.l the di-like he had of Ill. ta.v eoj..|«Kitlo„, 
fouliued the kno\vlcd«'e of hi.- views witliiii a eoiii]>arativ<K' navow eirelc. I’.ol Ins love ol 
inochiinieal seieliee, and his study of the ])rohleiii dnrin- niaiiy Mats of iiiv e-t l■.■.■at ton ami 

exijcrimcnt, ni.ule liim thoroughly inaslor of the suhjeet. 'I'he resiill of his inve-ti:;alion led hitn 

to the belief that until a lighter niovino-|iower than steam is \eiv.l, it will he mipossd.le 

to construct suceossfully inaehiiies for the iiavigali.tn of the air. : . hall oiil> mi'l Ih.il. liaMiiK 
made ornithology a favourite pursuit, 1 have heen led .luring man. ....r,- to t.-t tin-, lhe„ry hy 
a elosc. ohservatimi of the Hight of birds, an.l that, from the niamor in whiel,^ it tits into and 
explains all the faets, 1 have * e's always ni..re an.l im.re salish.d ..I Us triitli. II' '.la..-, m 
his treatment, of the wlnde i.roldeiii whi.-h .-i-.-ns ..nt li.d'.-re him. tak-s up ih.' oi,.' ....•i.tal 
posithm which alone can insu. ,• •fuln.-ss. 11.' has m. r.-s..rves .n. th- sid.- ol s.-o-ine, ami m. 
hesitation on the side of religion. The j.urp..s.- set l.er.nv n:ms..|f hy the wri.er is hroad. amt 
full <jf difneultics. One of his revi.nvers wiv.te that the g.'i.eial laiill. .d hoo ol t n- -im i- 
that the attempted reeoncilcmout between seiom „ <1 r.digmn is rar.ay .sought . 't m.i 
to one side or the other, l^nther the rcligi<» 0 ’» 


Indds ji se-ret beliel li: ' ;i >•••' 
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fenr of it or the seiencisi is doubtlnl in his llieo.ogy. 

“Itx n.ui.« ..r lu... r,.u.o. lo a..- -a i 
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miu o g trs 1 \ 4 liiiiwiMUi tin* cxti’eirie <d dogni!i-*!ind the 

nnqualified success. Standing as mm ern fort ilied rnaU-rialisin, 

extreme of doubt, between Lltramontaiie possibilities ol faith and . „ > 
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it is almost impossible that any one man should be able to find a middle course alike for faith 
and for science which shall afford g^encral satisfaction. At the best he can carry with him but 
few who did not beforehand agree with him with respect to matters that are fundamental to 
the subject of which he treats. But it must be allowed that for wdiat could be effected in this 
direction the Duke of Argyll has very boldly and earnestly striven^ tod that he has to an 
unexpected extent aciReved his pnr]>ose. The main essential in the preparation of such a work 
is of course that the writer shall preserve a judicial impartiality. Such an impartiality is 
evidently sought after here, and is to a large extent attained. The aim is, while concealing no 
fact of science, to surrender no fact of religion, and in that aim the author has succeeded. But 
it would be too daring to say that he has in all cases reconciled apparently oppo-mg truths, or 
that he lias always sueeecdod in deducing from the new seed of a received scientilie opinion the 
])ostnlatcs of an old tlujological fact. In brief, the book may l>c regarded as a bold and skilful 
(iontri]>ution to a controversy wliich must of necessiiy be endless, because from it must spring 
cver-new controversies, which can only be defiuitively decided by a perfec.t knowledge of scientific 
fact and a ]Kn*fect estimate of Iheologie truths. But if the Duke of Argyll has not always 
succeeded in establishing the harmony he seeks, it is because of imperfect demonstration, and 
not on aeeouiifc of any surrender of principle on either side. 

The book ran through four editions in its original form ; and in less than two years from 
the date of its tirst publication, a fifth edition in a cheaiier form was called for and 
issued. 

In the work cntitloff ’ Primeval Man,” the Duke of Argyll deals with a subject very 
similar to that bandied in The l^ign of Law.^* Here again his object is to justify science 
with revelation. II is motive appears to have Ix^cn supplied by the essay of Sir John Lubbock 
ill answer to ilie arguments of Whatc‘ley. 'J'hc late Archbishop of Itohlig^had advanced the 
jiroposition that mere savag<^s-— that is to say, men in the lowest degree, o?* ev|h .approacjjjing 
the lowest d(*gi*ce of harharism in Which they can exist at all — never did, and never ean^ 
iinaidtxl, raise themselves into a liiglier condition ; that 'they do not invent or discover, that 
tlu*y are slow to learn even when brought into contact wn’th the higher razees. Dr. Whateley^s 
whole eonteiition lies in th(> stiitemeut that people in such a condition.. do not and cannot rise 
without some (jxt(*rnal aid or instruction hy w^ay of start. Thfi’ logical deduction from this 
of (iourst* is that, since no man was in existence to effect the work of civilisation in the 
first instance, that work must have been the result of the action of a Superior Being. The 
inevitable results of the do(‘trine of evolution were strongly in opposition to this theory, and 
Sir John Lubbock’s essay based itself upon tlie final developments of that doctrine. Attacking 
the theori(*s of evolution and development on whitdi the (!aso of his opjioiient rests, Ilis Grace argues 
that the ditfi(?ultics in the way of accejifing Sir Jdlm^s hypothesis arc not theological hut scientific. 
The first of those difficulties lie ]M)iots out with a very admirable lucidity and directness. '^All 
the theories of development,” he writes, ascribe known causes to mvWiown effects.” " It^ 
would not be easy to i»ut this argument more clearly, tersely, or and indeed the wdiole 

volume disjilays an acumen of this kind. It is, however, too much popularised to be exactly 
scientific, and is written in too brief and cursory a manner^ toi afford as complete. ^'toiswer 
to the arguments against which it is directed as it would be jiossible » t(<r‘-l>ritrg forward. This 
absence of the strictly scientific spirit is readily explained by the fact that the work W& 
originally written for, and published in, the i>ages of a popular magazine. 

Ilis Grace^s next work, and the last to which wo shall call attention, carries the reader 
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from the reach of all disputations except those in whirh untiipinrians intliil^*. And even 
antiquarians are scarcely likely to dispute with the Duke of Arj'yll (Miiieriiiuj; the relies of 
the island of Iona. That island forms p:irt of the estates of Jlis (ti-.iee, anil he has niaile it twice 
bis own in this cliarming volume. “Iona” is the l)i>ok which displays linn in the pleasantest 
and most intimate lights and it is full of interest, not only for the historian and the lovi'r of 
reminders of old times, but for the general reader. 

The Duke never enjoyed that training which falls t<) the lot of most of those among «mr 
hereditary legislators who are destined to make a name. It is u signilii-ant fact that tht‘ 
liords take their rise, so far as jiolitical inflnenee is concerned, Irom the (’oinnions ; an<l then' 
arc few among them who, without the advantage of an ex])erienee in the Lower (’liainher. rise 
to any great political iinjautance among their jMS'rs. ']'o lliis rule the Ihike o| Argyll is an 
exception. On the death of his father in LSI/, whilst he liinisell was still a v/tv young nian. 
he entered'the House of Tjords. The admiiiistration <>l the allairs ol the eountT’v was at that 
lime condueted by Lord .lohii Ilussell, L> whose (lovernment llis (Iraee gave in a general 
adhesion, whilst at the saiiK* time he idenlilied himself with the Lilieial-Conservalive section 
of the House. Almost Iroiii the time of his advent he iiil(>r<‘slei! himself in ail Seoliish 
questions, especially in those eom-erning the Cliunh, and his voice was freqiieiitly lieai-d in 
debate. The yc-ar 1S.j2, wliieh was csjua-ially fruitful in .Minisleriai eliangos, saw liis first 
introduetion to oliiee. AVitli the oi>eiiing of that year eanie the dismissal of Ded I’aliiieist ii 

and the ]>romisc of a new lleform Hill. I’lie llu.ssell Ministry, wi-akeiied l>y the 

one of the most popidar of its iiamh-rs, fell before an amendmeiil inove.l h.v niiii on a measure 
introduced by his late Ministerial chief with regnnl to the militia, and their position as a. |.roteelive 
force. The. Earl of Derby was sent for l.y Her Maje.sty. and to him was dej.nted the task of 
forming that shorl-livod Conservative Administmtioii which j.reseut.-d Mr. |)i^rae!i will, the 
opiK/rtunity fot h.-ingii.g L.rwar.l his )ir.st .Hialgel. That Ih.dget was the appiovimale mean, 
bv wdiieh the (.aljinet was wrecked, and the Coveriiinent which I'olloned v.as formed hy ihe 
Esirl of Aherdceii. Tlic Earl liiniSelf oeeuj.ied the ja.st ..f First Lor.l o! Ihe 'lieasnrv, Air. 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchcpi.r, Lord I'almc. . o. was Home .S,.e,ela.y. Loid 
Bussell was foreign Secretary, and Earl Granvill.! President ol rh Conned. In Ihi .Mini-I.y. 
which in respi-et to the per.sonal talent of its m,-ml>ers was .•ertaody lar in advance of any other 
of modern limes, the Duke of Argyll held the po.st of Lord Frivy .S-al. Ih.i the (iov. rnment 
thus forraetl hy a coalition of tl.c AVhig and I'eelite parties underwent many ehang.s and 
vicissitudes, and after emharking .ipon the war with ll.issia, was defeated on tC- motion of 
Mr. Bocbuck to inquire into fhe condition of U.e British troops h.dore S.-hasto,.ol, and ...to 
the conduct of those departments of the (hiveiiuneiit whose duty it . had heeii to minister 
to the wants of that army. The condition into v.hi<ih tin- nation was thus thrown was one 
of much delicacy, hut it was made somewhat less emharras.- /eg hy the fact ih-t, sm. e the late 
Government had been based ui/on a comj.romi"’, it \».i- n' t. now lo.ind ^ ' 

complete change in the of the (VoC.et. Lord Baiu.ersto.. was a.l t- the i a... 
lately held by the Earl of Aberdeen, and I'arl Granville and Mr. Ba lslone ''o ..im .. ir 
offices entrusted to them hy. the late Government, as did also the Duke ol , .gy . / " 

Postmaster-Geneml-an office to which he was transfermd on the air-dmcnt ..I L..d ann.ng 
to the Governor-Generalship of India in lSr.^,-the Dnke ..f Arg.vl w-ked «nh gn .t 

industry and thoroughness, making himself complete master of a 1 >»- 
iepartment, and acquiring a most intimate and extensive knowU-dge o le 
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subordinates^ and of the capacity of the postal system. On tl)c restoration of Lord PalnKTston 
power in the spring of 1850, the Conserv;i,tive Ministry having* resigned in consequence 
of^ a vote of want of confidence passed by the ncivv Parliament, the Duke of Argyll was 
re^appoinled to liis old post of Lord Privy Seal, which he retained uninterrujjtedly until the 
resignation, in June, of Earl Russell, who had succeeded to the Premiership on the death 

of Lord Pahuerstoii in Oc.tohcr, 18()5. When Mr. Gladstone assumed the dire(;tion of affairs 
after the General Election of 1 8r»8— tliat^lcclion which yielded him the unparalleled majority 
of 120 votes in Hk; ILuise of (Commons — the Duke of Argyll was awarded the important and 
rt*sponsihle ]>ost of Indian Secretary, which he held until the dissolution of l*urlianicnt in 
Eebruary of last year. Tliis aj)pointm(ait at the iinic received the spontaneous approhation of 
the Liberal ])arty throughout the country, as being a just and lilting recjognition of the long 
and valui^hk; services rendered by the noble Duke in the cansci of c*ivil and religious liberty ; 
TTfid how tliat he was relegated to a j)osition in thci Cal^inet more worthy his caj)acity as a 
statesman and an administrator, his new career as manager of our vast Asiatic Empire was 
watched by his friends and admirers with intense interest and close attention. Those who 
framed tlujir estimates of tlie future on the ])orforiiian<ies of tlie past, unlu»sitatiugly predictotl 
ttat the follower of A'iscount Cranlxuiriu^ in office would meet with success — and they ])redieted 
truly. The Duke of Argyll succecided in the face of many difficulties and serious dangers; if 
he had failed, the failure would have been (tompleto and fatal to his rcpiitatioii as a statesman. 
The pros 2 >ect laid o]ien to the noble Duke on liis entry to the India Ofllcc was at the time 
accurately' and suc<*inctly sketched as follows: — The Duke of Argyll's ])revious official 
experience as Lord Privy Seal, and at ilio l\)st Office, was not ])erhaj)s a v(‘ry valuable 
preliminary dis<*i])line for that momentous work ” (/,<?., the Indian Secretaryship). Tlie English 
public is newly rouscnl to a sense of tbc duti(‘s iiuMimbeiit upon it in India, and the perils 
which await tluur tardy or inadequate ])errorman(*e. If the Duke of Argyll has the courage 
and capacity to meet the obligjit ions, aiul to disarm — so far as wise policy can do so — the 
dangers of the situation, he will add to the historic fame of In’s house, and sc'cnire a higher ])liice 
than he has yet won among English statt'smen. Ihit, to attain this imd, he must have the 
rare courage — rarer in tlic India^ Office than in any department of State — to iiirorin himself at 
first hand of facts, t(» se(i things with his own oy(*s, and to act upon his own deJiberafe 
convictions instead of guiding himself by tra<litions of tlie ofliec, looking at things through 
the sja'ctacles of p(*rmauent ‘ lu*ads,^ and doing the bidding of the most (.*-\])criciH*ed manager. 
The Duke of Argyll has shown in social matt(*rs an iudepeiideiice of mind, which needs only 
to he transferred to j)t>litics in order to enable him to do good service.” The last clause of 
this short introsp(*ct was. f'rllilled with marvellous truth by the iiolde Diike^s polic>v_of Indian 
Administration: and if it should not be given to His Grace, again to serve the nation in any high 
department of the State, he will have done sufficient to eecure himself a lasting 2 )lacc in tk.‘ 
grateful inemori(‘s of the British iHH)j»le. 

In the Parliamentary arena, the Duke of Argyll has proved himself a ready and formidable 
debater. His manner when speaking, his tone of oratory, his very ai) 2 )earance, arc eminently 
charaelcristic. When he walks up to the table of the House of Lords, it is with an air of defiant 
confidence — eonfidoiiee, it would seem, not so much in himself as in the itrlWmerable justness of 
his cause. Though a hard hitter himself, the noble Duke generally accepts his punishment, when 
he does meet his match, with quiet and graceful fortitude. On on© occasion, however, during the 
progress of the Irish Church Rill in the House of Lords, he suffei\;d*^imse]f to be carried away 
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by the intonsc excitomont iind biltoriioss td* pri‘v:iiK*d tlirou»;l\o»it tlur disouss^iou 

of that famous nn‘asure. Tu tlio ooiirso of his on llu* nu)lh»n for tlu* thirtl roailin;^ of tin' 

Ihll — a speech roinarkahlc ft»r i(s jaii\‘*’ciit and i»lo«|nciu‘f— hi* dose* lAxxl I'l; irl Un*y as 

‘Mho chartered libertine of debate/' ami diivetly aieused hiv l(»i<lsbip ef violutiu^ the <iiM*eneies of 
discussion. Later in the evening, however, the j'arl of \Vimhestcr furnisiuHi im*ve than a set-olT 
by likeniii*;' ]\lr. Ciladstone to .lack Cade, hintin*^ at tUa saine time of tiie coming of aii ()livt*r 
Cromwell, and announcing his r«*a<liinss to lay his head u])on the block siMim*r than sum-ndeH 
In Parliament, tin* Didvo <^»f Ari»‘yll lias spoktui on Jewish l'jnanei]»at inn, Sc.irh .MarriaLre l^aws, 
(\)rrupt Ih’aclices at JCh'ctious, the Sujj^ar Duties, FtirtM^n AITairs, Ki‘ch*>iastieal 'fitle>, ll«e Seoh h 
Jjaw of Jhitail, the Hejiea! of the I’ajuM* Diit ies, IlypotluM*, and other (jinst ions. ()jh‘ of hi-- e\tia- 
Parliaimmtary uttt‘ran«‘es, on tin* Ameih-an Ib'bellioii, th‘si*rvt*s lo he rt']avu|ja;cd^J|[ji're, as iiulieu •r;; 
the feel in o- of the Cabimd of the' time on that tm*im*ntous stnio^^le. AiMressino: a nu'eliri;^- of his 
tenantrv in October, l^(iJ,lM' saiel : “ \N halevi*;* we* may think ol the enulest, in lairnes'^^ to om* 
American friends we ono-hi to admit that m» inori* tn'im'inhnis is^ue-; were e\ er submit teul to the 
dread arhitraim'nt of war than those* which are now sidnmtteel to it mi tin Ameneaii ( mitineiit. I do 
not care whether wi' look at it fntm the Xorthern <»r (rom the Sniitlu’rn point ol view, lake the, 
mere (pJOstiou of what ts calliHl the rio*ht (»l sect'ssio!]. 1 know ol iio ( lox^'riinient whie.i has-fifCi 
existed in tlie world, wdiiidi cmild jiossibly have admitted the ri-ht of seeessi.m from its 4.wn 
allef^ianeo. There is a <'urious animal in I.oeh Tyne which I have s.mietimes divtl-vd np from the 

boUom of tlio soil, mikI wliidi jiorf.-mis tlir iii..s( oxlraor.liicin anil .iiiilii).).- :i-ls .siiiri.ln and 

scir-destniHion. It is a juauliar kind of starlisli, nlii.-li. wlinn l-ioi.i-lil np IV..n. '!in l.,.t(..in ol ihn 
water, and when any ullein|.l is mad.' to lake hold it, inmndial. h llii-..«s oil all its arms. iIh 
very eeiiln* hreaks up, and imlliin^f remains of one of Ihc ninsi hi'aniilnl h>inis in nainrr tail a 

thousand wriyu'liu<," IVaffiunils. Such uiidmd.ledly w<mld have I..', u llm I’al.' nl' th.' A 

liuiou, if ils”(h>verumeul had almille.l whal it called the ri-hl ol' sero-i.m. (i. ntl.-m. n, I think 
we ouK'ht lo admit, in rairimss m the Americans, that there are some thin;;;s vM.rlli Imiitin-,- h.r, 

and that vnitioiial existenee is oiKfof tliein/’ 

AVithout. auv violation ol’ w-nod taste, we may nolieo a rallmr «--markal.l.' I‘••aln^• in llir sm-ial 
of the family of the Duke id' Ar-yll. Little more than fnur years am,, the (fn-en ..i Hn-land 
fiave her fourth dauj-diter, the I'riiieess Lmiise, in marria-e t- the Mar.piis ..f la.m.-. tli, heir I.. 
i’ll,. Dnki-dom of Ar-yll. 'I’his act of Ih-yal e..udeseei,si,-u, dictated hy the lie^l.esl ieeiiii-s nf 
maternal snlieilude, was receiv'd hy the nation with every evpve-sion of joy and s ilisra.Hon ; lor 
hi that union the, pcoi»le diseoverod the, reafliness (d’ Her Mnjo-tv to ".aordu' Stal. e\p -ii m«\ am 
( .,„rt etinaettc that the hapiimess of her child mi.trht I- S. e.n-d in a mairia.^v ol pme aneetmn. 
Now, althouoh the Duke^of vArfryll is hy that interesting e^ cut p"rM,nalU s’ii.'d to It 
l'>e s:mie time the father of two sous wT^to, we believe, 'mve h -eii for 

with the trade of this eoniitry. One of these sons is a hanki;!- in L.'mmn. 

This short bio-rnphieal sketch eaunot be Jn-Her .'om'lnded than hy <|notyi- l,„rd I n imm s 
{sraphie re*«wc of lire f,m«it historical tratlitions of the House ol' Aroyll, rs ir ven m i ic • ao.i 

»f tlm Clan ('aiiiphell,” in ‘‘Lettws from Ilif,'!! Oitilmles’’:- M 1. (he wild 

“ Mold him how in ancient days three warriors ea.ne from (.reel., lei lie to Uu; 

^ens of Cowhand Loehow; how one of them, the swirl Hr-aelidan. all lor the love --r 
Eila swam the gulf, once wiU. a clew of thread, then with a hempen rope, last w, h an n .n 

. cwi'n, 11,1. ... -"nin. ii.i.. 'i::'::;:;- 


ah/, fti'- is at, 
.i«‘ 1 mie dii’ccl 1\ couiifctt d 


vertex 


-how Diarm'id O'Dnm, Ac! .Son yf “ the Brown,” slew 
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boar^ whose head still scowls over the escutcheon of the Campbells ; — how in later timey, while the 
murdered Duncan^s son, afterwards the great Malcolm Canmore,^ was yet an exile at the court of his 
Northumbrian uncle, ere Birnam Wood had marched to Dunsinane, the first Campbell, 
Campus-bclliis Beaw-champ, a Norman knight and nephew of the Conqueror, having won the 
hand of the Lady Eva, sole heiress of tlie race of Diarmids, b(?came master of the Lands and 
Lordships of Argyll ; — how six generations later— each of them notable in their day — ^the valiant 
Sir Colin created for his posterity a title prouder 'thUtli arty within a sovereign's power to bestow, 
which no forfeiture cmild no Act of Parliament recal ; for though he ceased to be Duke or 

Earj^^^e head of the Clan Campbell will still remain MacCalam More, — and how at last the same 
Sir Colin fell at the String of Cowal, bcn<?uth the sword of that fierce lord, whose granddaughter was 
destined to bind ihc honours of his own heirless house round the coronet of his slain foeman^s 
dcseeiuhint j — how Sir Neil at Bannockburn fought side by side with the Brnee, whose sister he had 
married; — how Colin, the first Earl, wooed and won the Lady Isabel, sprung from the race of 
Soinerled, Lord of the Isles, ilms adding the galleys of Lorn to the blazonry of Argyll; — how the 
next Earl died at Floddcn, and his successor fought not loss disastrously at Pinkie ; — how Archibald, 
fifth Earl, whos(i wife was at sii])per with the Queen, In^r half-sister, when llizzio was murdered, fell 
on the field of Langside, smiUen not by the hand of the enemy, but by the finger of God; — how 
Colin, and boy-gen(*ral af. fifteen, was dragged away by force, with tears in his eyes, from the 
nnhapj)y skirmish at Glenlivei, where his brave Highlanders were being swept down by the artillery 
of Huntley and J:^rrol, — dost ined to regild bis spurs in ^i ire jKoaics on tbc" soijl of Spain. Then I 
told Iiini of the* great llebellioii, and liow, amid the tumult of the nm^Ilfty years, the grim Marquis 
— Gillcspicli (irumai^h as bis squint caused him to be called — Montrosc\s liital.^foc, staked life and 
foijtuijcs iu tJie deadly game engaged’ ia. by the fierce spirits of that generation, and losing, paid tlio 
forfeit with his head, as calmly as became a brave and noble gentleman, h?aving an example which 
his son — already twice res<*nod from flie scaffold, once by a daughter of the ever-gallant house of 
Lindsay, again a prisoner, and a rebel, because four years too soon to be a patriot — has nobly 
imitated; — how, at last, the clouds of misfortune cleared away, and honours clustered where only 
merit had been before ; the martyr's mreolc, almost become hereditary, being reidaced in the next 
generation by a ducal corunot^^ iliclf to be regilt in its turn with a less sinister lustre by liim — 

. * Tlio Staf-o’s whole thaiid(»r born to wield, 

And shako alike the Sonat'e and the Field 

who- baflled Walpole in the Cabinet, and conquered wiiJi. Marlborough at Ramilios, Oiidenardo, 
and Malplaquet ; — and, last, — how at that present moment, even while we were speaking, the heif^^ 
all these noble reminisci*nces, the young chief of this princely line, Inu] already won, at the age of 
twenty -nine, by the manly vigour of bis intellccft and ]i?s hereditary independence of character, the 
confidence of his and seat at th«. ^^*p^cihboard of fis so^ ngn/^ 

¥';V' ' 
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